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Giant West Coast 
industrial distributor builds 
$55.3 million volume 
through automated Selling 
and warehousing 


Inside stories of three top industrial ad campaigns . 


How often should an industrial sales manager hit the road?. . 


AIA establishes ‘company memberships,’ cuts ties with IARI . 





: Agent X defied detection for centuries. When he 
struck in past ages, men attributed death to many 
causes, never to him. In this century men became con- 
scious of his existence. But no spyglass could find him; 
no telescope reveal his hideout; no microscope uncover 
his traces. Until... 

With the coming of the electron microscope, the activi- 
ties of Agent X are no longer secret. He's being 
watched at work in a hundred places — in cancer cells, 
or destroying man's body in countless different ways. 
Soon, counter measures will be devised. 

Bio-medical research owes much to doctors and much 
to electronic engineers. Amongst these are thousands of 
highly-trained IRE members, a small but important sec- 
tion of the membership of the Institute of Radio Engin- 
eers. Their significant researches are published fre- 
quently in Proceedings; in this way they become availa- 
ble in America's continuing battle against disease. 

Two IRE members are being honored this year for 
contributions in this field. To Britton Chance, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, goes the William J. Morlock 
Award for applying advanced electronic techniques in 
a long-term program of fundamental biological re- 
search. To Manfred Clynes, of Rockland State Hospital, 
Orangeburg, N. Y., goes the W.R.G. Baker Award for 
a paper on “Respiratory Control of Heart Rate: Laws 
Derived from Analog Computer Simulation."’ 

IRE’s publishing is vital to today's research. Advertise 
wasting — YOUF electronics product in Proceedings! 
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A . Proceedings of the IRE 
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Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36 * MUrray Hill 2-6606 














PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO KNOWS WHERE TO LOOK FOR THINGS 


Buyers are the craziest people! Nothing stops them 
when they want product information. Nothing, that 
is, except the lack of it. 


That’s why there’s a thing called Thomas Publishing 
Company. And that’s why Thomas goes to all the bother 
of putting out a monthly newspaper full of product facts. 


They call it Industrial Equipment News. Buyers check 
IEN religiously for product news. 


Thomas also puts out a huge 4-volume directory for 
industrial buyers. It’s called Thomas Register. TR gives 
essential facts about 75,000 industrial product classi- 
fications. TR is complete, therefore buyers use it often. 


To sell more to industry, advertise in IEN and TR. 
Published by Thomas, product information headquarters 
for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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Buren C. (Sandy) Herod, Field 
Editor, taking notes ond pictures 


for an ‘‘on-the-spot”’ 


feoture. 


editorial 


James G. Kostka, Research Direc- 
tor, out in the field getting first- 
hand information on the operation 


of @ conveyor system. 


Good Editorial and Field Research 


Two Members of PIT AND QUARRY’s 
Editorial and Research Staff 


BUREN C. HEROD 


Field Editor, Geologist, field 
experience in mining op- 
erations and explorations. 
Formerly associated with 
mining and geologic con- 
sulting firm, and with U.S. 
government as mining geo- 
logist in nonmetallic min- 
erals industry. 


JAMES G. KOSTKA 


Director of Marketing and 
Research. Has 15 yeors of 
marketing and research ex- 
perience, the last 5 yeors 
in the nonmetallic minerals 
industry. Received AB de- 
gree at University of 
HMlinois. 


And they should, if a business publication is to meet its obligations to 
the industries it serves. This close relationship of editorial and market 
study is fundamental to PIT AND QUARRY ’s policy. 


A basic factor in that policy is editorial writing that originates IN THE 
FIELD .. . personal ‘‘on-the-spot’’ contact with producers and operations. 
Equally basic and equally important is the preparation of market analyses 
developed from FIELD study of equipment in action, product applications, 
and potentials. 


Who benefits? The READER .. . from detailed first-hand reporting 
on non-metallic mineral production methods in plants of all sizes. The 
ADVERTISER ... who knows this readership is getting the attention it de- 
serves ... and who can rely on studies made from DIRECT contact by PIT 
AND QUARRY’s staff with his product’s application, markets and trends. 


It is teamwork like this . . . good editorial and field research .. . that 
accounts for PIT AND QUARRY’s years of sustained editorial leadership. 


AD-GAGE reports Reader Response to Advertising and Editorial in — 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


N BP 


PIT AND QUARRY « PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG * MODERN CONCRETE » CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK ¢ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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Shop talk 


@ At this time last month, when we were writing the copy for this col- 
umn, we had no idea that IM’s new design would look as good as it does. 
Oh, we were pretty sure we had a good thing, but until we saw the first 
copies of the June issue with its “new look,” we had quite a few misgiv- 
ings. 

Well, we can report now that we're very pleased with the results of 
our redesign—and what’s even more important, apparently our readers are, 
too. A couple of dozen of you have written in, and so far almost all of the 
comments on the new design have been highly complimentary (see “Letters 
to the Editor,” page 11). 

One reader wrote: “The arrival of the June issue was like seeing an 
old work day friend in his Sunday clothes for the first time . . . I liked IM 
the way it was, [but] this proves once again that IM not only stays abreast 
of things, but leads the pack.” 

That is the impression we want to convey. That is the editorial philos- 
ophy we intend to live up to, as regards both appearance and content. 


@ The big event of the past month in the industrial advertising field was 
the 39th annual conference of the Association of Industrial Advertisers, in 
Boston. This issue covers the conference thoroughly and in depth. 

For example, two Scott Paper Co. marketing men described to confer- 
ence delegates an intensive year-long study to determine the effects of in- 
dustrial advertising, as compared with direct mail and salesmen’s incen- 
tives. You'll find their full report, beginning on page 67. 

Then, on page 72, we begin an eight-page section describing three of 
the very best advertising campaigns of the past year. They are Alcoa’s “Al 
umalure” campaign, which won the top award in the AIA’s BestSeller com- 
petition, and campaigns by Monsanto Chemical and Du Pont, which won 
equal, second-place “honor” awards in the competition. All the awards 
were presented, and the winning campaigns were displayed at the confer- 
ence. Incidentally, we'll have articles on the two other second-place “hon- 
or” award winners—Reynolds Metals and Pittsburgh Corning—in the August 
issue. 

Winding up our AIA conference report, is the account of the two big 
decisions made at the conference—decisions that could well reshape the as- 
sociation. You'll find that story beginning on page 128. 


@ Often in the past we've heard sales and advertising executives for man- 
ufacturing companies say that industrial distributors are stick-in-the-mud 
organizations that may well lose their place in the distribution system. The 
article beginning on page 62 dramatically disproves that contention, at 
least as far as Docommun Metals & Supply Co. is concerned. This giant 
West Coast distributor has developed marketing methods worth study by 
both manufacturers and other distributors, and our article describes those 


She Editors 


methods. 


Complete table of contents. ..pages4&5 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Do hard-nosed PAs waste salesmen’s time? . 


An industrial distributor asks how to deal with purchasing agents 
who demand a set number of calls before placing an order. An IM 
poll of sales and distributor executives produces an unusual “solu- 
tion” in this regular “Problems in Industrial Marketing” feature. 





How Ducommun achieves top sales efficiency 


This giant West Coast industrial distributor has built an annual 
sales volume of more than $55 million through advanced marketing 
and warehousing methods. Here’s a story that contains lessons both 
for distributors and for manufacturers. E. N. Wood 


AIA CONFERENCE REPORT 
@ Scott sets out to measure industrial advertising ..... 


Scott Paper Co. is engaged in a massive research program that 
compares the effect of industrial advertising with direct mail and 


salesmen’s incentives. Here’s the story. 
Burt B. Roens and Jack F. Seyferth 


How Alcoa won the AIA BestSeller competition . 


over Aluminum Co. of America’s campaign for “Alumalure,” colored alu- 


2 minum building panels, has won one of industrial advertising’s 
000 most coveted awards. In this article, the Alcoa adman most re- 
y , sponsible for the campaign tells how it was conducted. 


Robert W. Lee 


buyers 


in over 
When Du Pont introduced a new packaging film, its marketing 


! men knew salesmen would be faced with an extremely tough com- 
F petitive situation. This article describes the ad campaign that suc- 
5 cessfully paved the way for the salesmen. The campaign won an 


AIA BestSeller “honor” award. James B. Boyer 


Du Pont ads make it easy for salesmen . . 


plants 


industrial INNA SS How to promote an insignificant component . . 


Maintenance 
wets PUBLISHING Monsanto Chemical Co. successfully advertises a product about 


Cperation ea ae i which the buyers couldn’t care less. The campaign sells “Mersize” 
—and wins an AIA BestSeller “honor” award. W. H. Grosse 
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@ AIA establishes company memberships, ‘divorces’ IARI 


The AIA made two major decisions at its Boston conference. Here's 
an account of the actions taken—and a report on their possible 
meanings. 


How to put the engineer on your marketing team ........ 


Maybe you think your design and production engineers aren't mar- 
keting-minded enough. But this article gives examples that prove 
engineers really can help promote and sell—if given half a chance. 

Bernard E. Ury 


How often should an industrial sales manager hit the road? 


Most sales managers have a tough time setting the “right” ratio of 
desk work to field work. This “Industrial Sales Executives Forum” 
feature tells how five sales managers cope with the problem. 


Why we’re not selling in Latin America .............-. 


European and Japanese companies are beating out U.S. industry 
in Latin America. Reason—many American companies act as though 
they don’t want to sell to Latins. Here’s a report from a man on 
the spot. Frank J. Thomas 


A basic guide to setting sales quotas ............+.66-. 


What are the different kinds of sales quotas? What are their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? How should a quota program be ad- 
ministered? How can it be “sold” to the sales force? These, and 
more, questions are answered in this “Encyclopedia of Marketing” 
feature. George Risley 


How to make new business promotion a family affair ... . 


If you're having trouble getting salesmen to call on—and sell— 
new accounts, this article may help. It tells how Minnesota Paints, 
Inc., got the salesmen’s wives behind such a project. The program 
is this month’s “Sales Promotion Idea-of-the-Month” winner. 

Suzanne Randegger 


Coping with the profit squeeze ...........022eee ee ees 


Five top industrial executives give their views on a vexing cur- 
rent problem—falling profits with rising sales—in “Top Management 
Forum,” a regular IM feature. 


Dull ads hurt everybody’s readership ................ 


IM’s Copy Chasers list some of the “common crimes” of industrial 
advertising, show some horrible examples—and some that are as 
good as the others are bad. 





Marketing aids 
Marketing milestones ........ 
Advertising volume in business Meeting dates 


DEPARTMENTS 


papers News of industrial marketing -................ 


I sal A sce eile Advertiser changes 

Copy chasers Agency changes 
Editorially speaking Media changes 

Late news at press time Problems in industrial marketing 
IM reprints available 

Industrial sales executives forum 
Industrial shows 

Encyclopedia of Marketing .................... 
Letters to the editor —...0..............-.0 


Sid Bernstein says 
Top management forum 
Washington report ................. 


Sales promotion ideas 0.00.00... 


Which ad attracted more aia 
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~ | 
When | read a technical | 
magazine | want useful : 
technical information... | 


nothing else. | haven't time for rehashing old stuff or 
dreaming about fancy theories. | don't just want to know 
what's going on...| want to know how and why. And 
when | send for more information...I’m looking for 
material that will help me, not things to fill a bookshelf. 
| get quite a few good technical journals, but the one 

magazine | consider ‘must’ reading is ELECTRO -TECHNOLOGY. 
There’s something really useful about this magazine. 
It is all technical and practical to the core. It seems to 

- have an inside awareness of my everyday problems. 
It meets me at my level. 








You compete successfully for | 
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MASTER PANEL BOARD controlling grinding of 5,000 tons of ore daily is a key nerve center in 


“Its Almost Impossible to Measure 


” a “Constant technological change makes mining a big 


market for controls,” reports John A. Robinson, Market 
Sales Manager, Metal Producing Industries, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Philadelphia. 


“Within the past 10 years, the international metal and nonmetallic mining indus- 
try has seen greater technological progress than in the previous 50 years combined. 
This is a fast-moving industry . .. covers the mining and processing of 104 
different minerals the world over. A significant trend to increased automation in 
mineral processing is developing an urgent need for highly sensitive, automatic 
controls and truly efficient processing machinery to handle millions of tons of ore 
vearly. 

“In the U.S. alone, the industry is currently spending some $1.5 billion each year 
for capital equipment and operating supplies. For us, and for many other equip- 
ment manufacturers, too, this makes mining a big market... one with a tremend- 
ous potential.” 
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the highly automated mill at International Nickel’s new $185 million Thompson Manitoba project. 


Mining's Sales Opportunities 


A Dual Selling Job: With mining’s long-range ex- 
pansion keyed to greater efficiencies, you have two 
selling jobs—at corporate headquarters and at 
mine locations. For even in the big purchasing 
decisions made at headquarters, the opinions of 
operating management responsible for profitable 


use of the equipment carry considerable weight. 


That’s why advertising in ENGINEERING & 
MINING JOURNAL does a big job...helps you 
reach all major buying influences. E&MJ gives 
you almost 2 to 1 paid coverage of the top man- 
agement group over the next publication, plus the 
largest paid circulation in every area of the U.S., 
Canada and abroad where American equipment is 
bought and used. 

Stimulate Buying Action: Throughout mining, 
there’s an urgent need for information.. Key men 
have to keep abreast of what’s going on. That’s 


why they look to E&MJ, and why the magazine’s 
staff of nine full-time editors travel some 90,000 
miles each year to give subscribers first-hand 
reports. 

This high readership gives you an ideal vehicle 
for your advertising ...a place where it is likely 
to be seen and acted on. If you would like to know 
what kind of buying action E&MJ readers take, 
ask your E&MJ representative to show you ver- 
batim comments on recent advertising. 

Mining is a BIG, dynamic market—one where 
new selling opportunities appear almost daily as 
change and technological advance create new prob- 
lems and new needs. To find out more on how to 
influence sales to mining, contact your E&MJ 
representative for an E&MJ Fact File and Mar- 
keting Guide, or write to: Manager of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications. 


Serving the Mining Industries *@: ENGINEERING ANI) 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. @) 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


Their research proved it! 


Nine major companies (and there are more to come) have 
recently conducted marketing and readership studies in 
cooperation with Newsweek. These companies — in fields 
ranging from steel to chemicals, from office supplies to con- 
struction materials—selected their own samples of customers 
and prospects. In every case, Newsweek proved the most 
efficient of the newsweeklies in reaching the people who buy. 

For details. contact your local Newsweek Representative, 
or Charles E. Kane. Advertising Director, NEWSWEEK, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO THE 


EDITOR 


Readers applaud IM’s ‘new look’ 


e Here is a sampling of reader com- 
ments on IM’s new design, instituted 
last month. We'll run more com- 
ments next month.—Ed. 


‘Reflects a sophisticated field’ 


= You have achieved, to my mind, 
one of the most difficult of tasks .. . 
the improvement in the “personal- 
ity” of your publication without im- 
pairing the basic, and excellent 
“character” of its contents. 

Frankly, I've been in love with 
MARKETING for many 
years . . . and now with her bright, 
new, open personality, I'm ready for 
a second honeymoon. 

I am _ particularly impressed with 
the excellent use of white space in 
the editorial treatment plus the taste- 
ful application of the second color in 
headlines, art, and new trademark. In 
a very real sense, the new IM is pac- 
ing the increasing sophistication of 
the field it serves. 

WILLIAM G. HARKEY 
Advertising Manager, United 
Carbon Products Co., Bay City, 
Mich. 


INDUSTRIAL 


‘Organization helps reader’ 


= I have just reviewed the June is- 
sue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and 
am writing to compliment you on the 
“new look.” The organization makes 
it easy to find special features. The 
presentation is clean and inviting and 
the subject matter is something that 
should be of strong appeal to all peo- 
ple in industrial advertising. 
HAROLD O. HAYES 
Vice-President, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Chicago 


‘Looks great’ 


= Congratulations on the new for- 
mat. It looks great! 
AL DANN 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, New York 


Feels artist accomplished goal 


= The re-design of [IM] is attractive 
and does all that Mr. Cherry states 
must be done: appeal to its 
readers with vitality, imagination and 
good taste.” [IM, June, p. 3.] 
GEORGE TRIFF, JR. 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager, Little Giant Products, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Likes new Marketing Aids spot 


= The new look is modern and 
sprightly, particularly the new logo- 
type and cover. I don’t know wheth- 
er you plan to continue running the 
reader service card as the last page, 
but this does make it easier to page 
through the book. 
HENRY T. S. HECKMAN 
Assistant Director of Advertis- 
ing, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land 


‘Leads the pack, but...’ 


® Congratulations on IM’s new 
look. The arrival of the June issue 
was like seeing an old workday 
friend in his Sunday clothes for the 
first time. Nevertheless I can’t bring 
myself to say that it’s an improve- 
ment because I liked IM the way it 
was. But give me time to get used to 
my old friend in his new suit and 
I'll come around. This proves once 
again that IM not only stays abreast 
of things but leads the pack. 
However, I must voice one small 
complaint that has nothing to do 
with IM’s new format. The last two 
editions of IM arrived in a plastic 
mailing bag. Beautiful merchandis- 
ing that shows IM off to advantage 
—with one exception. In both in- 
stances my IM arrived with its spine 
broken so that pages are loose and 
some are ready to fall out. 
Ultimately I don’t mind this as 
I pretty well wreck my copies of IM 
by cutting out articles I want to save, 
but it is a little annoying when you 
Continued on page 12 
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paper and pulp 
industry 
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REPORT FROM EUROPE 


Editor John C. W. Evans kept readers 
of Paper Trade Journal informed on 
trends in Europe as he traveled from 
England to Germany through Switzer- 
land to France on a recent trip. A few 
highlights: 


The European countries and Great 
Britain seem to be shaking off all signs 
of a recession, with the spring upswing 
in business. To North American pulp, 
paper and paperboard mills this should 
mean that their potential sales to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent for 
1961 should at least equal those of 
1960... 


Per capita consumption of paper and 
board (in Britain) increased about 10° 
in 1960 to 234 pounds...as compared 
to the U.S. figure of 431.6 pounds, 
static for the past five years. 

Two serious problems facing the Brit- 
ish industry are the prospect of a pulp 
price increase and the threat of greatly 
increased imports of paper and board 
from Scandinavia due to tariff reduc- 
tions... 

The U.S.A. has a vital interest in the 
prosperity of the U.K. since in recent 
years it has become an important user 
of North American pulp. 


Strong health of the British paper and 
board industry is shown by the fact 
that despite a mild recession during 
the winter, many grades of paper and 
board hit new high levels of produc- 
tion in the first three months of 1961. 
Further proof of the vigorous state of 
the British paper economy is shown 
by the fact that imports of pulp in the 
first three months of this year were 
running approximately 10% ahead of 
those for the same period in 1960... 
Expansion plans of the Russian pulp 
and paper industry are moving into 
high gear. It was recently announced 
that the USSR had placed orders for 
four large high speed tissue machines 
with Walmsleys, British affiliate of 
Beloit... 


There has been a striking growth in 
the number of supermarkets since I 
was here two years ago. They seem 
much in evidence but in varying de- 
grees from country to country. Every- 
one expects this trend to continue 
markedly, so that the demand for 
papers and boards used in all kinds of 
food packaging will, it seems, show 
strong upward growth. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A new chech-list 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


1. Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 


Newswork 


6. Product News 
7. Company News 
8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 


9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 


14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 
16. Depth er Studies 
Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 


18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 


Graphics 
22. Charting and Nomography 


23. Technical Movies 
24. Technical Exhibits 


Sales Portfolio Material 

25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 
Endowments & Affiliations 
29. Grants-In-Aid 

30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 
Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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| LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 11 


try to read the magazine to have 
pages dangling and dropping. It just 
ain’t neat. 
DARREL WHITE 
Harry M. Miller, Inc., Colum- 
bus, O. 
[The plastic bag has nothing to do 
with the mashed backbone. IM is 
also experimenting with a new type 
of binding which allows the book to 
open flat. Once in a thousand or so 
copies, it apparently mashes the 
backbone—Ed. ] 


Takes ex 


is a first time that I have had any 
serious difference of opinion with 
you. I am referring to the editorial 


on Timken and taxable advertising 
[“Editorially Speaking,” June, p. 69]. 

By requesting tax free advertising 
on political and economic issues for 
corporations, you are asking for a 
privilege that would be denied to the 
private individual. Or did you plan 
to extend this tax free benefit to pri- 
vate individuals also? If a corpora- 
tion is entitled to the tax free bene- 
fit of inserting an advertisement on 
subjects which have nothing what- 
ever to do with its products or its 
sales, then a _ private individual 
should be entitled to the same priv- 
ilege. 

The second point that I would like 
to make is that free speech is not 
“free.” The really worth while things 


Most money, time, and effort. If a 


Y Bting Services, Aircraft & 
Missile Products, Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Til. 


Copy Chasers ‘best ad’ blast 
draws both cheers and jeers 


@ The uncomplimentary comments 
of IM’s ad critics on the latest volume 
of the “These are our best ads” by 
AIA members (IM, June, p. 131) 
has aroused considerable controversy. 
Here is a sampling of our readers’ 
opinions.—Ed. 


‘Lacks constructive purpose’ 


®# Your Copy Chasers’ attack upon 
Volume 2 of AIA’s “These are our 
Best” was evidently calculated to af- 
front and arouse. I would not like 
you to be disappointed. It did both 
to me, and I am writing early to 
avoid the rush. 

The anonymous Copy Chasers ap- 
pear to be irresponsible and imma- 
ture (if I may do a little reviewing 
of my own). He, or they, or it, clear- 
ly is (or are) continuing the fight 
over the review of the first volume 
published by AIA, with unmistak- 
able intent to “show them” and com- 
plete lack of constructive purpose. 

Yes, I was among those “blasted.” 


And a little unfairly, too. The Magco- 
bar advertisement submitted to AIA 
for reproduction was originally run 
in 4-A red and as a bleed. When the 
volume appeared, with my ad in 
ghastly process red and with the type 
considerably reduced, I assumed that 
AIA’s printing limitations were the 
cause and I understood. Copy Chas- 
ers are not so understanding: it may 
be that their perception is fogged by 
a foolish desire to “blast.” 

But these points are merely side- 
lights to your shallow “review” of the 
volume. No doubt, industrial adver- 
tising is not perfect. Certainly those 
ads contained in the AIA book can 
be improved. But your article did 
nothing to help. It only hindered. 
You have performed a disservice to 
industrial advertising, either through 
design or ignorance. In neither case 
can you be proud. 

DAVID G. WILLIS 
Advertising Manager, Magnet 
Cove Barium Corp., Houston, 


TEX. grouse a 
peat C2 Pasty on page 2 
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Of course salesmen can’t match facts and figures with you or their sales manager. ‘ 
ie Over 80,000 Buying Influences 
Few, if any, could tell you foundries represent a $614 billion market... involve over ‘is | on 
: ‘ vay , : ‘ anagemen ersonneil .... . 

80,000 buying influences. But they do know it’s a big, important market for their ‘inne... 290 

own product line. . . offers tremendous opportunities for selling parallel applica- Process Control Personnel 10,953 

tions. They also know plenty of bases must be covered to get results. And in a Other Foundry Personnel ...... 1,461 
as “ape Government Personnel . . a 759 

very persone way they know about advertising support . . . how the “big broad aos oon 

magazines” hit the high spots . . . how only FOUNDRY penetrates enough to make Supplier Personnel ... ... 4156 

things happen. FOUNDRY / A Penton Publication. Castings Users and Others ..... 874 








The 
Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 
Business jor 


your business 
because each year, this 


7-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys office equip- 

ment and machinery, pur- 

chases big quantities of 

trucks, conveyors, pack- 

aging materials and chemi- 

cals. In fact, if mea 

you sell it, 

chances are the { 

ceramic field 

uses it! 





You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics through the CERAMIC BUL- 

LETIN. Here is the 
biggest paid circula- 
tion in the field... 
over 8,000. The CE- 

; RAMIC BULLE- 
TIN is the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society oy 

. sO your ad- 
vertising message 
speaks with au- 
thority from a 
Bulletin page! 


If you’re not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustiy as it exists today. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 


SOCIETY 


y Sevette 
cS " 
ulletin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


AMherst 8-8645 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 12 


Labels AIA effort ‘ill-advised’ 


= I want to thank you for your blast 
at the AIA’s appalling collection of 
how-not-to-do-it advertisements. The 
whole idea of publishing such an in- 
discriminate selection of ads chosen 
by their own makers is, of course, 
fundamentally wrong. It seems to 
be honoring work that has proved 
only its ability to “please itself.” 
The AIA, nationally, often gives 
the impression of a group trying des- 
perately to gain status by activity. 
This particularly ill-advised activity, 
perpetrated two years in a row, is 
actually harmful. I am_ optimistic 
enough to ‘hope that you will have 
stirred up enough member attention 
to bring it to an end. 
MAURICE MULLAY 
President, Maurice Mullay, Inc., 
Columbus, O. 


‘Collection has useful purpose’ 


= I have just read the Copy Chas- 
ers latest blast at AIA’s publication 
of “These Are Our Best.” Certainly 
no one can argue with the Copy 
Chasers’ right to express their opin- 
ions of the advertisements them- 
selves, but as chairman of the board 
of AIA (although my term will soon 
I must go on record as re- 
castigation 


be over), 
senting very 
of our motives. 

Constructive criticism we in AIA 
statement they 


much their 


can take, but one 
make was really below the belt. 
They said: “Either AIA had better 
stand for good advertising (and, 
order to do so, learn something 
about it)—or it had better shut up 
shop.” 

To question AIA’s stand on good 
advertising versus bad advertising is 
ridiculous and not worthy of our 
comment. But I wonder who should 
really learn something about indus- 
trial advertising? The Copy Chasers 
might well take a leaf out of their 
own book. 

Several years ago Jay Bullen, IM’s 
editorial research director, spoke at 
a meeting of the Pittsburgh chapter 
of AIA. Before he came to Pitts- 
burgh, he had the Copy Chasers re- 
view a number of ads produced by 


Pittsburgh companies and agencies. 
Many ads for the usual 
blasts, but one in particular really 
took a lambasting (it wasn’t one of 
my own company’s so I can be ob- 
jective). As it turned out, this one 
ad that the Copy Chasers labeled as 
an abortion was actually one of the 
most successful and productive ads 
run in many years by the advertiser. 
The market place had become the 
final judge of whether the ad was 
good or bad. 

What the Copy Chasers fail to do 
is to acquaint themselves with the 
true objectives of an ad, how it fits 
in with an over-all campaign, and 
what its results are in terms of what 
it is supposed to accomplish. After 
all those facts are known, then, and 
only then, can anyone say whether 
an ad is good or bad. Every good in- 
dustrial advertising manager knows 
this, and there are plenty of them in 
AIA, but apparently it is something 
the Copy Chasers have yet to learn. 

Just for the sake of argument, let’s 
agree with the Copy Chasers when 
they say that the “AIA best ad col- 
lection is a dreadful thing.” Does it 
serve any useful purpose to stick our 
heads in the sand and do nothing 
about it? Let’s bring it out into the 
open and be constructive. After all, 
the ads actually ran in magazines 
all could see. If they are so 
terrible, let's take steps to improve 
them and raise the level of industrial 
advertising. hide them, 
trying to pretend they aren’t there 
isn't going to improve the situation. 

JAY M. SHARP 
Advertising Manager, 
Pitts- 


came in 


Ww here 


Trying to 


General 
Aluminum Co. of America, 
burgh 


Suggests a medal for ‘bombers’ 


= Your pithy frontal attack on the 
AIA award-winning ads in the June 
issue sent chills of glee through the 
keys of my typewriter. You deserve 
a medal. 

Those of us engaged in the battle 
of trying to raise industrial advertis- 
ing to a professional level feel we've 
carried the day. 

Please drop your bombs again, 
anytime. 

ROBERT L. KNAUS 
President, Robert Knaus & Asso- 


ciates, Chicago 





INSIDE OUT 


...0F a package is a 
package is a package 


Bonbons gay in a party dress, 
razor blades keen in business 
clothes, new TV snug in a corru- 
gated coat... that’s packaging. 
Large or little, belle-of-the-ball 
or plain-Jane... that’s packag- 
ing. Paper, plastic, foil or fabric 
... Still packaging. Mightier than 
many single industries, and a 
growing part of most, packaging 
is the private domain of no syn- 
thetic ‘‘specialist,” but a $20- 
billion market responsibility 
shared by many special inter- 
ests and individuals. Whose head 
could wear so many hats? It 
takes more than one man to 
make a packaging decision, but 
it takes only one magazine’s 
influence and audience to help 
you winit... 


The Complete Authority of Packaging —- A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
770 Lexington Ave., New York 21, New York 


OrFices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles , London, Frankfurt , Tokyo 
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AT CITY HALL THERE IS A KEY 


Whiclv door opens... 


TO GREATER MUNICIPAL SALES? 


BEHIND EACH DOOR 


BUYING INFLUENCE. 


THESE ARE THE OFFICIALS 


AND, YOU MUST REACH THEM ALL! 


5 
L 


. Mayor 














The 
American City 


. Superintendent 
of Water Works 


. Superintendent 
of Sewage 
Treatment 


. City Manager 8. Superintendent 
. City Engineer 
. City Purchasing 

Agent of Parks 


. Superintendent of 
Public Works 


of Street Lighting 
9. Superintendent 


10. Traffic Engineer 





11. City Clerk 


In the municipal field of local government, the 
“buying pattern” is known well by companies 
acquainted with this complex yet highly lucrative 
market. From long experience, they have learned 
that municipal purchasing is done on a group- 
buying basis! 


To produce sales, your story must reach all the 
key administrative and engineering officials, 
Jointly, they make the municipal buying decisions. 
THE AMERICAN CITY reaches more purchasing 
influences in this broad market than any other 
publication! 


This is why advertising in THE AMERICAN CITY 
opens more sales doors of opportunity for greater 
selling impact on city, town, village and urban 
county governments. 


More detailed information is available in our new 
brochure, ‘How To Sell The Municipal Market.’ Send 
for it today. It’s yours for the asking. 


BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORP. 
470 Park Avenue South New York 16 




















INVENTORY CONTROL * PRODUCTION PLANNING + MATERIAL HANDLING + 
TRANSPORTATION * WAREHOUSING + PACKAGING 


Materia! pgs. 
Handling 11-13 


How will new container 
standards affect your 
distribution system? pg. 11 
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individuals actively involved in the 
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public warehouse services; and new 
plant and proprietary warehouse 
locations. 


T &DM offers advertisers for the 
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they are not now reaching through 
dal We old iaat-|a’amaa(-\e|t-Melale cal-\| at -ioi al-to ps 
ules. Its editorial atmosphere offers 
them for the first time the opportu- 
nity to speak to them in a way in 
which they have not been able to 
speak to them before—in terms of 
their special transportation/distri- 
bution job interests. 
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The die-cut cover on Transportation & 
Distribution Management offers one so 
lution to the perennial problem of get 
ting readers to read, by helping them 
find quickly specific information of in 
terest to them. Like the knowledgeable 
reader who passes along his magazine 
with a pencilled—and personalized 
notation on the cover, it says in effect: 
‘| know your primary interests, and | 
know this article will interest you.’ 


Transportation & Distribution Manage- 
ment recognizes that sharp job differ 
ences among distribution management 
men can inhibit their interest in maga 
zines that cannot demonstrate immedi 
ate validity. So, having broken down 
the distribution complex into its com 
ponent parts, T & DM locates and iden 
tifies readers by primary function, codes 
each copy, by die cutting in the proper 
position, to the known interests of the 
man to whom it is addressed 


And still the reader must be motivated 
to turn pages, absorb information, be 
fore he can be counted meaningfully for 
advertisers. T& DM’s format and edi 
torial formula recognize that effective 
communication is more than legibility 
of important words or comprehensibility 
of illustrations. It is a magazine of im 
portant ideas in an important setting 
both its content and its appearance de 
rive from the understanding that for a 
business magazine to serve advertisers 
it must serve readers by communicating 
quickly, interestingly and with respect 
for their taste, technical competence 


nd intelligence 


Says the arrow» to the reader: 


“Here’s something important for you!” 








Traffic & 
Transportation 


Purchasing 


Material 
Handling 


Packaging & 
Shipping Rm. 


Warehouse 
Management 


Sales- 
Distribution 
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The market served by T & D M- 
how it buys, what it buys...and 
why it can be reached and motivated 
most effectively in this unusual magazine 


Physical distribution management is the develop- 
ment of systems for movements of raw materials 
into plants and finished products to consumers. 
It embraces these areas of primary responsibility 
inventory control, production planning, material 


handling, packaging/packing, transportation, 


warehousing and general administration 


Distribution management is a composite function, 
generally performed by ‘‘teams’’ of individuals 
with widely diverging primary job responsibilities 
traffic, purchasing, material handling, packaging, 
production control, sales-distribution, and ware 
house management. Although physical distribu 
tion management is beginning to emerge as a 
standard industrial concept, there are still many 
companies which do not recognize or define it in 
their organization charts... but it is continually 
operative, in every industry 


Distribution management buys a broad range of 
products and services: material handling equip- 
ment for non-production line use; industrial and 
protective packaging and shipping room equip- 
ment and supplies; office systems and data 
processing equipment; container systems and 
freight vehicles (purchase and lease); public 
warehouse service; new plant and proprietary 
warehouse sites 


How the market buys. Mutually exclusive deci 
sions are rare; all the elements of movement 
systems must be compatible, and although actual 
authority to buy may be strictly delegated and 
defined, in practice the buying function is co 
operative. As one example, the material handling 
man and the traffic man must develop compatible 
systems, which in turn must relate to purchase 
order quantities, packaging and production and 
storage plans. The whole must relate to market 
ing objectives and operating economies 


informational needs of the market. As partici 
pants in a transitional function, distribution 
management men feel a strong need for defini 
tions—a sharp definition of the total distribution 
concept and its relationship to other corporate 
systems is one example; an equally sharp defini 
tion of their interrelationships with other distribu 
tion management men is another. They realize 


that to participate meaningfully in distribution 
management they must acquire expertise in cer 
tain industrial specialties other than their own— 
but do not have the time or background to read 
the horizontal publications edited for those spe 
cialties. In short, to perform their own specialties 
properly, they need a highly selective and in 
terpretive grouping of precise information about 
new ideas, developments and practices in the 
other clearly defined areas of distribution man 
agement with which they come in contact. They 
need a business magazine which will both serve 
these informational needs and provide impor 
tant leadership in their emerging corporate roles. 


T&DM’s editorial focus stabilizes the distribu- 
tion management concept. T &DM starts with 
the premise that distribution management must 
be organized and recognized. Editorially, it shows 
readers how. The emphasis is on interrelation 
ship of job specialties within distribution man 
agement: production planning as a factor in new 
plant location; measurement of trade-off be 
tween air freight and surface transportation in 
terms of inventory size; cost relationships among 
handling, packaging and transportation; applica 
tion of the profit maximization principle to loca 
tion and equipping of warehouses. Legislative, 
judicial, regulatory agency and other related news 
developments are covered by a 12-man news 
staff based in three locations and covering every 
important transportation/distribution event in 
the country; essential and useful news and trends 
are reported precisely, interpreted skillfully in 
special sections. Thus, T& DM will perform an 
unparallelled and increasingly important informa 
tional service for distribution management men 


T&DM will be compact, concise and readable. 
New in editorial concept, new in circulation 
policy, new in format and typographic approach, 
it is backed up by the publisher's fifty-four years 
of service-publishing in the transportation/dis 
tribution field. The interest that this new maga 
zine will stimulate in a field which needs this new 
kind of informational service so strongly will be 
of particular value to advertisers who are repre 
sented in its first issue, October, 1961. 


TEM TRANSPORTATION & DISTRIBUTION MANAGEMENT 


THE NEW MAGAZINE OF PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION MANAGEMENT 
FIRST ISSUE OCTOBER, 1961—CLOSING SEPTEMBER 1 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
261 Hamilton Ave. 
Phone DAvenport 6-2700 


Stamford, Conn. 
500 Summer St. 
Phone DAvis 4-4116 


Chicago 2, Ill. 
22 W. Madison St. 
Phone Financial 6-8922 


Atlanta 9, Ga. 
1430 W. Peachtree St., N.W. 
Phone TRinity 6-5658 


Published by the publishers of Traffic World, with editorial and executive offices at 815 Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





She may 
get the 
message 
here, 
but... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


When you make your advertising campaign complete 
with National Yellow Pages Service, you’re likely to 
complete more sales, too! That’s because your NYPS 
advertising will reach your prospects at that decisive 
moment — when they’re ready to buy. It’ll get to them 
... drive home your selling message . . . guide their 
buying decision. 


And to help you reach and sell your precise market . 


with no waste, you can choose any combination of over 


4,000 different Yellow Pages directories. All with one 
contact, one contract, one monthly bill. For further 
details on how you can make your 
advertising go further, contact 
your National Yellow Pages Serv- 
ice representative through your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


Advertising techniques that get new business . . . how successful 
advertisers locate hidden buying influences, discover new and 
different product applications, measure market potential, sell 
important new customers. 


Also contains helpful data for agencies and advertisers in evalu- 
ating industrial publications . . . what industry’s most active 
buying group reads, the type of information they want, how 
they like it presented. 


Complete with latest data on N.E.D. market coverage and proof 
of N.E.D.’s effectiveness in helping advertisers get more sales in 
all industrial markets. Write for your free copy, today. 


A} PENTON | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


J NiEw @ 
QUIPMENT 
/))IGEST 


Industry's Leading Product News Publication 


Now over 87,000 copies (total distribution)in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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How to be 


your agency's 


best-loved 
client 


Fun has become sort of a dirty word in the business 
community. The thinking is that people aren’t paid 
big salaries for having fun. And anyhow, business 
is a serious matter . . . almost grim at times. Only 
a nut could really enjoy it. 

On the other hand, the same tycoons who insist 
on stern countenances and sterner demeanor are 
spending millions on Muzak, coffee breaks, salt 
tablets, zany incentive programs, campus-like fac- 
tories, and decorator-styled, color-engineered 
offices. Why? Because it’s been proven that happy 
workers are productive workers. 

The Fun-Factor doubles where productivity de- 
pends on imagination and ideas, like in some 
advertising agencies. That’s why agencies do their 
best work for their favorite clients—the clients 
they most enjoy working for. 

It’s odd that there isn’t more competition to be 
an agency’s favorite client. It’s pathetically easy. 
All you have to do is permit them, encourage them, 
and thank them for doing their best work. Infect 
them with your own enthusiasm. In short, treat 
agency people like first line salesmen, because that 
is exactly what they are. 

Sales meetings get whackier and more elaborate 
every year, and for just one reason—to win the 
attention, love, and loyalty of the men who sell the 
goods. Long faces are anathema at such meetings. 
And they should be, because they don’t sell any- 
thing. 

Long-faced ads (produced by long-faced admen) 
don’t sell anything either. But what miracles can be 
wrought with the right mixture of gung-ho enthu- 
siasm, sincere confidence, and honest optimism! 

It’s all in getting fired up, and every client has 
it completely within his power to fire up his agency, 














Pm 


to win its total empathy. When an account man 


refers to his client as “we” 


instead of “they” you 
know the magic is working. (This happens all the 
time at Marsteller-Rickard, and don’t think it isn’t 
confusing !) 

Every client also has it completely within his 
power to inculcate his agency with gloom, despair, 
defeat, indifference, and any of the other maladies 
out of A Child’s Garden of Business Attitudes. 
The choice, it seems to us, is not a difficult one 
to make. 

If you just can’t get a fire started, come see us. 
We’re very combustible. 


areteller Li ckard, 
(Gebhardt and Feed, Ine: 


AY ERT i: SIs NG 


NEW YORK * PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO * TORONTO 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 


MARKETING COUNSEL © MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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Modern Materials Handling 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3 or 4 pre-sale calls? 
‘Of course,’ says our panel 


e Many purchasing agents, and some 
technical people, have a firm policy 
that they will not place an order, or 
even ask for a quotation, until a sales- 
man has called a set number of times 
—usually three or four. I think this is 
a waste of both the buyer’s and the 
salesman’s time. Either the product 
(price, delivery, quality, etc.) is right 
for this customer, or it isn’t. And the 
buyer should at least be able to make 
a price inquiry after one sales call— 
if he’s in the market for the product. 
Could you tell me how other firms 
that sell to industry have handled this 
problem?—S. H. Isaacs, President, 
The Isaacs Co., Cincinnati industrial 
distributor firm. 


@ This column might well be sub- 
titled, “When is a problem not a 
problem?” Our panel of industrial 
sales and distributor executives to 
whom Mr. Isaacs’ predicament was 
submitted for solution answered, al- 
most to a man, “Is this really a prob- 
lem?” 

Most of the panelists took the posi- 
tion that numerous, regular sales calls 
are an inherent part of industrial 
selling. In the case of distributors 
handling similar lines, at approxi- 
mately similar costs and offering sim- 
ilar services, it would probably be a 
rare instance in which a_ buver 
switched from his former supplier to 
another after only one call. 

This might happen, as William F. 
Chase, president of Bearing Service 
Co., Pittsburgh, pointed out, if a dis- 
tributor had an item heretofore un- 
obtainable, and hence would get an 
order on a single call. But, he ex- 
plains, that would be unusual, and in 
most cases, “any buver who would, 
just because one of our salesmen 
called once, switch from a concern 
from which he has been buving for 
some time to us, either is not very 


loval to his former supplier, or is very 
much dissatisfied with the service he 
has been getting. 


EASY COME, EASY GO... This distrib- | 


utor says further, “We are very dis- | 
trustful of any account that comes to | 
us on one call—unless that was a call | 
in which we gave exceptional service. | 


If he comes to us this easy, he will | 


leave us just as easily.” 

Mr. Chase is quick to remind other | 
industrial distributors that their chief 
function is to give service, this being | 
the only thing justifying their posi- 
tion between manufacturer and user. 
It is the only reason for the difference 
in cost between manufacturer’s price 
and cost to customers. Implied is the 
fact that a reputation for service can 
be built up only after several contacts 
with a distributor's 
and therefore multiple calls are mu- 
tually beneficial. 

Standard procedure for 
Service Co. salesmen, said Mr. Chase, 
is to build up this reputation for serv- 
ice during early calls on a prospect. 
They cite other long-time customers 
the prospect might know, who can 
confirm for him their satisfaction with 
the distributor, and they acquaint 
him with the services their firm offers. 
They do not, however, ask for busi- 
ness on one of the initial calls. 

Their interview is concluded by 
thanking the prospect for his time | 
and suggesting that he give Bearing | 
Service a call should he run into dif- | 
ficulty locating a hard-to-find or spe- | 
cialty item. They assure him they'll | 
work just as hard to serve him on this | 
one item as they would for an old 
established Permission — is 
asked to call again, as is an estimate 
of how often he would like to be 
called on. 

“We certainly want to make a prof- | 
it on our time and investment,” Mr. 


Continued on paae 26 


representative, 


Bearing 


customer. 





Concentrated ... describes the 
market for business 
automation and 


data processing: 


Concentrated 


Just 3,000 firms or gov: 
ernment agencies are 
presently using com- 
puters. 


Most of the punched 
card and tape equip- 
ment in use today is 
in the offices of 
approximately 8,000 
firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


only 
one 
publication, 


BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


exclusively serves 
this specific func- 
tion throughout all 
industries ! ; 


IF you are further 
interested in just who 
comprises these busi- 
ness automation buy- 
ing teams, and just how 
they are classified by SIC 
groups... 
IF you would like an au- 
thoritative insight into this 
dramatic market— Contact 
the nearest BA Office. 


In all of these 
organizations, 
there is a man- 
agement team 
responsible for 
decisions per- 
taining to 
business 
automa- 
tion. 


Note new 
address: 


288 Park Ave. West, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
(Chicago suburb) 


Terrace 4-9350 
100 E. 42nd St., 


New York 17, N.Y 
Murray Hill 2-2373 


266 So. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 


San Francisco, 
EXbrook 2-4073 
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WHY NOT 
FROST 

YOUR 
CAKE? 


Add the finishing touch 
to your product wrappings 
with Thilco TRADEMARKED 

Protective Papers 





Piain, undecorated wrappings are like 
a cake without frosting—dull, ordinary, 
lacking in eye-appeal and “‘salesman- 
ship.’ For just pennies more than plain 
Papers, you can add attractive PRINT- 
DECORATING to Thilco’s Protective 
Wrapping Papers. ‘Personalized’ pack- 
aging papers work twice as hard for 
you. They advertise your brand name 
to vast new audiences, provide imme- 
diate identity and boost the buy-appeal 
of your products. They can include 
product model identification and code 
information to simplify inventory. When 
printed with use or assembly instruc- 
tions, content analysis, etc., you save 
by eliminating expensive inserts. Profit 
from the many sales-building advan- 
tages of Thilco PRINT-DECORATED 
Protective Papers. Write for complete 
information, today! 


Waukesha Motors 
finds Thilco Trade- 
marked Poly-Kraft 
provides outstanding 
protection for 
engine parts, plus 
PEL Delt Mele lals! 
name advertising, 
easy shelf- 
identification and 
prestige. 


Thilco makes Protective Papers of 
every kind, type and description. What- 
ever your needs — Waterproof protec- 
tion, prevention of moisture-vapor 
transmission, control of grease and oil 
penetration or general decorative pack- 
aging — there’s a Thilco Protective 
Paper made to fit your most exacting 
requirements, and which can be fur- 
nished in sheets, rolls, pre-cut sheeted 
rolis and specialty bags. 


THILCO PAPERS INCLUDE: 
Aspholted Waterproof Barriers, 
Woxed Moisture-Vapor Borri- 
ers, Non-Staining Resin Lam- 
inates, Polyethylene Treated 
Papers, Glassines and Grease- 
proofs, and Specialty Krofts 
ond Bogs. 

Write for free Sample Kit 


TuiLco 
7 Functional Fifers 


Saks 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT * BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI * KANSAS CITY 
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PROBLEMS .. 


continued from p. 25 


Chase adds. “but we don’t expect to 
get it for nothing. We want to serve 
a useful purpose in the economy. We | 
could have, during the last 30 years, 
trained salesmen out of proportion to | 
our service organization and, perhaps, | 
gained more accounts. Instead, we 
considered it preferable to be pre- | 
pared to give the utmost in service | 
before preselling it.” 


POLICY OR JUST PRACTICE? Al- 
though most of the panelists did not 
think it unusual for a salesman to call 
three, four or more times before an 
order is received, some did express 
surprise that a purchasing agent 
would make this a condition of plac- 
ing an order, or state that such was 
the company policy. 

In fact, H. E. Neale, director of 
sales for the Bullard Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., says he knows of no company 
whose top management would sanc- 
tion such a policy, and suggests that 
Mr. Isaacs contact the general man- 
ager of a company whose purchasing 
people take such a position and in- 
form him of the situation. 

As for Bullard, a machine tool 
manufacturer, its sales contacts are 
almost completely with technical 
people rather than purchasing agents. 
It is “customary,” as he puts it, to go 
through rather lengthy preliminaries 
with the technical people to establish 
equipment need, productivity, ulti- 
mate savings, etc., before the quota- 
tion stage is reached. So here, in the 
case of direct selling by a manufac- 
turer, the nature and complexity of 
the product almost requires several 
sales calls and subsequent digestion 
periods. 

Bullard salesmen usually keep in 
touch with purchasing agents during | 
preliminary negotiations, both as a 
courtesy to them, and to keep them 
informed of current activity. Thus 
when a proposition reaches the quota- 
tion stage, the purchasing people can 
issue the request for it with a fair 
knowledge of the entire transaction. 

Robert B. Eastty, manager of sales 
at Kerrigan Iron Works Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., admits indirectly that 
Mr. Isaacs does indeed have a prob- 
lem, and suggests that advertising | 
might solve it. Says Mr. Eastty: =| 





THE 


DEFENSE BUDGET 


totals almost $45 billion of which $14 
billion is for procurement, $11 billion for 
operations and maintenance, $4.4 billion 
for research and development, $1.3 bil- 
lion for construction. The United States 
Air Force controls the following expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1961. 


AIRCRAFT : 
USAF 68% 


Of a total budget of 6.1 billion USAF 
will spend $4,183,000.000 or 68%. 


MISSILES: 
USAF 15% 


Of $4 billion allocated for missiles, the 
USAF will spend $3 billion or 75%. 


CONSTRUCTION: 
USAF 68% 


Of $1,263,000,000 budgeted for military 
construction, which includes missile sites, 
the USAF will spend $858,000,000 or 
68° Oo 


ELECTRONICS & 
COMMUNICATIONS 


SYSTEMS: 
_ 


USAF 


(Does not include electronic components 
of Aircraft and Missiles) 
Of $1,096,000,000 allocated, the USAF 
will spend $679,000,000 or 62%. 
The USAF is the world’s biggest single 
market . . . and also one of the most 
complex. 
AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST—the pro- 
fessional magazine of top ranking USAF 
personnel and management men in aero- 
space industry—now offers a once-a-year 
bonus opportunity to cover this market: 
The Eleventh Annual 

AIR FORCE ALMANAC 
This special September issue of AIR 
FORCE/SPACE DIGEST offers you two 
great advertising benefits: 

1. A full year’s reference life. 

2. 10,000 bonus circulation, including 
distribution at the great Aerospace 
Panorama which will highlight the 
Air Force Association Convention 
in Philadelphia, September 20-24. 

For complete information, phone the 
nearest AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 


regional office or write: 


AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 


Research Department. Room 211 
1901 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
New York—Los Angeles—Chicago—Boston—London 











“We, ourselves, have not run into 
this problem in recent years, probably ’ 
because we are so well-known in our : CMPD S sole purp ner ? 
particular industry. We have a rather 1s to establish Communications 


extensive direct mail and trade paper 


program. And, probably through between B uyer 
these advertising efforts over the and Se l ler 


years, we have overcome the problem 
and have become quite well-known to 
all the prospects who purchase our 
materials.” 


UNWRITTEN LAW .. W. Arthur 
Emst, vice-president and treasurer of 
Howard Industries, Racine, Wis., de- 
clares that at no time has his firm 
found a purchasing agent who actual- 
ly demanded a set number of calls 
before he would talk business. He ad- 
mits, though, that in a great many 
cases many more than three or four 
calls are made before any selling is 
accomplished. 

And E. S. Sweeney, Jr., engine- 
material handling sales manager for 
Sweeney Brothers Tractor Co. in Far- 
go, N. D., also says he’s never en- 
countered “the three- or four-call 
customer.” He thinks it only natural, 
however, for customers to do more 
business with those who call on them 
more frequently. But, “If we have a 
needed item, or one on which we can 
show a greater cost advantage, we / 
have quoted and even obtained busi- 


ness on the first call.” ° 
Se ck tte ee | On ee job better than others 


fusal of i ith ; d : : F 
mgwerel : mayer to do. business wi CMPD is the only national industrial purchasing directory 
a salesman’s firm before several pre- : : 
limi " GR dahl that lists manufacturers’ telephone numbers. We are frank, 
reek A ht s was W. G. Rosendahl, in fact delighted, to admit that CMPD may produce less 
vice-president and sales manager of traceable inquiries for advertisers — but let’s see why: 
Nebel Machine Tool Corp., Cincin- 
Continued on page 28 


bs . 


CMPD’s publishing philosophy is positive and practical. 
We exist only to establish communications, the fastest pos- 
sible ways, between buyers and sellers of industrial products. 
And industry does more telephone buying and inquiring 
every passing day. 





CMPD has become “American Industry’s Telephone Direc- 
tory” because we believe in publishing it for users’ practical 
needs — not by numbers of volumes or pounds of paper. 
So ... while undoubtedly CMPD will produce its share of 
inquiries you can trace through keyed addresses, source 
mentions, etc., depend upon it first of all to get quick action. 

















Industrial advertisers and their agencies who have heard the 
“inquiry pitch” repeatedly know CMPD as the most modern 
and most used directory in its field. That’s why it belongs 
top of list in any Communications advertising schedule. 





Published twice each year (April amd October) 
— always months ahead to get quick action! 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


Get me the Sales Manager, the Assist- Advertiser-Agency Services Division 


ant Sales Manager, and some likely 
candidates for their jobs! 205 East 42nd Street * NEW YORK 17 © MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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WHEN STEEL WAS 
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ONE BOOK WAS SIGNIFICANTLY 








Although the steel industry’s operating rate was seriously low in early 
1961, it is significant that Iron and Steel Engineer registered an all- 
time high in advertising pages—up 5%* over record 1960. e Signifi- 
cance is twofold: a reflection of steel’s inherent strength, vigor and 
long-term equipment needs . . . an indication that Iron and Steel Engi- 
neer is the most direct and economical means of influencing the men 
who initiate purchases. Cost per page, only $210! 


*Through May, 1961 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


THE MOST CONSPICUOUS VALUE IN STEEL INDUSTRY PUBLISHING 
1010 EMPIRE BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 27 


nati. Although he believes regular 
sales calls are an essential part of all 
good industrial selling, he points out 
that the only way to introduce a prod- 
uct to a potential customer is, first of 
all, to thoroughly acquaint him with 
the product you represent. Then, if 
and when the buyer needs that par- 
ticular product, he will ask a sales- 
man to submit a quote. 


HINDSIGHTED HELP .. - A slightly dif- 
ferent stand is taken ‘ Olin Boone, 
assistant sales manager at J. M. 
Huber Corp. in Hillside, N.]., whose 
suggestion is much like the old saw 
about locking the barn after the horse 
is stolen, and is more likely, he ad- 
mits, to help Mr. Isaacs’ future com- 
petitors than himself. 

He proposes that once a prospect 
is sold, and explains why (company 
policy) a sale was not made earlier, 
the salesman has a fair chance to con- 
vince him that such a policy is un- 
sound. If such a policy wasn’t dis- 
closed until the requisite number of 
calls had been made, however, before 
that time the salesman would be up 
against an “invisible ghost.” 

Making one wonder whether it’s 
all really worth it or not, Mr. Boone’s 
final remark is, “We wouldn’t con- 
sider such a purchaser a customer, 
anyway. Reading between the lines, 
he will give anyone who makes regu- 
lar calls a little business. With such a 
concept, can anyone get enough to 
make it worth while?” * 








Acme Meg. 


Dist RiIBU TORS WORKSHOP 


These workshops give the distributors 
a chance to present their problems! 
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Sparking red-hot reader interest is a specialty with 
us. A Jan. 2 article, ‘Purchasing and Sales: Is There 
a Conflict?” pulled reprint requests from over 100 
companies. ‘Get Supplier Help on Cost Reduction” 
did even better on Jan. 30. The Feb. 13 cover story, 
“Is the Slump Ending?” was featured in the New 
York World Telegram & Sun and picked up by news- 
papers from coast to coast. Readers purchased 
well over 1000 extra copies of the annual Value 
Analysis issue, at $1 each, before press date. This 
is the kind of exciting, shirt-sleeve reporting that 
enhances every issue of PURCHASING Magazine. 
No wonder both PA’s and advertisers consistently 
vote it their No. 1 purchasing publication. 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE 
Sells the man who buys 


A Conover-Mast publication @ 205 £. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Here’s why... 


SAFETY MEN ARE AN 
IMPORTANT SALES FACTOR 


in the industrial market 


INDUSTRY EXPERIENCED 1,950,000 
DISABLING WORK INJURIES IN 1960 


This astounding figure cost the U.S. the 
staggering total of $4,400,000,000... 
and the bill isn’t fully paid. These 
injuries will cause 136,000,000 more lost 
days in future years. Of the total work 
injuries, about 13,800 were fatal and 
85,000 resulted in some permanent 
impairment. The table below shows the 
approximate number of injuries involv- 
ing different parts of the body as esti- 
mated from reports of nine state labor 
departments. 


75,000 


120,000 


170,000 


490,000 


140,000 


“SS FINGERS 390,000 


LEGS 230,000 
FEET 120,000 


TOES 75,000 


GENERAL 140,000 


BUILDING FIRES COST 
MANUFACTURERS AN 
ADDITIONAL $183,810,000 (1959) 


In 1959, fire and explosion of combus- 
tible material accounted for 6,898 
deaths. There are over 100 categories of 
fire fighting and fire protection products 
that are essential to industry in com- 
bating losses and accidents due to fire. 





TODAY, SAFETY IS ONE OF 
THE MAJOR AREAS WHERE 
INDUSTRY CAN CUT COSTS 


The causes and sources of work injuries are 
under constant surveillance throughout all 
industry. A better understanding of these facts 
leads industry to a sound program of safety 
education and accident prevention through the 
elimination of fire, mechanical, environmental 
and health hazards. Not all states keep such 
records, but among reporting states the follow- 
ing figures have been recorded. 











a ee ee 


Source: Reports from state compensation 
commissions. 
*Wage compensation only. 


What are the safety features of your product? 
How can its use help prevent accidents? Will 
its use simplify operations, reduce the chance 
of error, eliminate fatigue? Whether you sell 
safety gloves or clothing, floor maintenance 
products, material handling equipment, special 
solvents or any one of over 600 other product 
classifications related to safety in the areas 
denoted above, it’s important to tell and sell 
the safety man. 





TO INSURE SALES, SELL THE 
MAN RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PLANT SAFETY 


He’s called the Safety Director, Safety 
Coordinator, Safety Engineer, Safety 
Chairman, Safety Supervisor. In most 
plants he is responsible for fire preven- 
tion, too. In smaller plants he may also 
handle training, security, employee rela- 
tions, and personnel. Whatever his title 
and other duties, he is management’s 
watchdog to see that maximum safety 
goes into all plant operations. He can 
help you sell your product—if you sell 
him on its safety merits. 


HERE'S HOW TO REACH AND 
SELL THE SAFETY MAN 


Make your sales promotion dollars more 
effective by advertising in National 
Safety News. ‘‘News”’ readers have been 
designated by their management as the 
people responsible for safety functions 
in their plants. They establish safety 
policies and buy or recommend count- 
less products that help prevent accidents, 
control fire, increase worker comfort 
and lessen fatigue. These safety men 
look to NSNews—official National 
Safety Council publication—for ideas, 
facts, information and products that can 
help prevent accidents. More advertisers 
reach and sell the safety market through 
NSNews than through any other safety 
publication. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
1S YOUR BEST MEDIA BUY 


The “‘News”’ provides dominant market 
coverage with high quality paid circula- 
tion of 35,521 copies going to over 
25,000 plants every month. Yet it only 
cost you $13.37 per 1,000 to reach these 
important potential buyers, the lowest 
circulation cost in the field. NSNews 
produced over 39,000 reader inquiries 
for advertisers and carried over 1,200 
pages of editorial during 1960. 


GET THE FACTS... 


Find out how you can sell more to 
industry if your product has an impor- 
tant safety factor. You'll see why 
National Safety News should have an 
important place on your advertising 
schedule now! Send for complete media 
data file folder today! 





NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


A National Safety Council Publication 
425 N. Michigan Ave. . 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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THESE CLIENTS 
OF LONG STANDING 
ARE EVIDENCE OF 
OUR ABILITY 
TO CREATE 
AND SERVICE 
YOUR EXHIBIT 
PROGRAMMING 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 

ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. 

ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL 
co. 


BELL & GOSSETT COMPANY 

COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 

CRANE CO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MFG. CO. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSN. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


E. I. duaPONT deNEMOURS & CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


a oe 
X-RA 


cnaanheacn CORP. 


ILLINOIS BELL 
TELEPHONE CoO. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CO. 


JOHNSON SERVICE CO. 
MEAD JOHNSON & CO. 


MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO. 


MOTOROLA INC. 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS 
CORP. 


PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & 
COKE CO 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSN. 
STANDARD BRANDS INC, 
SWIFT & CO. 

THE TRANE CO. 


el 


A complete professional 
service including counsel, 
planning and design, 
construction, installation 
anywhere 
and storage if desired. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, Ill 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


-+ Chicago International Tr 
Exposition, McCormick 
cago. 


-- Western Plant Maintenance 
gineering Show, Pan 
Los Angeles. 


Pacific 


ditorium, 
. Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
tion of Kentucky, Louisville 


& Scientists 


America, Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


- United Inventors 


August 


1-12.. Trade Fair, 


Sydney, Australia. 


Sydney 
grounds 


7-10..Eastern Housewares Show 


seum, New York. 


7-12..Melbourne Engineering Exhibition 


Melbourne, Australia. 


AT : 
- National 


16-Oct.1.. 


. Aerospace Panorama 


- National 


Builders Hardware 


position, Hotel Fontainebleau, 


ami Beach, Fla. 


German Industries Exhibition 


Berlin, Germany. 


Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia. 
Stationery & Office 


Equipment Association, Conrad- 
il 


, Chicago. 


Office 


tion Exhibit 


Management Associ- 
of Office Equipment 
Shoreham 


Machines Hotel 


& Building 
Sheraton H 


Industrial Sanitation 
Maintenance Show, 


tel, Philadelphia. 


October 


22-25... Western Electronic Show 


vention, Cow Palace 


cisco. 


Auto 


Convention 


28 .. National Accessory 
Exhibit, 


Vegas, Nev. 


30-Sept.10..St.  Eriks 


Sweden. 


September 


3-10..Welding and Cuttir 


Essen, Germany. 


-- Exposition of Tool 


Brussels, Belgium. 


.- National Chemical 
ternational Amphitheater, 


cago. 


. International 
Olympia, London 

..Industrial Building | 

Congress, Coliseum 

-Instrument Automation 
and Exhibit, Sy 
Angeles. 


International Autumr 


Netherlands. 


.- Tennessee Valley Agric 
Industrial Fair 


—— 7 
Anoxvuie, ienn 


-» Truck B 
n 


atic 


- internati 


- Western Building 


. Bakery 


- Industrial 


Not ] 
- National 


International Timber Fair, Basle, 
Switzerland. 


dy & Equipment Associ- 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


Show, Phila- 


ctrical Progress 


nal Plowing & Farm Ma- 


shinery Display, Bellevill, Ont. 


Exhibition 


England. 


lectronic Computer 


Olympia, London 
Industries Expo- 


sition, Great Western Exhibit Cen- 


ter, Los Angeles. 
Industrial Exposition, Con- 


vention Hall, Atlantic City. 


Film 
Exhibition Trade 
New York City. 


-Visual 
Bldg. 


and Audic 


Electr 
lotel Sherman, Chicago. 


nics Conference 


of Automotive 


1ft Engineering D 














IN 
“NEW” COBO HALL 


DETROIT 
AES MAY 7-11, 1962 


Tt -tiaee oy Yaa], [et—mieie], [ej]. ji -}— 


Tale! 


—» ¢Jeh-jegle] 


The 29" INTERNATIONAL 
FOUNDRY er 


oe: ee mf 
VOU PY MOST IMPORTANT an 
. + EXPOSITION of FOUNDRY x 
are invited to y ee and. SUPPLIES . 
participate with a Sey 4 in 10 YEARS» fk 
x 4 
display of your yey ot 
products or services 
and to... 


.- roll out the 
RED CARPET 


for foundrymen from 
all over North America 


and the World 


t Almost 

“ CARPE 1000 feet 

Th R of Red Carpet 12 

p ® feet wide will cover the 
main diagonal aisles of the Show 





AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S SOCIETY 


Ne For Exhibit Information Write . . . Wire ‘ - - Phone 
GOLF AND WOLF ROADS . VANDERBILT 4- 0181 ° DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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DRILLING- 
PRODUCING 


Wor_p OIL . 

is the specialized, job-help 
publication for the oil ex- 
ploration - drilling-producing 
industry. 


HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 


PETROLEUM 

REFINER 

for 39 years has 

correlated its editorial 
approach with the spe- 
cialized buying power pat- 
tern of the industry it 
setves. 


OIL AND GAS 
PIPE LINE 


PipE LINE 

INDUSTRY 

is the engineering- 
operating work book of the 
crude oil, products and gas 
pipe line business. 


1961 





Too often marketing plans are made to include sales 
to “the oil industry” when, in fact, the drilling-producing, 
hydrocarbon processing or pipe line industry should be 
specified. These are separate and distinctly different 
types of operations, each employing specialists whose 
interests do not cross over into either of the others. 
Therefore, selling these markets calls for specialized 
sales and advertising media. 


WORLD OIL 


More advertisers run “every-issue” schedules in GPC 
publications than in all other oil publications combined. 








SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL 

WorLD OlL editorial is tailored to serve its 
readers, keeping them informed of develop- 
ments in their industry, providing job-help 
information they can use. Each issue carries 
more pages of technical engineering-operating 
editorial specifically for men in drilling- 
producing than any other publication. WORLD 
Oiv’s editorial staff consists of field-experienced 
specialists who know the drilling-producing 
industry and what is of interest to its members. 


PROVEN READER INTEREST 

Readership studies show 92% of subscribers 
read their copy of WoRLD OIL upon arrival in 
the mail . . . refer to each issue an average of 
3.2 times. There is a consistent demand for 
reprints of articles published in WorLD OIL. 
Over 16,000 copies of a recent eight-page 
report were sold following its appearance in 
WoRLD OI. A total of 102,000 reprints were 
ordered last year . . . proof of reader interest. 


COVERS DRILLING-PRODUCING 


MARKET-MATCHED CIRCULATION 
WoRLD OIL’s paid ABC circulation, concen- 
trated in the drilling-producing industry, geo- 
graphically parallels the market itself. WoRLD 
OIL goes to men who, as indicated by their own 
companies, are responsible for 98% of the in- 
dustry’s purchases . . . circulation with con- 
firmed buying power. 


ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 

Because WoRLD OIL is devoted to the com- 
munication of specialized work knowledge for 
application during working hours, it provides 
the ideal climate for advertising. The confidence 
drilling-producing men have in WorLD OIL 
transfers itself to the advertising, creating 
greater acceptance for your sales message. More 
every-issue advertisers to the oil industries have 
schedules in Gulf specialized publications than 
all other publications combined. 


For market and media information write 
for WORLD OIL’S Market Data Book. 


i 
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Why a Highway Contractor 
reads ACP (and 16,500 do!)* 


“I’m always looking for something to make my business run 
more efficiently: new equipment, parts, service, used machines, 


ha 


facts on jobs, too! 


An ad in any magazine can tell a contractor what to buy—but 
only ACP tells him where to buy! Currently ACP books go to 
some 50,000 contractors, in a total circulation of 100,000. Of 
these—more than 16,000 are involved in large scale earthmov- 
ing projects and highway construction. These larger contractors 
buy equipment, parts, tools and every kind of road supply from 
cement to steel. 


“When I move into a new job or territory, I look for dealers 
with the equipment, parts, service and supplies I need. My 
ACP publication saves me a lot of steps.” 


This demonstrates that large contractors are on the move from 
state to state—and that sales are local! The man with some- 
thing to sell must reach the buyer where he wants to buy. 


“I can learn a great deal about the distributor from his ads 
and the news columns in my Regional Publication.” 


Associated Construction Publications are the only common 
market place for buyers and sellers, and it brings them together 
in a friendly, home town, atmosphere. Besides large projects 
ACP readers are involved in a variety of work, including bridges, 
light excavating, building, water and sewer contracting—even 
some 4000 asphalt producers and 5600 who are owners of 
ready mix equipment. And their annual volume ranges 

from less than $50,000 to more than $5,000,000. 


You can take advantage of this mighty local market 
through its locally edited and published media by a 
single call to our Chicago office, or to any of your 
Associated Construction Publication 
‘ , ed 
Regionals. Do it now! * Based on an independent survey, May, 1961, on 


ACP circulation—complete results on request 








ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill., Phone: STate 2-7048 
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Which ad 
attracted more 
readers? 


Performance makes the world of difference 


NO “NEW IMAGE” FOR US, THANKS 


nwadays practically everyone talks about “changing the image,” “creating 
srpovrate image” or “giving the product a more dynamic image.” 


"eno auch talk around Jenkins Bro: 


omes to valves, we've as madern ax tamorrow! But when it comes to « 
hanks. Not for us. Our corporate image is nearly 100 
s just fine. Here's why: 


We'll Keep our Old, 1869-Model “Image” - 
Our Business Friends Seem to Like It 


porate imanve 
s old, and it stil 


“A Fair Offer” waa first published in 1869. 
Simple and forthright, it said that Jenkins 
Bros. wanted Jenkins Valves to be judged 


uct which asks for the hardest job, will also 
be better, longer lasting and more trouble- 
free in regular, run-of-the-mill applications. 


on performance. But-— and this made the Makes sense, doesn’t it? 
ax ata a rh he pty tem At intervals we republish “A Fair Offer” 
ee app ~~ ie tek “ - he dined just because it does make sense to so many 
Senet _ ont — of our customers and friends. It’s a useful 
place you can nt reminder that products may charge but high 
To us, it just naturally figures that the prod- standards never go out of style. 

: 

A FAIR OFFER . 

If you will put a Jenkins Valve, rec- 


Jorhuns Bro ommended for your particular sarv- 
f ite, on the worst place you can find 


Jenkins Bros, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17 


..» where you cannot keep other 
valves tight — and if it is not per- 
fectly tight or it does not hold 
steam, oil, acids, water or other 
fluids longer than any other valve, 
you may return it and your money 


will be refunded. de Brey 


Te control the flow of corrosive fluids in the most 
services, Powell offers valves that hawg far greater cc 


Among the many metals and specia’ alloys in whic 


valves can be supplied are Stainless Steel, Nicke 
Metal*, Hastelloyt Alloys, Ni-resst*, Alun 


Powell... world’s largest family of valves 


TRE WM. POWELL COMPANY + DEPENDAGLE VALVES SINCE 1646 + CINGINNAT! 22, OHIO 


This early Jenkins Casalog cari famous 4 FAIR OFFER which Yas appeared in every catalog since 1869. 


entcer. Eectncxe Uxtob 7 
: 


Cummacat Excuresawe October 31, 19¢ 


@ These two valve advertisements recently ap- 


EMPHASIS ON ‘IMAGE’ 
VERSUS ‘PRODUCT’ 


peared in the same issue of Chemical Engineer- 
ing. One ad emphasized the value of the manu- 
facturer’s name and reputation, while the other one 
stressed the performance of their products. Which 


ad attracted more readers? See page 38. 
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in the 
finishes-on-metal’”’ field 


ey mekeon eres a 
finishing 


leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION 
LOWEST COST just $10.08 per thousand 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 


+ « « More circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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AD ATTRACTED MORE READERS 


| The Powell ad attracted a greater 


number of readers, rating a “noted” 
score of 17% and a “read most” score 
of 3%. While the Jenkins ad received 
only an 11% in the “noted” category, 
its “read most” score of 3% was the 
same as that of Powell’s ad. 

Evidently people who buy or 
specify valves are more interested in 
what the valves will do for them 
than in the image their manufactur- 
er projects, whether it’s new and 
progressive or old-fashioned and 
“fair’—like Jenkins Bros. 

In the Powell ad readers could see 
four different types of valves pic- 


Below is the answer 
to the problem on page 37 


tured and read about and compare 
their specifications with a view to 
their own applications. In a quick 
scanning of the Jenkins ad a reader 
almost has to get down to the 1886 
catalog cover to find the word 
“valve,” and discover what the firm 
sells. 

The similarity of “read most” 
scores seem to indicate that a basic 
group of valve users would read 
valve ads regardless of attention-get- 
ting elements. 

The complete scores, reported by 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., follows: 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 








% of Readers 


Werle’: bergest family of vatves 


Cost Ratios 


NO “NEW IMAGE” POR US, THANKS 


17 16 3 


89 89 50 





JENKINS BROS. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


11 





Cost Ratios 58 








WHAT THE SCORES MEAN 


NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when 
interviewed, said they remembered having seen an ad 
—whether or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 

SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers 
who said they remembered seeing the ad and asso- 
ciated it with the name of the product or advertiser 
READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who 
ead 50% or more of the copy. 


COST RATIO tells the relationship between the cost 
per hundred readers (who ‘“‘noted’’ for example) for 
a specific ad and the corresponding median average 
cost for all ads in the same issue. A ‘‘Noted’’ cost 
ratio of 175, for example, would mean that the ad 
stopped’’ 75%. more readers per dollar than par 
for the issue, par being 100 and representing the 
Thus a cost ratio above 100 
race; below 100 is below average 


median 2 cost 





ANNOUNCING 





...4 new kind of publication. 

A professional publication for scientists and engineers covering the entire 
spectrum of science and technology applicable to industrial progress...a 
unique technical information service providing cross-communication 
between the scientific and engineering specialties ...an ideal environment 
for advertisers with a product, a concept, a capability. 


See it come to life in the prototype issue, August, 1961. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 205 E. 42nd STREET, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 











the 
ON TARGET 
book 


Paid for... 


read by... 


the KEY dealer-contractors 


Straight-shooting AMERICAN ARTISAN gets to the heart of your 
market . . . to the bigger, more profitable outlets in Warm Air 
Heating, Sheet Metal Contracting, Air Conditioning, Ventilation 
and Dust Removal. 

In-the-field surveys of city after city, year after year, prove that 20 
to 25% of the dealers do 75 to 80% of the total volume. And this 
research also establishes that the overwhelming favorite of these 
KEY dealer-contractors is AMERICAN ARTISAN, the magazine they 
PAY to read. 


No other book reaches this concentration of buying power so ef- 
fectively, so provably! KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. Mich- 


Provides the only FULLY paid 
(ABC) circulation in its field. 


Leads in number of editorial pages. 

Excels in editorial content — is the 
most quoted, the most respected. 

Leads in advertising volume. 

Is used on an exclusive basis by 
more advertisers. 


Leads by far in coverage of the 
key dealer-contractors. 


igan, Chicago 2. Complete market and media data available. 
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'HATE 
A] BUSINESS 


WEEK | HATE 
BUSINESS WEEK 1 


MATE Svsiness Ween 1 Hat 


En fen TOT meses, 














Is this the way to treat a man of vision? 


We like to think of ourselves as men of vision, but 
there’s an optometrist who disagrees. 


Recently, we rejected his bid for a Business Week 
subscription. It’s our policy, we explained, to 
solicit subscriptions only from management men. 


Why? said he. If we can read his charts, why can’t 
he read ours? 


The reason is this. Business Week is edited only 
for those executives who really need sharp, clear 
images of the business scene. We just don't feel 
that optometrists (or others outside the focus of 


management) can really profit from its contents. 


As they say in the ads, Business Week’s audience 
is richer and more concentrated. That's why so 
many advertisers (of both business and consumer 
persuasion ) use it regularly. 


We hope our optometrist friends understand. We 
may have to change our glasses soon. In our busi- 
ness we have to be acurate. 

You advertise in Business Week Wee 
when you want to influence 

management men. 








BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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MARKETING 


MILESTONES 


IM’s Monthly Digest of Trends and Developments of Special Importance To Industrial Marketers 


MAGNETIZED PLASTIC 


A British manufacturer has produced a 
permanently-magnetized plastic strip de- 
signed for industrial applications such as 
retaining lids on metal boxes, collecting 
swarf in engineering processes, conveying 
small ferrous components up steep angles, 
etc., with the tape—impregnated with 
magnetic powder—impervious to demagnet- 
ization except when it is burned. 


PLASTICS INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


To provide plastics industry information, 
the Bureau of the Census and the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce are 
cooperating in the inauguration of a 
plastics products annual statistical pro- 
gram, with a summary of 1960 statistics 
slated for release this summer. 


TALK MAKES MONEY 


American Telephone & Telegraph once 
again had higher earnings than any other 
corporation in the nation, with 1960 eam- 
ings $1,148.8 million, representing an 
8.9% gain over its 1959 earnings. General 
Motors ranked second, with 1960 earnings 
of $959.0 million. 


INDUSTRIALIZED FARMERS 


Farm purchases of industrial goods can 
be expected to rise 12% during the next 
five years, as farm mechanization and 
specialization continues to expand, accord- 
ing to a study recently completed by a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture economist. 


Missile Making Becomes 
‘Noteworthy’ to Census Bureau 


Exciting marketing developments can pop in un- 
likely places at times—such as the footnotes in fine 
print in Bureau of the Census statistical reports. A 
footnote in a document carrying the uninspiring de- 
signation “MC58(2)-39E” illustrates the point. 

The report carries the further identification: 
“Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries—Part II, 
1958 Census of Manufactures.” One of the miscel- 
laneous industries: “Complete Guided Missiles.” 

Anyone conversant with the new (effective 
January 1, 1958) Standard Industrial Classification 
codes knows that there just is no 4-digit S.I.C. 
code for establishments which manufacture “Guided 
Missiles, Complete.” The Census Bureau knew it 
too. The Census Bureau also had some facts and fig- 
ures previously nonexistent. As a result, document 
MC58 (2)-39E contains this notation: 

“1925 (Census Code)—Guided Missiles, Com- 
plete (part of SIC Code 1929). The statistics for 
this industry under the previous classification sys- 
tem (prior to the revised 1957 edition of the Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification Manual) are unavail- 
able. In this report, based on the 1958 Census of 
Manufactures, the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Industry 1929 has been divided into two 
separate ones—1925, Guided Missiles, Complete, 
and 1929, Ammunition, Not Elsewhere Classified. 
This has been done in view of the rapid growing 
importance of the missile industry to the American 
economy.” 

The italics are ours—not the Census Bureau’s. The 
purpose is to highlight a short sentence which 
might be considered as one of the most impressive 
understatements of the year. 

Considering the fact that many intelligent, per- 
ceptive, competent experts from many different 
areas of industry worked side-by-side with govern- 
ment personnel in devising the current SIC codes, 
it might be considered somewhat startling that at 
the time the present codes were adopted, the guided 
missile industry was not thought important 
enough to be assigned its own separate category. 


THE ANATOMY OF CHANGE . . In collecting the 
data for its 1958 Census of Manufactures, the 
Census Bureau discovered some important facts 
about the manufacture of guided missiles. 

¢ 26 establishments, employing 108,431 persons, 
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HEALTH INDUSTRY 


According to the Health Information 
Foundation, an estimated 2.5 million per- 
sons—one out of every 30 employed Amer- 
icans—now work in health service indus- 
tries, and the 1960 census is expected to 
show that in 10 years the health field has 
risen from seventh to third place among 
major industries in terms of numbers of 
persons emploved. 


ENGINEERED GOVERNMENT 


According to a study released last month 
by the National Science Foundation, 
scientists, engineers, and technicians make 
up 10% of the personnel in state govern- 
ment activities, with the survey reporting 
41,000 scientists and engineers and 47,000 
technicians collectively employed by the 
50 states. 


FACSIMILE COMMUNICATIONS 


A completely transistorized facsimile 
communications system for rapid transmis- 
sion of graphic data has been placed on 
the market by Fairchild Camera & In- 
strument Corp., with reported capabilities 
of accepting all types of copy, hand- 
written or printed, as well as charts and 
photographs. 


TANK TRUCK RECORD 


Class I and II interstate for-hire tank 
truck companies did more than $412 mil- 
lion worth of business last year, marking 
an 8.4% increase over 1959 volume, with 
the largest single tank truck operator post- 
ing 1960 revenues of $19.3 million. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


devote 74% of their total production efforts to man- 
ufacturing “complete guided missiles.” 

© Capital expenditures by these establishments in 
1958 totaled $47,159,000—of which $17.4 million 
were for new structures and additions to plant, 
$28.8 million went for new machinery and equip- 
ment, and $1,022,000 were spent for used plant 
and equipment. 

© Total value of work done in by these missile 
manufacturers was $2.2 billion, of which nearly 
$1.6 billion came from their “primary products” 
(complete missiles) and $553.5 million came from 
secondary products. 

Part of a marketing story begins to emerge in the 
figure of $553.5 million income from “secondary 
products.” 

Fourteen of the establishments in this industry 
classification are in the 2,500-employe-and-over 
category; seven more are in the 1,000-2,499 group; 
three are in the 500-999 employe bracket, and the 
remaining two each employ over 100 persons. 


MARKET WITHIN A MARKET. . According to Cen- 
sus Bureau data, secondary products manufactured 
by these plants included the following items in 
1958. (Dollars are in thousands, for value of ship- 
ments. ) 


Product Category Value 


Ordnance and accessories $ 19,251 

Radio, tv, communication equipment . a 58,364 

Other electronic components 5,227 

Aircraft equipment (miscellaneous) . 250,866 
Technical, scientific, & pro ional books; coils, trans- 
> etc., for el applications; complete 
aircraft; mo cations, overhaul, etc., of air- 

219,800 

Total : 3 ; $553,508 


These statistics relate to activity which took place 
in 1958. Industry authorities point out that a num- 
ber of changes have taken place in just the past two 
vears. 


As an industry in and of itself, ordnance presents 
marketers with a profile vastly changed from the 
one it had 10 vears ago. The traditional concept of 
“ordnance” is outdated. New companies have be- 
come full-fledged members of a “new” ordnance 
industry, and old line ordnance companies have 
become new types of companies as a result of in- 
ternal face lifting of their operations. 

In addition, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to separate companies in some other industries from 
what can variously be termed the “ordnance in- 
dustry,” the “aerospace industry,” the “missile/space 

rocket-propulsion industry,” or several other names 
which might equally apply. 








How may these new products affect your markets? 


New Products + New Customers = Changing Markets. That’s the simple | 
mathematics of marketing. The question is: How does one keep moving Industrial 
with changing markets for their own products? There are many ways, Equipment | ) 


of course. But a good place to start is via the pages of INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS, the monthly reporter of “What’s New” in equip- 
ment, parts, and materials. 
But IEN is more than just a “market locator” for new and improved 
products. It has equal value in selling and re-selling established markets 
as well. Each month, IEN calls on 81,000 important buyers and specifiers 
in all industries. They read IEN for only one reason: Product Information. 
Product information that will help them solve their constantly changing 
needs in engineering, production and maintenance. 
Only $205 a month to help keep present markets sold and to 
search out new ones—a basic essential in any marketing pro- 
gram these days. Our new Media Data File shows you why. 
Send for it today. No obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS | 


Affiliated with Thomas Publishing Company * 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., Phone: OXford 5-0500 % | 


News 


Onginn! Reaorter of Whale Hisar in Exvperant Pers. Mamet 
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PRECISE IMPACT OF 


to electric utilities now 


Now, we can accurately evaluate performance 
and effect of our editorial and your adver- 
tising to electric-utility management, both 
administrative and technical, by means of 
our new reader-research program “Reader- 
Data-Graph.” This new and different tech- 
nique, field tested for more than a year, 
measures reader interest and action for every 
page, editorial and advertising, in each issue 
researched. 

Advertisers benefit from these unusual fea- 
tures of the program: 


Large Sample (more than three times 
the numbers of readers researched than 
normally studied by other widely-accepted 
methods) permits separate study of major 
utility functions. 


Extensive Data is available for each ad- 
vertisement or editorial feature, including 
scores for “‘seen’’, ‘“‘amount read’’, “‘de- 
gree of interest”, and “‘action taken”. 


Usable Projections are possible because 
reading habits of non-respondents are 
included as well. 


This distribution equipment Graphic Presentation permits easystudy 
ad, page 11 of September 15 and comparison of ad-exposure patterns. 


EL&P, was seen by 58 percent : 

nips SE ccncendente: 31 5. IBM Data Storage keyed to EL&P’s 

percent of all respondents expressed varying de- IBM circulation classification system per- 
mits detailed study of reader response of 


grees of interest from moderate to great; seven oF | 
percent of all respondents reported action by sav- any one of dozens of different job titles of 


ing the ad, referring it to others, writing for more utility management, classified as adminis- 
information, or telephoning the manufacturer's trative, generation, transmission and dis- 
representative. On the opposite page, interest and tribution . . . even geographically if de- 
action charts show response to this same ad by sired. 

executives with varying job interests. 











This chart shows interest displayed and action taken by all —— — : 
respondents to each editorial and advertising unit in EL&P's moderate interest 
September 15, 1960 issue. “E'’, “2E"’, and “4E"’ denote one, MN =great interest 


two, and four-page editorial units; “A’’, “2A"’, and “4A"’ = +e: : 
denote one, two, and four-page units of advertising. [reson eet = specific action taken 








AEAEAAAAAAA AA 
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YOUR ADVERTISING 


measured by this new RDG service 





Administrative Executives 





Of the administrative executives respond- 








ing, 56 percent saw this advertisement, 29 
percent read some or all of the copy, 28 











percent expressed moderate to great 
interest, and six percent took some kind of 
action . . . saved the ad, referred it to 
others, wrote for more information, or called 
the manufacturer’s representative. 





Generation Executives 








Of the generation executives responding, 





55 percent saw the ad, 26 percent expressed 








moderate to great interest, and two per- 











cent were interested enough to take some 
kind of action even though the ad was not 














specifically aimed at generation executive 
attention. 





Transmission and Distribution 











Executives 























This example illustrates how much farther R-D-G serv- 
ice goes than other commonly-accepted readership 
studies. Due to IBM Data Storage, however, even more 
minute analyses by job title or geographic location are 
possible. For example, an advertiser can readily deter- 
mine exactly how effective his advertising is in reaching 
and influencing utility presidents and purchasing agents, 


the only 
magazine 
serving the & 
electric-utility 
industry 
exclusively 


Of transmission and distribution executives 
responding, 59 percent saw and remem- 
bered the ad, 37 percent read some or all 
of the copy, 33 percent reported moderate 
to great interest, and nearly nine percent 
took specific action... saving or referring 
the ad to others, writing or telephoning for 
more information. 


while skipping all titles in between. If he desires, he can 
also measure advertising impact on specific segments of 
the market, the west coast area, for instance. 

For more information about this program, the dy- 
namic electric-utility market, or other EL&P services 
call our office nearest you. 


A Haywood Publication 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
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You do — and so do your customers. 
When this interior decorator, for 
example, studies your catalog, he sees 
more than just text and pictures. 
Unconsciously he is reading 
between the lines for evidence of 
your company’s character. He looks 
for the quality image that only a 
good printer can help you achieve. 
Select your printer carefully — 

and early enough to get his help 

in the planning stages. Very 
likely he will specify a Warren 
paper, because he’ll get better 
results — and so will you. 

S. D. Warren Companys 

89 Broad St., 


warren’s) printing papers make a good impression 
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say 
Do 





Ready-miz concrete pour at Chicago's 


B EST WAY Marina City apartments project 
T0 SELL A For this, nothing beats a salesman’s call. 


C0 NSTR UCTI ON But the next best thing is advertising. 
MAN 9 And the best place we know of for advertising 
& 


to construction men is 


& 
read and preferred by construction men! Construction 
Methods ..:". 


A McGraw-Hill Publication + 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 “(fp 





A design engineering 
publication is as BIG 
as design engineers 





Say itis... 


DESIGN NEWS surveyed 
13,500 men on its own 
list — 4,286 replied. 
Question: ‘‘In the boxes 
below, please double 
check the one or two 
magazines that you read 
most regularly.”” (Aided 
recall, magazine front 
covers shown.) Answer: 
48% double-checked 
Design News. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING sur- 
veyed 5,000 subscribers — 1,671 
replied. Question: “In the past 12 

Many issues did you 
read?” (Aided recall, logotypes of 
Magazines shown.) Answer: 89% 
read at least 3 out of 4 issues of 
Product neering. 


Use it to lead design thinking 
in your direction... 
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Late News at Press Time 


"PROTECTING' CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS. Canada's royal commission on publica- 
tions has suggested that the Diefenbaker government take steps to reduce or 
eliminate Canadian industrial manufacturers’ use of non-Canadian business pa- 
pers when advertising products or services to Canadians. This could be done, 
the commission says, by: 


1. Barring the entry of foreign periodicals which contain advertising 
"which on its face indicates the availability of a product or service 
in Canada or is otherwise primarily directed to consumers (including 
industrial buyers) in Canada." This presumably would include ads which 
make reference to Canadian distributors or sales offices. 


2. Disallowing, as a business expense, the "expenditures incurred (by 
Canadian manufacturers) from advertising directed at the Canadian mar- 
ket in a foreign periodical wherever printed." 


DISTRIBUTION-FRANCHISE SYSTEM OUT. Judging from the report, the dis- 
tribution-franchise circulation system, as it stands today (a Canadian 
distributor contracts with a U. S. business paper publisher to pur- 
chase a set number of copies at a volume price and to mail these to 
his customers and prospects) would be "outlawed." At least seven U. S. 
publishers circulate copies in Canada via this system. 


CATALOGS HIT, TOO. The commission also recommended that catalogs enter— 
ing Canada from abroad be subject to the same taxes and duties as 
other printed advertising matter. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION'S RECOMMENDATIONS must be adopted by Parliament to 
become effective. At press time there was considerable feeling that 
they are so drastic that parliamentary approval may not be forthcoming. 


BETTER BUSINESS PAPER RESEARCH. The Industrial Advertising Research Insti- 
tute and the Association of National Advertisers are working together on a 
plan to upgrade the caliber of business paper research. According to J. E. 
Bachelder, IARI managing director, the proposal now under consideration 
would include offering a consulting service, for a fee. 


HELP NEEDED, WANTED. Mr. Bachelder said that much business paper re- 
search is confusing and misleading--but a very small per cent is de- 
Signed to deceive. He added that most business paper researchers would 
welcome help--if the price is right. 


TARGET DATE: SEPT. 26. The IARI will present its plan to the ANA at a 
meeting of the latter's business paper and business paper publishers com- 
mittees meeting Sept. 26. The plan, says Mr. Bachelder, is not de- 
Signed to simply approve or disapprove specific research projects. 
Instead, business paper researchers would be buying advice and assist- 
ance in an effort to make their research more meaningful and acceptable. 





Late News at Press Time 


(cont. from p. 51) 


AIA MAKES LITTLE PROGRESS ON UNIFORM CIRCULATION REPORTS. The Association 

of Industrial Advertisers committee working for standard job titles and plant 
descriptions by seven publications serving the printing industry has made 
little progress to date, says Harold Wilt, chairman of AIA media practices 
committee. Mr. Wilt, who is associate media director for business publications 
for J. Walter Thompson Co., says that the AIA committee suggested an ad- 
mittedly detailed form. BPA printing publications have given tentative ac- 
ceptance of suggested titles and descriptions, says Mr. Wilt, but ABC publi- 
cations involved can't agree. He adds that AIA committee is now considering 
a less detailed form, and is planning to set up another committee to work 
with publications in another category. 


ONE-PRICE TRADE SHOW EXHIBITING. Clapp & Poliak, New York, says it has a 
Solution to one of the major problems of companies exhibiting at industrial 
trade shows: estimating the cost of installation, maintenance and removal of 
exhibits. Exhibitors at the Design Engineering show, McCormick Place, Chi- 
cago, April 30-May 3, 1962, will have such services included in the booth 
rental fee, says C&P president Saul Poliak. 


F&S&R TO OPEN BOSTON OFFICE. Fuller & Smith & Ross will open a Boston office 
Aug. 1. It will be headed by Robert J. McMahon, as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. He was formerly a vice-president and marketing director in 
F&S&R's Pittsburgh office. 


STOCKBRIDGE TO HEAD NEW PRODUCT PLANNING FOR B. F. GOODRICH. Henry P. Stock- 
bridge, formerly a vice-president at Young & Rubicam, New York, has been 
named director of new product planning, a new position, at B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron. He was supervisor of the G. E. Housewares Division account 

at Y&R. 


LANIER PROMOTED AT MCGRAW-HILL. William D. Lanier, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant vice-president and assistant director of advertising sales of McGraw- 
Hill's Publications Div. He was formerly assistant to the director of adver- 
tising sales, Joseph H. Allen. Also, John C. Spurr, research director of 

M-H, has retired after 33 years with the company; and Charles S. Mill, pub- 
lisher of M-H's Purchasing Week, has also been named publisher of Product 
Engineering. Mr. Mill succeeds Stanley J. Alling, who has resigned. 





FOLEY JOINS TOBIAS, O'NEIL & GALLAY. Joseph E. Foley, Jr., formerly indus- 
trial marketing director for Roche, Rickerd & Cleary, Chicago, has joined 
Tobias, O'Neil & Gallay, Chicago, as vice-president in charge of the agency's 
Industrial Div. 





COMING BACK FOR MORE 


The young man has found a good thing 
and is obeying a natural human instinct in 
coming back for more. Readers of The Oil 
and Gas Journal also come back for more— 
regularly. 

The best proof of how a reader regards 
his business paper is his willingness to pay 
for it, and his enthusiasm for renewing at 
expiration. 

This isn’t something new, of course. The 
Oil and Gas Journal has enjoyed phenomenal 
reader loyalty for years. Last year, 76.01% of 
all readers renewed their subscriptions. 

This would be less remarkable if the sub- 
scription price were low—but The Oil and Gas 
Journal sells for $6 a year and almost all of 
the subscription selling and renewal is handled 
by direct mail. 

The Oil and Gas Journal has a full-time 
editorial staff of 45 people dedicated to the 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


proposition that the only way to stay on top 
is to produce each week a better magazine 
than it produced last week. Such dedication 
has endowed The Journal with an editorial 
vitality no other magazine in the field can even 
approach. 

In our sixtieth year of publishing, we’ve 
found that as long as we give our readers a 
substantial meal of informative facts and 
figures about their industry, they’ll keep com- 
ing back for seconds. 





™@IL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Again 

Architectural Record 
is first 

in its field 

with the “mosts” 


that mean 


LEADERSH 


best 


sales support in 





architect and 
engineer- planned 


building markets 





wl building irideet advertisers” 

most advertising pages” 

most new advertisers” 

most exclusive advertisers® 

most consecutive advertisers® 

most architect subscribers® 

most engineer subscribers” 

most verifiable coverage of architect-planned building” 
most economical for advertisers® 


most preferred by architects and engineers® 


most renewed” A [ C h t e C t U [ a | @: 
Record == r 1 . 


H H @ McGraw-Hill 
most editorial research RS nee mene 
New York 18, N. Y. 
‘stimulus to creative architectural and engineering design” 


most editorial pages™ 


most on schools 
Record-527; Forum-317; 
P/A-337 (1960) 


Record-2899; Forum-1651; 


. s . s 
most on religious buildings P/A-1 786 (1960) 
Record-1068; Forum-539; 
P/A-660 (5 mos. 1961) 


130 (1960) 


Record-237; Forum-91; 
P/A-83 (1960) 


397, 2-10 years 


most on industrial buildings ee 


P/A-18,432 (Dec. 1960 A.B.C.) 
Record-10,807; Forum-3,786; 


most on public buildings ‘ P/A-7,602 (Dec. 1960 A.8.C.) 


Over 85% coverage docu- 
mented by Dodge Reports 


most on commercial buildings 


Cost per page per 1,000 
most on houses : architect and engineer 


subscribers: Record-$25.42; 
Forum-$59.09; P/A-$29.77 


in 153 out of 169 studies 


most on apartments and hotels | sponsored by building product 


manufacturers and agencies 


Renewal rates, Dec. 1960 
A.B.C.: Record-62.75; 


most on lighting Forum-54.71; P/A-54.51 


é Eastman Editorial Research 
since 1956; Continuing 
Readership Research 


most on air conditioning and heating since 1953. 


Editorial analysis (1960) 





Not just numbers of people... 





To more and more advertisers who count circulation 
in terms of customers and prospects, here’s... 


the most important magazine of all 


Above you see two telephone directories, such as 
you probably use. One contains the numbers of 
“everybody.” The other concentrates on the “‘some- 
bodies,” the relevant numbers you want and need. 
Advertising media are like that. 

Your advertising may address itself to impres- 
sive numbers of people, but in the final analysis it 
will communicate meaningfully only with those 
relevant numbers who qualify as customers and 
prospects, or people important in other ways to 
your company’s growth and progress. 

It is in “U.S.News & World Report” that 
companies are finding the greatest efficiency and economy in 
advertising directed to a highly concentrated market of such 
customers and prospects. 

Factual documented studies* make clear that this largely 
unduplicated audience is composed of key people in business, 
industry, government, the professions and the community. Their 
average family income is higher than that of any other news maga- 
zine or any magazine with a circulation of more than one million. 


They are the buyers, not bystanders, in the 
American marketplace. 

What attracts these responsible, high-income 
people to ““U.S.News & World Report” week after 
week? The particular requirement they have in 
common is the need to be well-informed. They 
read and use the facts of national and _ inter- 
national developments, as reported in depth by 
“U.S.News & World Report.” It is a constant 
factor in the shaping of their business and per- 
sonal decisions. 

In this magazine they do not find the frothy, 
the flippant, or the extraneous. They do find the essential news 
and news analysis—and original news found nowhere else. All 
skillfully, readably put together by America’s top editors and 


journalists. Put together for important, decision-making readers — 


who are in absclute earnest about what they seek, what they 
want, what they will carefully read and use when they open the 
pages of “U.S.News & World Report.” 

In short . . . meaningful numbers of people. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 
Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation. 


*Call or write for the full documented, detailed facts on “U.S.News & World Report”—the kind of readers and advertisers its content naturally attracts and why more and more of these 
national advertisers are using this publication, ahead of all others, to spearhead their advertising campaigns. Ask your advertising agency or call our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Washington. 
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Washington Report 


BY STANLEY COHEN © 1M Washington Editor 


IF UNCLE SAM HAS HIS WAY, there'll be more foreign competition--right here 
at home. A special new Commerce Department unit is telling foreign firms that 
it's smart to invest in the U.S. for these reasons: 


Lower per product unit costs. Hourly wages are high, but so is produc- 
tivity. 


Important savings. Avoid import duties, ocean freight, insurance. Pay- 
roll taxes for social programs are lower; so are fuel and power. 


Think American. It'll be easier to spot style trends, and adapt products 
to American taste. 








OUR GOVERNMENT'S PITCH to U.S. business men who fear foreign competition: "Take 
a look at yourself." U.S. companies, according to Washington, aren't really 
trying. 
We're outsold. Only 12,000 U.S. manufacturers (of 300,000) even try to 
sell abroad. Most haven't even examined the potential. 





We're out-equipped. Foreigners use up-to-the-minute equipment. Over 
two-thirds of U.S. machine tools are more than ten years old. 





KINDS OF HELP are being offered by the government. 


Merchandising assistance. Government experts will lead U.S. firms onto 
the export trail. They'll provide real help until the company can go 
it alone. 


Tax incentives. One way or another, the administration is pledged to 
see that tax system drains off less "seed money.” 


Easier credit. Now under study at the Department of Commerce: FHA-type 
loans for industrial modernization and expansion. 











DEPRECIATION OR TAX CREDIT? Equipment industries continue to campaign for 
modernized depreciation schedules. Kennedy administration thinks tax credits 
are better right now, but promises depreciation changes later. 


Tax credit helps more companies. Surveys show fully one-third of big 
firms, one-half of small ones choose straight line depreciation over 
accelerated depreciation now available. 





Helps small companies. Tax credit uses retained earnings to bolster 
investment in new equipment. A boon to small and medium sized firms 
which have little access to outside financing. 





Cheaper. Tax credit cuts government revenue by less than half as much 
aS a five-year depreciation plan. Government points out tax revenue 
lost one way must be made up another. 


BUSINESS ETHICS are in the spotlight. It's a kind of cycle. During the de- 
pressed '30s, business was the whipping boy. Then government loyalty became 
a big issue. More recently, corruption in labor unions. 


High living. Horrible examples of expense account living which Revenue 
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Washington Report 


(cont. from p. 57) 
Service is feeding Congress would make tabloid readers drool. IRS claims 
it needs new laws to curb entertainment deductions. 


Price fixing. Even identical bids based on published catalogs are being 
questioned. 





Shoddy practices in the marketplace. These range from sponsorship of 
trashy shows to razzle-dazzle promises for junky products. All make 
enemies for business. 





LOOK FOR the government to display its interest in a variety of ways. 


Congress. Through investigations, like Kefauver's electric machinery 
probe. 


Big Brother. Commerce Department's new ethics committee, which hopes 
to stimulate voluntary curbs on abuses. 


Big stick. Lawyers at Justice and FIC hunger to litigate. 


KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION NIBBLES AT RED TAPE. Can't seem to marshal enough 
strength to root out entrenched interests. 





Urban problems. Mr. Kennedy is for a department of urban affairs, but 
with limited duties--really just the existing housing agencies with more 
social status. 





Transportation. A tragic lack of effort. Airlines, rails, shiplines 
are all in trouble. There's urgent need for a unified transportation 
policy, but entrenched interests--particularly in Commerce Department-- 
won't let go. While transportation industries wither, government only 
offers more studies. 





Consumer protection. Here Kennedy could have started fresh with central- 
ized direction. Instead, red tape experts have concocted a plan to 
parcel roles to a host of agencies. That means more jobs, fewer results. 





ADVERTISING BY DEFENSE CONTRACTORS is running the gauntlet again. Security 


clearance is tougher. And Defense Secretary McNamara is threatening to clamp 
down on the amount of spending. 


Security. The Pentagon is on a security jag. McNamara made some in- 
discreet disclosures. Now censors even try to "X" out information that 
has already been published. 


Money. McNamara has been secretly egged on by Senators like Ellender 
(D., La.) Russell (D., Ga.), Case (R., S.D.). Same old argument: why 
advertise to sell to government? 


MANPOWER RECRUITMENT ADS seem to be the root of the problem. 


Newspapers carry conspicuous displays. Senators feel they stir turnover 
of scientific personnel. 


Magazines are trying to get into the act. At least one big national 
magazine recently sounded out the Pentagon on its chances to qualify. 
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sales manager or design engineer’ 


a He’s a sales manager... accustomed to competitive pressure which puts 
sh on the ‘‘squeeze’’. To be successful he must keep ahead in many areas... 
selling, merchandising, packaging, pricing, market analysis...all the 
while chasing higher sales goals. Nor can the design engineer afford a one- 
track mind. He must design a better product, find a better component or 
material or finish, deliver more value at less cost... all the while fighting 
close production deadlines. To make the grade in either field demands 
keeping ahead in a// areas. The design engineer does it by reading MACHINE 
DesIGN, the magazine that serves the total spectrum of his needs and 
problems. How do you? 

A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


READERSHip OF YOUR Mess 

DESIGN EN nt 

oye GINEERS js WHAT yoy 
AND GET IN MACHINE DESIGN 


MORE MORE / MOR \ 4 MORE 4 MORE MORE 
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Behind every package are men who decide what 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who 
should make the package. They read Package 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. 
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...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 
field. 





... It fills the needs 
of the packaging men 
in engineering, 
research and production 
who make BUYING 
DECISIONS because it is 
the only book “tailor- 
made” for them. 


3 


If you want to sell these key men, you should 
have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 





EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Your Advertising 
Has a Job to Do 


@ In view of the complaints heard frequently 
these days about lack of proof of advertising effec- 
tiveness, it was interesting to note the recent com- 
ment of John Sargent, partner in the management 
firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget. 

Based on interviews with 32 typical companies 
selling to industry, Mr. Sargent reported to the New 
York chapter of the Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers that 75% of them had not established 
specific objectives for their advertising. 

This is probably equivalent to saying that the ob- 
jectives were so general that results could not be 
measured. The chances are that the companies 
placed in this category by the management con- 
sultant expected advertising to help sales in some 
general way, improve company reputation, or make 
brand names familiar in the markets where major 
sales were being recorded. 

Objectives can be so general that it is impossible 
to relate them to specific marketing goals. Yet there 
are so many obstacles to be overcome and so many 
marketing processes to be accelerated that it should 
easily be possible to assign to advertising the tasks 
that it is capable of performing. 

Since in most companies there are many products, 
divisions, markets and distribution factors involved, 
there may be a whole bundle of assignments for 
advertising to take on. Each separate campaign 
should have its own goals, and the contribution 
which advertising is expected to make should be 
spelled out in such specific terms that at the end 
of a reasonable period performance can be com- 
pared against expectations. If the results cannot be 
measured, it is evident that goals were not defined 
in sufficient detail, or that the problems involved 
had not been stated clearly enough. 

A company which wants advertising to carry its 
fair share of the marketing load can develop a num- 
ber of laboratory experiments which will demon- 
strate what advertising can do, if properly planned 
and carefully related to the program as a whole. In 
the introduction of a new product, for example, a 
particular market which has not been served before 
can be used. 

Here we shall have to begin with a study of the 
market, its size, characteristics and sales potentials, 
along with competition, price factors, available dis- 
tribution and the like. When the sales program for 
the product has been set up with these conditions in 
mind, the next task will be to provide sales and dis- 
tribution facilities adequate to contact the primary 














A well-planned advertising campaign, integrated with 
all other marketing efforts, will produce results that 


can definitely be measured to the satisfaction of 
general management. 


buyers in the market. Publicity releases may be ex- 
pected to indicate interest on the part of some, fol- 
lowed by inquiries from advertising published in the 
media reaching this field. Direct mail, industrial 
shows and other promotions will still further devel- 
op active interest. 

After a year of this effort, sales results should be- 
gin to be evident in substantial measure, even 
though final action on products representing con- 
siderable capital investment may be delayed some- 
what longer. 

It will be noted, however, that the advertising 
which was run in behalf of the product was not 
expected to perform the entire job of making sales. 
It accelerated the development of acceptance 
and interest in the machine, material or service, but 
it did not carry the whole load. It was assigned a 
specific role in the program, and if well-designed 
and packed with useful information for a buyer in- 
vestigating the advantages of a new product, it 
paved the way for the salesman or distributor who 
followed up prospective purchasers in the field. 

The numerous success stories of industrial ad- 
vertising which appear regularly in each issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING contribute to the literature 
of the field. They also demonstrate with repeated 
examples that a well-planned advertising campaign, 
carefully integrated with all other marketing efforts, 
will not only be effective, but will produce results 
that can be measured to the satisfaction of general 
management. 





G. D. Crain, Jr., President 
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How 


DUCOMMUN 


” 


Inside sales . . Cutting equipment. . 


Stacking crane. . RAMAC.. 


Service .. Ducommun makes money by giving its 
customers what they want. Thess 

photos shou just four facets of the ¢ ympany 
SeToice-OTl nted operations 

upper left) the inside sales staff 

work; (upper right) equipment 

for hand or mechanized shape and straight line 
metal cutting; (left) tele scoping 

stacking crane, u hich rotates 360 de orees 

and is used in filling ord rs 

for sheets and plates; and (above) RAM AC 


inventory control and data processing center 
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achieves top sales efficiency 


This giant West Coast industrial distributor has built up a $55.3 million sales 
volume through automated selling and warehousing methods. 


BY E. N. WOOD 


@ Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. has built a 
$55 million annual industrial distributor business by 
“always giving the customer what he wants.” 

The quote is from Charles E. Ducommun, presi- 
dent of the 111-year-old Los Angeles company. He 
might have added: “ . . giving the customer what 
he wants—always at a profit to Ducommun.” Prof- 
itability of all phases of its business is a major key 
to the company’s success. 

That success can be measured in several ways: 


e Last year the company had sales of $55,389,792 
—making it one of the five largest independent in- 
dustrial distributors in the country. 


@ Ducommun now has, in addition to its newly-en- 
larged 350,000 sq. ft. Los Angeles headquarters, a 
San Diego division; an Arizona division; a northern 
California division; a Pacific Northwest division 
(now being expanded by the acquisition of the 
Barde Steel Co.), and a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the A. J. Glesener Co. of San Francisco. 


¢ In addition to these “plants,” Ducommun has 
sales offices in Salt Lake City; Bakersfield, Fresno 
and Santa Barbara, Cal.; Tucson; Albuquerque 
and eight Texas-Oklahoma locations of the McCor- 
mick Steel Co. (also newly acquired). 


¢ Ducommun now is moving into the electronic 
components distribution field through the merger— 
now nearing its final stages—with Kierulff Elec- 
tronics, a $7 million annual volume electronics dis- 
tributor. 


¢ The company’s catalog lists approximately 65,000 
items of more than 60 manufacturers. It has 15,000 
regular customers. 


SALES STRATEGY . . President Ducommun stresses 
that the company’s selling strategy has been based 
on the “key line” principle: “We pick lines for spe- 
cific markets so that we can earn the highest per- 
centage of return on our investment dollar in that 
line.” 

Mr. Ducommun explained that the continuing ef- 
fort of the company’s market research department is 
to analyze each product line’s potential. If an item 


appears to be losing ground in a specific market, the 
search is on for reasons why. 

Also, outside salesmen are trained to analyze their 
own territories; and on a quarter-to-quarter basis, 
they estimate what they expect to realize on specific 
product lines in their territories. 

Their estimates and the later comparison studies 
of actual sales are reviewed by the merchandising 
policy committee of the company—which then 
decides what action to take to spur lagging items; 
whether to increase the inventory of fast-selling 
products; and if necessary, to drop items that have 
reached a point of low profitability. 


ADVERTISING . . When the company is considering 
alternative ways of building profit, advertising and 
promotion naturally come into the picture. 

“While we have for years had some direct ad- 
vertising and promotion in various media,” Mr. 
Ducommun states “we feel that advertising prin- 
cipally creates a general impression, rather than di- 
rect sales per se.” 

The company’s principal promotion piece is its 
large catalog, which is issued every five years to 
30,000 key industrial purchasing agents (a metals 
stock list is issued more frequently). The advertising 
and sales promotion program also includes: 


e Information brochures prepared by suppliers and 
relayed to Ducommun customers and prospects. 


e Business paper advertising in such publications 
as Pacific Purchaser, Southwest Purchasing Agent, 
Wall Street Journal, Washington Purchaser, West- 
ern Industry, Western Machinery & Steel World, 
and Western Metalworking. 


e For the first time this spring, in cooperation with 
Alcoa, a six-week spot radio campaign in Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Seattle. (A similar cam- 
paign will be conducted this fall.) 


e Exhibits at building, architectural and metal- 
working trade shows. 


THE SALES STAFF . . Naturally, the company’s suc- 
cess depends primarily on its sales staff. And for 
that reason, Ducommun maintains a continuing 
search for qualified management and sales person- 
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nel by means of widespread contacts in industry 
and scouts at major colleges and universities. 

At the Los Angeles division, men considered 
suitable for training are put through a 21-month, 
formal course which breaks down into roughly the 
following phases: 


© Warehouse training—The sales trainee spends full 
time in the warehouse for ten weeks, rotating from 
one department to another for short periods, on a 
fixed schedule, being introduced to the problems of 
materials handling, inventory control, cost control 
on high cost items, etc. 


© Pricing—Following the warehouse orientation is 
a month of intensive study of the 1,000-page catalog 
of products. The trainee learns about basic prod- 
ucts, as well as information on pricing, metal-cutting 
charges, and coding of orders for the RAMAC elec- 
tronic data processing system. 


© Product and sales technique classes—After the 
foregoing, the trainee attends formalized classes for 
ten hours a week for ten weeks. Three main cate- 
gories are covered: detailed product instruction, 
sales techniques, and company management philos- 
ophies. The trainee meets many of the top man- 
agement personnel and hears firsthand information 
on the company’s operating procedures, goals and 
objectives. 


© Inside sales training—After these classes, approx- 
imately three months are spent as assistant in the 
inside sales department. Here the trainee makes his 
first customer contact and becomes aware of the 
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Advertising . . Ducommun feels that the primary purpose of 
advertising is to create a general impression, 

rather than direct sales, per se. But, the West Coast 
distributor believes that the impression 

built up by its advertising has played a large part in its 
sales success. Other than its business paper 

advertising (three ads are shown here), the company has 

a catalog which it sends to 30,000 

key industrial purchasing agents; an extensive 

direct mail program; a spring and fall spot radio campaign, 
and exhibits at a number of trade shows. 


intricacies of bidding on competitive jobs, inventory 
control, etc. 


© Inside sales—-A minimum of one year of experi- 
ence as an inside salesman follows. This period may 
be extended sometimes to two or three years, de- 
pending on various factors such as availability of 
openings in the outside sales department, individual 
performance, etc. 


© Product departments—Due to the complexity of 
certain types of products the company handles, 
some trainees spend six months to a year in specific 
product departments. Specialized knowledge of 
complicated items is acquired here, and some train- 
ees eventually become product specialists. Here, in 
addition, problems in purchasing techniques are 
faced and the trainee begins making calls with out- 
side salesmen. 


Besides this basic sales training program, Ducom- 
mun offers supplementary classes in metallurgy, 
blue print reading and machine tools. Also, under 
its education refund plan, 75% of tuition costs of 
successfully completed courses at colleges or uni- 
versities are refundable to the student. 


FIELD SALES . . Ducommun’s 60 outside salesmen in 
the Los Angeles division (and approximately 125 in 
the entire corporate structure) are either specialists 
or “broad-line men.” The general line salesmen han- 
dle all of Ducommun’s lines, and emphasize about 
15 key lines. They must be familiar with the char- 
acteristics of each of the product lines they handle. 

The other salesmen specialize, calling on certain 
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industries, such as aircraft companies, architectural 
firms, or precision tooling establishments. 

The size of these men’s geographical territories 
varies, depending on the industrial density of the 
area and the type of customers they are contacting. 
All the salesmen have a considerable degree of tech- 
nical information, process knowledge, and accumu- 
lated merchandising know-how, as well as their 
fundamental selling skills. 


RAMAC . . But Ducommun also realizes that follow- 
through is vital to an efficient sales organization. So, 
last year, it installed a RAMAC 305 computer for 
electronic order handling and inventory control. 

As a result, the outside salesmen enjoy better cus- 
tomer relations. And, when one of 66 Los Angeles 
inside salesmen gets a telephone order, he checks 
the catalog to see if he can arrange a quantity dis- 
count, checks through RAMAC to see what quantity 
is on hand to confirm a time of delivery, and bids 
the job—all without leaving his desk. 


WAREHOUSING . . Another step taken by Ducom- 
mun to speed sales follow-through is the revision of 
its warehousing program. 

Now duplicate railroad spur lines enter both ends 
of the warehouse. Metals are unloaded and stored 
by vertical stacker cranes, which stack the stock on 
skids atop cantilevered storage racks. 

When stock is ordered out, the same _ stacker 
crane efficiently removes skid and stock together 
from the rack and carries it to the center of the 
warehouse floor for weighing and packaging. Dam- 
































DUCOMMUN 


age to stock has been greatly lessened by this tech- 
nique, which also permits faster order handling. All 
materials leave from the center of the warehouse, 
many of them delivered by the company’s fleet of 
33 trucks. A three-shift operation arranges for most 
shipments to be loaded at night. (A heliport is 
available next door for still faster shipment of light- 
weight items. ) 


‘LONG RUN’ . . Discussing the problems which arise 
in such a large merchandising organization, Charles 
Ducommun points out that one of the biggest needs 
is for an equitable method of quantity bracketing 
in the merchandising of industrial supplies. In addi- 
tion, in recent years, he points out, distributors such 
as Ducommun are beginning to insist on manufac- 
turers making their sales policies known in writing. 
Sometimes the distributor finds that he is dealing 
with a manufacturer who does not have the moral 
fiber to resist filling a large order directly from the 
factory, thereby cutting out his distributing organi- 
zation. The distributor then finds himself competing 
directly with his own supplier. 

“When times are good, some manufacturers find 
it easier to have moral fiber,” Mr. Ducommun ob- 
serves. “But when things get tighter, manufacturers 
of that type find it harder and harder to refuse 
orders that cut out their distributor. But that’s play- 
ing a short-run game, because when times get good 
again, the better distributors won’t trust a manufac- 
turer like that. They won't handle his product.” 

He goes on, “In merchandising, you will always 
find a certain number of marginal manufacturers. 
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They're the ones that cause the trouble. It’s a mat- 
ter of finding out who they are through experience. 
And, too, there are the marginal distributors. That’s 
the other side of the coin.” 


PRICE CUTTERS . . “The marginal distributor,” Mr. 
Ducommun said, “tends to drive the price level 
down in order to break into a market. The other 
distributors are faced with meeting this depressed 
level in order to maintain sales. 

“The big concerns are strong enough to weather 
the storm. They can meet any price these small 
marginal distributors want to set. But it’s the mid- 
dle-size distributor who usually doesn’t have the as- 
sets to stand the gaff. He may go under trying to 
meet that kind of competition. 

“The larger, better established firm can cut its 
costs internally, to meet lower prices and still make 
a profit, because it usually has the financial strength 
to give it the time necessary to do this. It can in- 
vest in machinery to cut operating costs, materials 
handling costs, order-processing costs. The middle- 
size one often can’t. 

“But in the long haul, good manufacturers don’t 
want to trust their product to marginal distributors, 
who usually don’t build effective organizations. So 
they don’t last long. Maybe one generation. They 
haven't enough capital to attract professional man- 
agement talent. 

“I call them one-generation outfits. They may 
carve out a little business for one or two genera- 
tions, maybe a father-and-son setup. But because 
they have no strong managerial talent, when the 
family dies off, they're through. They have stayed 
too small to be a serious threat to the larger con- 


The bess . . Charles E. Ducommun is president of 
the 111-year-old Los Angeles company. 
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cerns which can afford to reduce their costs and op- 
erate efficiently. 

“So over a period, the small marginal distributors 
operating on a cut-price basis usually only succeed 
in hurting the middle-size firms and not the large, 
professionally operated, well-financed companies.” 


COOPERATION . . Ducommun’s fundamental phi- 
losophy, he explains, is to “solve our own problems 
first. If our costs are too high, we've got to cut 
them ourselves, not go crying to the manufacturer 
for a bigger margin to operate against. But—once 
we've put our own house in order and we know 
we've done everything we can to get our own prob- 
lems solved, then we enlist cooperation from the 
manufacturer. 

“For instance, in electronic data processing, if we 
can develop a punch card system that is compatible 
with that of our suppliers, we can both cut costs. 
The same card can travel through their organiza- 
tions as well as ours. Then we both have opportu- 
nities to lower costs. We're trying to work out co- 
operation with some of our principal suppliers in 
that way.” 


NO PLODDING “Of course we anticipate new 
opportunities in the future,” Mr. Ducommun said. 
“As far as opportunities go, we're just beginning to 
reap the harvest of long-range corporate planning 
started after World War ILI. 

“And change brings new marketing problems, no 
question of that. For instance, there’s no use deny- 
ing that the development of fast air freight trans- 
portation is something we've got to keep an eye 
on. 

“Right now—and more so in the future—small 
size, lightweight, high-value items like gyroscopes 
can be shipped from one coast to another in five 
or six hours. And if a customer wants that kind of 
product in that much of a hurry, and the value is 
high enough to cover the higher shipping costs, we 
have to realize he’s apt to try to deal directly with 
the manufacturer. The manufacturer can get it to 
him by air as fast as we can on the ground, absorb 
the cost, or pass it on, and still charge less than we 
have to. We have to be aware of developments like 
this. However, on bulk items like heavy metals, we 
believe that we won’t meet that problem for some 
time. 

“Our long-range corporate planning job is to keep 
abreast of such developments and keep in mind the 
changing character of our markets. If we plan far 
enough ahead, and are versatile and adaptable 
enough, we will continue to earn a competitive re- 
turn on the capital invested in this business. 

“The thing we can’t afford to do is plod along in 
the time-honored way, figuring that what was good 
enough for the last generation is good enough for 
us. What we're trying to do is anticipate develop- 
ments and make investments that will yield as much 
or more than those in other fields of industrial op- 
portunity. If we can do that, we can keep moving 
forward.” * 





AIA CONFERENCE REPORT 


@ Beginning on this page, IM presents a de- 
tailed report on the 39th annual conference of 
the Association of Industrial Advertisers. Here 
are the highlights: 


© How Scott Paper measures the effect of in- 
dustrial advertising begins below 


e AIA BestSeller winners—full reports on 
three of the top industrial campaigns of the 


e AIA delegates vote for company member- 
ships, dissolve ties with IARI page 128 


per measur 


Justrial advertising 


Here’s the story of a massive re- 
search program that compares the 
effect of industrial advertising with 
direct mail and salesmen’s incentives 


By BURT B. ROENS and JACK F. SEYFERTH 
Industrial Marketing Division 
Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia 


@ Many admen probably have faced the same 
dilemma we have: a doubting top management. 
With sales increasingly difficult to come by, and 
profits even more so, that nice fat advertising budg- 
et looks pretty inviting when management is suiitily. 
ing for profit dollars—particularly when you can’t 
answer the question: “What kind of a return do we 
get from this investment?” 

Yet darned few admen have done anything about 
this problem. Why? Because they accept the fact 
that industrial advertising is one of the great in- 
tangibles, and there are just too many variables to 
cope with in tying it to sales and profits. Granted, 
there are many variables, but that doesn’t mean 
that most of them can’t be isolated. 

We at Scott now are engaged in a research study 
aimed at doing just that—isolating the advertising 
variables. While this study is far from perfect, we 


feel it will bring us a lot closer to a measurement of 
advertising’s results. 


OBJECTIVE . . Our objective is to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the three major expenditures in the 
industrial advertising budget: These are print 
media, direct mail and distributor incentives—as 
they relate to market share and case sales in all 
test markets. 

The products selected for evaluation were our 
washroom product line—towels and toilet tissue sold 
to plants, hotels, restaurants and public buildings. 
This product line was chosen because of its uni- 
versal usage in all types of business and industry. 


22 MARKETS SELECTED . . Eleven test and 11 con- 
trol markets were selected for the study. In the test 
markets, we ran the three major budget items in 
various combinations and frequencies. In the con- 
trol markets, there was no advertising or promotion 
—just disappointed salesmen. 

The control markets were selected on the basis 
of their match to the test markets, in terms of dis- 
tribution, manpower, sales potential, etc. Each test 
city and its corresponding control city were sep- 
arated geographically to prevent ov erlapping of the 
promotional influence. For instance, the test cities 
were not situated in the same states as the control 
cities. 

Sales data for each of the 22 markets was com- 
piled for two years previous to the start of the test 
and was compiled quarterly while the test was in 
progress. 

The various test campaigns started June 1, 1960, 
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and ended June 1, of this year. However, we are 
continuing to study the markets through Dec., 
1961, thus giving us an 18-month evaluation of 12 
months’ testing. 

It should be remembered that this is a quantita- 
tive evaluation only. We're attempting to find out 
what happens to sales and market share when you 
put in a minimum of advertising and promotional 
dollars versus the dollars needed for a high fre- 
quency and concentrated campaign. 

Thus, we are testing two levels of expenditure: 
one, we call low level; the other, high level. The 
latter is exactly twice the former, so that we es- 


tablish at least two points on the result curve. 


11 COMBINATIONS . . Here are the eleven com- 
binations used: 

Space advertising high level. 

Space advertising low level. 

Direct mail high level. 

Direct mail low level. 

Advertising high level plus direct mail low level. 
Advertising low level plus direct mail high level. 
Advertising low level plus direct mail low level. 
. Advertising low level plus incentive. 

9. Direct mail low level plus incentive. 

10. Advertising low level plus direct mail low level 
plus incentive. 


Sa PP re eS 


11. Incentive only. 


PUBLICATIONS SELECTED . . Selection of publica- 
tions to participate in the test was based on three 
primary considerations: 

1. The magazine had to reach buying influences 
for Scott washroom products. 

2. It had to be able to break out its circulation list 
on a state or regional basis. 

3. It had to be able to carry ad inserts to the 
limited circulation required. 

There are five primary buying influences in the 
sale of Scott towels and tissues: (1) plant engineer- 
ing and maintenance, (2) top management, (3) 
building owners and managers, (4) owners of small 
businesses, and (5) purchasing agents and buyers. 

Two weekly and three monthly publications—all 
national books which were able to break out their 
circulations regionally and which gave us the 
audience we needed—were selected to carry the 
campaign. 

In the weeklies in the 1960 high level area, ads 
were run every week for eight consecutive weeks, 
then every other week for five months. In the low 
level area, ads were run every other issue for eight 
weeks, then once a month for five months. 

The monthlies in the high level ran every issue; 
in the low level, every other issue. The same fre- 
quency pattern was repeated this year in the 
weeklies and monthlies. 


THE ADS . . Our advertising objective was, (1) to 
awaken prospects to the importance of top-quality 
towels in terms of employe-patron benefits and 
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| HE’S TOUGH 
ABOUT 
LITTLE 
THINGS 


What they tested . . Direct mail (above) and ads (right) used 
illustrations of the same people. Mail pieces folded out to 
show three panels spelling out advantages of Scott industrial 
paper products; postpaid reply card, offering a booklet, was 
part of piece. Back page of ad insert is shown at right. First 
page used big photo of same man, plus brief, interest-whet- 
ting copy. A line in color at bottom of first page urged read- 
er to turn page to get full story. Back page used color head- 
line; copy gave details of Scott's sales story. Coupon offered 
free sample. 


satisfaction; and (2) stimulate requests to sample 
our top-of-the-line towel. 

The illustrations of the ads feature the faces of 
people and capitalize on the facial expressions. 
The headlines are provocative in order to lead 
readers into the copy. Color was used as the ve- 
hicle to get readers to continue with the ad on the 
back page. The sub-head at the top of the back 
page are in color. 

A coupon in every ad offers a sample self-dis- 
pensing box of our top-of-the-line towel so the 
reader can test the product against what he is cur- 
rently using. 

This sample box was created specifically for the 
test and is used nowhere else in the country. It has 
special adhesive on the back that allows the recip- 
ient to put it on the wall in one of his washrooms 
so he can test the performances of the towels. 


DIRECT MAIL . . In the direct mail phase of the 
test, carefully selected lists, totaling 40,000 names, 
received reprints of the ad inserts prepared as self- 
mailers. Each contained a tear-out, postpaid reply 
card offering the free sample box of towels. 

High frequency direct mail was in two phases in 
1960: one mailing every two weeks for three 
months, followed by one mailing each week for 
six consecutive weeks. Low frequency coverage 
was one mailing monthly for six consecutive months. 
A similar pattern was followed in 1961. 





Give them what they prefer at home—Scott quality 


Try tus sell dispensing 
bor of Scott UNA Towels 
in your washroom. No 
fiatures required Special 
adhesive back makes in 
stattation easy 


tre 


* Unportant some 
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op-quality products 
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TRY SCOTT TOWELS IN YOUR WASHROOM AT OUR EXPENSE 


st your people will he surprised and pleased 


ry them, free, Let us 


Please send me tree the attractive dispenser of 150 


Scott UHA Towels 


Name 


en ), ; 
rs Scott Paper 
Piease mail in your company envelope of provide same 
other business dentificaton 


A special follow-up system was developed for 
handling the ad and direct mail inquiries. Each 
respondent receives the sample box of towels and 
a letter from our national sales manager citing 
product advantages and inviting the return of an 
IBM self-mailer card with four check-off boxes. The 
first of these boxes offers a new booklet prepared 
especially for this test, “How to appraise a paper 
towel”; the second offers our “Washroom advisory 
service materials”; the third reads, “Tell me where 
I can buy Scott towels locally,” and the fourth was 
left blank so the recipient could write in any com- 
ments that he wished to make. 

If the IBM card is not returned, the name of the 
respondent is sent to the nearest Scott district 
manager for follow-up if he desires. If the IBM 
card is returned, the data requested is sent to the 
respondent, and the appropriate Scott district man- 
ager is notified of the so-called “red flag” lead for 
immediate and definite follow-up. 


INCENTIVE . . The third major promotional phase 
of the test was an incentive program for distributor 
salesmen—a ten-week contest, under which the sales- 
men were offered cash awards based on case lot 
sales to new customers. 

All three phases of the test were continued on 
the same basis during 1961 in the second half of 
the program—but new ads, direct mail pieces, and a 
new distributor incentive was employed. 


MEASURING RESULTS . . The research objectives of 
the study were: 


1. To measure expenditures for advertising, direct 
mail, and incentives against sales of Scott products. 


2. To measure the registration of advertising and 
direct mail in the minds of readers. 


3. To measure the immediate results of inquiries 
against historical averages of the pulling power of 
Scott ads, direct mail and incentives individually 
and against the various combinations of promotional 
elements in the test. 


The marketing research aspect of the test can be 
broken down into four separate and distinct studies: 
(1) A general industry awareness and _ attitude 
study; (2) A readership study made by the two 
weekly publications; (3) A study of direct mail 
and advertising coupon returns and resultant fol- 
low-up personal selling, and (4) A comprehensive 
analysis of our distributor sales. 


AWARENESS, ATTITUDE . . The industry awareness 
and attitude study and the two weekly magazine 
readership awareness studies have been instituted 
to measure the level of industrial consumers’ knowl- 
edge of Scott and Scott products at several points 
in time. 

Measurements also have been made during the 
program and were made at intervals until the con- 
clusion. In this manner we hoped to be able to 
uncover any trends or changes in the level of 
knowledge brought about by the advertising. 

For the general industry awareness and attitude 
study we conducted personal interviews with a 
sample representation of industry in seven test and 
seven control cities. 


GENERAL SURVEY RESULTS. . Based upon our two 
completed studies, here is an indication of the type 
of information we have uncovered: 

@ City A is one of the markets into which we have 
put measured amounts of direct mail advertising. 
In that city, prior to our direct mail campaign, 
about 19% of respondents could recall Scott direct 
mail. After our campaign started, about 28% of 
respondents could recall Scott direct mail. Our net 
increase approximates 9% in the test cities. 

Recall of direct mail was at a higher level in the 
control areas at the outset. This represents a carry- 
over from our past direct mail activity. 

e City B is one of the markets into which we have 
put measured amounts of magazine and direct mail 
advertising. 

In that city, prior to the start of our campaign, 
about 2% of respondents were not familiar with our 
Scott name. No significant change occurred after 
the test market program. This picture is repeated in 
the control markets. 

This situation indicates that when approximately 
98% of the public recognize your name it becomes 
meaningless to attempt to raise this percentage. 
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® City C is one of the markets into which we have 
put measured amounts of magazine advertising. 
In that city, prior to our advertising campaign, 
about 98% of respondents could name a product 
manufactured by Scott. After our campaign, all 
respondents could name a_ product manufactured 
by Scott. The indicated net change is not significant. 


ADDITIONAL FINDINGS . . The accompanying charts 
show some additional findings. Chart +1 shows the 
average percentage change of all test markets over 
control markets. You will note that all markets in 
the aggregate inceased over control markets in each 
category. There is a particularly significant increase 
in advertising awareness. 

Chart #2 shows the effect of high level adver- 
tising vs. low level advertising on an average of all 
test cities studied. Note the marked increases in 
those cities where a high level of advertising was 
used. In the low level areas, only advertising aware- 
ness received a significant increase. 

In chart #3 we have isolated only that test mar- 
ket where high level advertising alone was em- 
ployed and have compared it with its corresponding 
control market. While certain significant increases 
took place in the test market, the control market 


showed a net decline. 

Chart #4 shows a typical test market where a 
combination program was employed—in this case 
high level advertising in conjunction with low level 


direct mail. Note the significant difference between 
the test and control market. 


READER SURVEY RESULTS . . A second phase of our 
work, concerns awareness of our products among 
subscribers to the two weekly magazines. In these 
surveys we wanted to determine if by inserting 
magazine ads at different levels of frequency we 
could noticeably increase magazine subscribers’ 
awareness of the name Scott. 

By means of mail questionnaires we surveyed 
samples of the weekly magazine subscribers in 
three different areas. The first area had a high level 
of insertion in both magazines. The second area had 
a low level of insertion. Finally, the third area, a 
control area, had no advertising appearing in either 
magazine during the test period. 

Chart #5 concerns total mentions of the name 
Scott Paper Co. by subscribers to Business Week 
at three points in time for each of our three levels 
of print media advertising. 

In our May 20, 1960, pre-campaign study we 
established a base index of 100 for each level. The 
“no advertising” area is then held to an index of 
100 while for the Aug. 12, 1960, survey, the high 
level index has risen to 124; the low level, to 103. 

Bearing in mind the question asked, “Please list 
those companies you know are manufacturers of 
disposable paper toweling for washrooms?” we 
found that after 11 weeks of advertising effort—four 
insertions at low level, eight at high level—more 
people became aware of Scott as being a manu- 
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Seyferth Roens 


e Burt B. Roens is Scott Paper Co.’s industrial 
marketing manager. He joined the company’s ad- 
vertising department in 1950, and was in agency 
work—with N. W. Ayer and Gray & Rogers—before 
that. @ Jack F. SreyrertH joined Scott in 1951, 
worked as an industrial salesman, then district man- 
ager, before becoming product manager for the In- 
dustrial Marketing Div. in January, 1960. 





facturer of disposable paper toweling for wash- 
rooms. The extent of increased awareness was 
greatly accelerated in the high level ad area. 

At the end of 24 weeks of advertising seven in- 
sertions at low level, 15 at high level, we find a 
gradual increase at the low level to an index read- 
ing of 113, while the high level has remained con- 
sistent at an index of 124. 

All insertions ceased as of June first of this year. 
We will, however, continue to measure awareness 
of ads previously run for six more months. It will be 
interesting to look at this analysis on Dec. 31, to see 
what has happened to the levels of awareness. 


-OUPON STUDY .. As another phase of our survey 
work, we have kept track of the coupon returns 
from our direct mail program by date of mailing, 
by test city, and by high and low levels of fre- 
quency. 

Chart #6 gives an indication of the effectiveness 
of our high-level direct mail frequency versus our 
low-level direct mail frequency. High level direct 
mail has generated a response of approximately 
26%, low level about 20%. 

In addition to keeping track of coupon return in- 
formation, we also have recorded the results of 
personal calls made as a follow-up to the returns 
from magazine advertising and direct mail. Survey 
data available to date show sales have been con- 
summated at 25% of those establishments receiving 
a follow-up call. Another 50% are indicated to be 
ready to buy within the near future. 


INCENTIVE RESULTS . . The results of the first phase 
distributor salesmen’s incentive plan created con- 
siderable sales activity. The second phase incen- 
tive plan is just being completed. 


THE PAYOFF . . The final and most important of 
our research projects involves auditing sales activ- 
ity for our industrial packaged products for each 
Scott distributor in the test and control cities. 





CHART NO. 1 CHART NO. 2 


TOTALS FOR ALL TEST CIITIES HIGH LEVEL VS. LOW LEVEL 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
SURVEY 2 VS. SURVEY 1 


(all test cities) 


Per cent change of test 


sak ctnenl wide Per cent change of test 


over control markets 





Advertising awareness ....+20.6% 
Market share within sample .+ 9.1 
Correctly identified product .+ 4.9 Advertising 
Direct mail awareness awareness ..+37.5% +13.6% 
Familiar with Scott name ...+ 2.0 Market share 
within sample +11.1 
CHART NO. 3 Correctly identified 
product 
HIGH LEVEL MAGAZINE ADVERTISING Familiar with 


ALONE—SURVEY 2 VS. SURVEY 1 Scott name ..+ 4.7 


High level Low level 





Las tis CHART NO. 4 


Con- 
Test trol 





HIGH LEVEL MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
PLUS LOW LEVEL DIRECT MAIL 





Advertising 
awareness ...+18.7%  +1.0% % of change 
Market share Con- 
within sample .+ 9.8 —4.8 Test trol 
Correctly identi- 

fied product ..+ 7.6 ~6.2 
Familiar with 

Scott name ...+ 3.8 —4,2 








Magazine advertis- 

ing awareness +39.8% --32.4% 
Direct mail 

awareness... +10.3 mie i 
Correctly identi- 
CHART NO. 5 fied product ..+ 2.3 
Familiar with 


EXPERIMENT ON EFFECT 
Scott name .. 


OF ADVERTISING ON RECOGNITION 
High Low CHART NO. 6 


area =area DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN RETURNS 





Before test campaign 
(May 20, 1960) ....100 100 
Aug. 20, 1960 survey ..124 103 
Nov. 1, 1960 survey ...124 113 Original mailing . . . 10,000 30,000 
Returns as of 
(recognition in no-advertising area: 12/30/60 .... 2,581 5,988 
100 for each survey) % of return 25.8% 19.9% 


High Low 
level level 





All distributors cooperating in this plan report ADDING IT ALL UP .. All this information we have 
to us on a quarterly basis the total number of Scott generated to date plus all that we will derive from 
cases sold by brand. Through the analysis of sales, each of the survey approaches outlined is being 
we hope to be able to relate the effectiveness of our made available to our operations research group. 
Operations research is analyzing and interpreting, 


advertising and promotional efforts to our history of 


mathematically, the results of the three major ex- 
case sales performance. ee eee seats 

penditure items of our advertising and promotion 
research, At some later date our findings will be re- 


sults of this phase of our study. leased to those for whom it will have meaning. # 


At this time we are not able to report on the re- 
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AlA 
Best Seller 
winners 


Alcoa, Du Pont, Monsanto, 
Reynolds and Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing have won the five top AIA 
BestSeiler awards. The follow- 
ing pages contain reports of 
the first three. The others will 
be described in the August is- 
sue of IM 
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From Alcoa...12 handsome ways to please a frugal client 


- a 





Specify Alumalure finish. Turn page for nearest source of eupply! 








Turn page for nearest source of supply! 











The winner . . Alcoa gives credit to its ads and promotional kit 
for the success of its ‘Alumalure’ campaign and the winning of 
the top AIA BestSeller award. Two ads are shown above. The 
merchandising kit is pictured right above. 





Alcoa wins top AIA award 


BY ROBERT W. LEE 

Program Supervisor 

Architectural, Commercial-Industrial 
and Structural Products Advertising 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh 


‘Long-range, integrated planning.’ That, says the Aluminum Co. of America, is 


the reason for the success of its campaign for Alumalure finish on roofing and 


siding — winner of this year’s top AIA BestSeller award. Here’s why Alcoa 


won, as explained by the man most responsible for the planning and imple- 


mentation of this outstanding advertising and promotion 


@ Alcoa’s advertising program for Alumalure finish 
on roofing and siding is a good example of advertis- 
ing’s function in total marketing. Key to the success 
of the ad program—winner of the 1960 AIA Best- 
Seller competition—was long-range, integrated plan- 
ning. 


LEAD TIME . . Six months before the product was 
introduced in January, 1959, the complete market- 
ing program was discussed by members of Alcoa’s 
sales and research-development departments for the 


benefit and guidance of our agency, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross. 

Our marketing experts explained that the top po- 
tential for Alumalure finish was in the field of com- 
mercial industrial metal-clad buildings (with a dol- 
lar prediction of approximately $20 million). 

Our primary audience, then, was comprised of 
building owners, architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors. Our marketing management also pointed out 
at this time that roofing and siding with Alumalure 
finish would be used as a lead product for building 
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Rugged beauty . . [//ustration of 

this ad (note models in 

background) points up Alcoa’s claim 
that Alumalure “opens 

new vistas of beauty without adding 
premium cost.” 


spread inserts in Architectural Forum; three four- 
color bleed spreads in Fortune, and Sweet's inserts. 

One of the major contributions to this program 
was the fine photography as executed by Paul Wing 
Studios. Incidentally, our agency sent layouts to 
three photographers and final selection was based 
on the interest and aggressive attitude toward a 
truly creative approach in product illustration. 

It is also interesting to note that we have selected 
one of the ads from the 1960 program to be a part 
of our 1961 general products campaign. This cam- 
paign (appearing in Time) was conceived as one 
incorporating the best creative photography avail- 
able to portray Alcoa as a progressive, forward- 
looking company. 








How do you build a show 


RESULTS . . The results of the 1960 campaign were 
voiced by J. M. Vann, Jr., Alcoa’s manager of com- 
mercial and industrial building products sales, when 
he said, “My salesmen are gaining access to pros- 
pects, particularly architects, who were unapproach- 
able before Alumalure. Sales of aluminum sheet 
interest in and sales of other aluminum building with Alumalure finish applied increased 66% during 
materials. 1960; and it was specified by name in construction 
; jobs totaling $36-million in 1960, compared to $12- 
SETTING OBJECTIVES . . The goals decided upon for million in 1059,” 
our advertising program were: (1) to establish the All in all, everyone is pleased with the growth of 
name of Alumalure, (2) to associate Alcoa with low- Aluseslare in becoming one of the leading products 
cost color for metal-clad buildings, (3) to generate in the commercial-industrial field after only two 
inquiries, and to explore and discover new markets. years. and with the fact that Alcos is firmly estab- 
But, to facilitate the accomplishment of these lished as the leader in low-cost color for metal-clad 
aims, additional, more-basic objectives had to be buildings. . 
realized. Important among these was to increase the 


Build for Beauly with asco aus ALUMINUM 











number of jobbers that would be selling Alumalure. 
This was done through calls on jobbers by Alcoa’s 
building products salesmen (approximately 75), 
and by educational sales clinics conducted by our 
salesmen for the jobbers. The success of this effort 
is evidenced by the fact that the number of jobbers About the author 
grew from 34 in 1959 to about 51 today. 
Another objective was to arm both the sales force ¢ Rosert W. Lee, advertising By 
and the jobbers with promotional and technical tools program supervisor for Alumi- 
for personal selling. This was achieved in March, num Co. of America’s architec- 
1960, when a complete sales kit was sent to the tural, commercial-industrial and 
Alcoa sales force, and subsequently presented to the structural products advertising, 
jobber sales force. was an engineer with the 
The kit included complete technical literature, Pennsylvania Turnpike Com- 
a color swatch folder, ad reprints made into self mission and a cost analyst with 
mailers for the jobbers, a pocket stereo viewer with Standard Pressed Steel Co. before he joined Alcoa 
slides showing industrial plants (which helped sell in 1952 as an architectural salesman. In 1958, he 
plain roofing and siding sheet) and matches with became Alcoa's field promotion manager in Phil- 
jobber imprints. adelphia and in 1960, he was transferred to Alcoa’s 
headquarters in Pittsburgh to assume his present 
THE ADS . . The 1960 advertising program (see il- duties. 
lustrations) consisted of 12 four-color spread inserts 
in Engineering News-Record; eight four-color 
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with both the strength and transparency you wanted .. . 


NOW-GiilSTAL GUARIIY 
AND TOUGHNESS 
IN A SINGLE 
POLYETHYLENE FILM! 


It's Du Pont's exclusive 2-IN-1 polyethylene film 
specifically designed for bag packaging 











First ad . . Du Pont’s first introductory ad for its 2- 
in-1 polyethylene film appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal June 20. 


@ Crystal clarity and rugged toughness in one 
polyethylene film—these are the two outstanding ad- 
vantages of Du Pont’s new “2-in-1” polyethylene 
film. 

Our advertising and promotion challenge was to 
help Du Pont’s film salesmen introduce this new 
film, demonstrate its exclusive features, and en- 
courage its specification by end users. 

Did the job get done? Apparently, it did, for in 
the first six months following the kick-off date, sales 
results exceeded our sales division’s most optimistic 
forecasts by more than 200%. More products kept 
appearing on the market in the new film, and month- 
ly sales continue to rise. 

Here is a brief summary of the entire six-month 
campaign, its objectives, its marketing problems, 
and its timing of coordinated advertising and pro- 
motion activities geared to meet competitive needs. 


100% COMPETITIVE . . First, we were entering a 
market long dominated by established polyethylene 
suppliers offering a large variety of film types. Be- 
tween 75 and 80% of all polyethylene film was sold 
to packagers by converters who made bags or 
printed the film, or did both. Thus, purchasing 
agents for many end users had the responsibility of 
specifying which film producer would supply the 
converter. For this reason, considerable emphasis 
was placed on encouraging the end user to specify 
our “2-in-1” polyethylene to the converter. 

Our ultimate markéting objective, as outlined by 
sales management, was to achieve substantial pene- 
tration of the existing market for polyethylene film 
purchased by produce, textile, and paper products 
accounts. To do this, we developed a specification 
program with which our nation-wide force of pack- 


Du Pont’s 
sales job: ‘100% 
competitive’ 


Du Pont introduced a new product 
to a highly competitive market. 
Here’s how the company’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion helped the 
sales force with its ‘100% competi- 
tive selling.’ 


BY JAMES B. BOYER 

Advertising Department 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


aging film salesmen could capitalize on our compa- 
ny’s advertising, promotion, and technical service. 
The objective for our salesmen would be to get 
business by stressing the distinctive properties of 
our film. Stated simply, their job was 100% com- 


petitive selling. 


INTRODUCTION . . The timetable for the promo- 
tional efforts used to introduce this new film to the 
salesmen and to their prospective customers is as 


follows. 


e Introductory sales meetings—Between June 1 and 
June 16, the film department’s sales force held meet- 
ings in seven different district office locations. Each 
salesman was given a basic information manual out- 
lining sales policy, market information, technical 
film data, price lists, sample bags, and other aids. 


e Publicity information—On June 17, detailed prod- 
uct news releases were sent by our public relations 
department to all major trade publications. As a 
demonstration of the film’s properties, a sample of 
the film was attached, as a cover sheet on each re- 


lease. 


@ Announcement advertising—Meetings with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York advertising 
agency handling the Du Pont account, determined 
ad approach and layouts. Four types of publications 
were selected: management, packaging, produce and 
textile. 

The first advertisement—a full-page layout—ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal on June 20. This 
ad told management men quickly and impressively 
that Du Pont had developed a greatly improved 
polyethylene bag film and that full production was 
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COoOnM 


Du Pont's new 2in1 
polyethylene gives you 
Clarity and toughness 
in a single film 


it! The pot nververs 


Hard sell . . Du Pont’s ads challenged 
prospects to compare 

its new film with the one they 

were now using. Results 

indicate that many did indeed compare. 








under way. During that week, spreads also ap- 
peared in Business Week and Sales Management. 

Packaging readers were reached in the July is- 
sues of Modern Packaging and Package Engineer- 
ing. To encourage immediate reaction in two of our 
concentration industries, ads were also placed in 
two produce publications, Produce Marketing and 
Packer; and in two textile publications, Daily News 
Record and Women’s Wear Daily. 


e Salesmen’s materials—On June 20, our salesmen 
began calling on key prospects already using poly- 
ethylene film. They were supplied with sufficient 
quantities of the following materials. 


1. Presentation booklet—a 10-page booklet outlining 
sales and performance advantages of the new film. 
Included were pictures of typical end uses, plus a 
“comparison viewer” that demonstrated the optical 
advantage of “2-in-1” polyethylene. 


2. Properties and characteristics folder—a four-page 
technical folder outlining the film’s special properties. 


3. Sample bags—colorful printed bags made of the 
new film. 


4. Specification tape dispensers—a special desk dis- 
penser for cellophane tape, filled with a three- 
quarter-inch tape imprinted, “Fill Order With Du 
Pont Polyethylene Film.” 


CONTINUING PROGRAM .. During the rest of 1960, 
trade advertising was continued with monthly in- 
sertions in Modern Packaging and bi-weekly, 600- 
line insertions in produce weeklies and textile dailies. 
The new polyethylene was also featured at major 
trade shows. 

In addition, promotional articles announcing the 
film were scheduled in two Du Pont periodicals 
sent to customers. Then selective sales aid and direct 
mail follow-up was used during October to Decem- 
ber, based on a series of booklets called “Poly Prog- 
ress,” showing on-the-market packages of our film 
as evidence that leading packagers were specifying 
Du Pont “2-in-1” polyethylene 


THEY COMPARED . . We selected the word “com- 
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pare” as the theme for our advertising and promo- 
tional pieces. We challenged the reader to compare 
our film with the one he was using. The tangible 
results of this $40,000 campaign: 


1. Reader inquiries—The first announcement ad ap- 
peared in a Monday issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
By nine o'clock that morning, telegram orders were 
being received by the packaging sales manager. 

During the first six months, 379 different pack- 
agers in textile and produce fields requested film 
information. In addition, 133 firms requested that 
Du Pont arrange for converters to call on them to 
discuss using Du Pont polyethylene film. 


2. Sales results—Sales volume during the six months 
of the introductory campaign (July to December, 
1960) exceeded the sales division’s own optimistic 
forecast by 200%. 


3. Sales force motivation—The use of this coordi- 
nated advertising, publicity, and promotion program 
stimulated the field salesmen. 

Monthly volume rose steadily during the six 
months of the campaign, with orders for polyethylene 
film being placed by 65 new accounts, and the film 
being specified by several hundred packagers. 

What remained, then, was the challenge to con- 
tinue this program in 1961 by creating new sales 
aids and strong advertising. » 
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Sprightly . . Ads ran with red as second color. Il- 
lustrations were two-color; all copy except head- 
line was in red. This ad promoted paper made with 
“Mersize” to end user. Similar-appearing ads pro- 
moted the product to paper converters. 


Promoting an 
insignificant 
component 


By W. H. GROSSE 

Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
Organic Chemicals Div. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Monsanto shows how to successfully 
advertise a product, about which the 
buyers couldn’t care less 


@ The concept of a raw material supplier using 
advertising to expand customers’ markets is certainly 
not new. Aluminum companies have done so for 
their fabricators; Monsanto has used this technique 
for plastics. 

But certain facets of our award-winning paper 
program—in which advertising is used to establish 
new uses for liquid-resistant paper and paperboard 
—are rather unique departures from the conven- 
tional use of this basic formula. One of these is that 
paper and paperboard are not new—but old, long- 
established, well-known materials. Another is that 
the fields of use have already been well-plowed. 
The third is that the raw material in this instance 
becomes a relatively insignificant part of the final 
product. And, last—to “reach” the audiences whose 
action would be necessary to expand the paper mar- 
ket, we, as the supplier of the raw material, had to 
“leap frog” over two distinct industries to reach a 
whole gamut of “third” industries, not one of which 
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could care an empty matchbook (much less specify) 
whether or not our product was in the paper! This 
made the “methodology” of the program’s opera- 
tion something that can be of interest. 


THE PRODUCT, THE PROBLEM, THE PROGRAM . 
“Mersize,” the trade name of the product for which 
the program was created, is a fortified paper size. 
It was first developed by Monsanto for the paper 
industry in 1943 as a more economical engine siz- 
ing agent than straight rosin. In due time, competi- 
tion followed suit and today there are three major 
suppliers of this type of product. There are ap- 
proximately 600 papermaking mills which use en- 
gine sizing, consuming upwards of 300 million 
pounds of size annually. But less than 100 of these 
produce grades of paper stock in which the resist- 
ance to liquid penetration is important. The finished 
paper stock contains an average of only 1.0-3.0% of 
size solids. 


WHO CARES? . . Although the direct market is well- 
defined, there is a major hurdle: choice of “size,” 
(and the supplier) is ranked low on the list of 
papermakers’ concerns, somewhat akin to the choice 
of the brand of salt for French onion soup. The 
paper mill has so many other, more critical factors 
to consider in making quality paper, that once a size 
has been mill-proved (in a trial that may take a 
month) it is approved, a purchasing schedule set 
up and then forgotten—unless trouble develops. And 
since consumption is large, most mills purchase from 
two suppliers, sometimes all three suppliers. Inas- 
much as Monsanto was the originator of fortified 
size, practically all major paper mills use Mersize 
for some part of their total requirements. From this 
standpoint, it is apparent that to sell more Mersize, 
more hard-sized paper (i.e. resistant to liquid pene- 
tration) would have to be used. 

The problem itself delineated the advertising ob- 
jective: create a program to “root” new uses for 
hard-sized paper. If such a program secured the 
approval of the paper mills, the effort and the in- 
vestment would make Monsanto regarded as a more 
valued supplier. The mills which benefited might see 
fit to increase the proportion of Mersize used. In any 
event, if “new” paper uses rooted themselves, more 
Mersize would, of necessity, be used. 


THE GESTATION AND BIRTH . . Creating the cam- 
paign proved, again, that the actual battle is harder 
than the order of the day! As agency and advertising 
readers already sense, “inventing” new design uses 
for liquid-resistant paper and paperboard is any- 
thing but skittles and beer. At first blush, it seems 
that paper is doing every conceivable job it could 
reasonably be expected to do, and more—a down- 
right tribute to the papermaking and converting art. 
However, we charged in. 

First, we retained two industrial designers—Frank 
Roth and J. Tanaka—and a top creative-design 
studio, The Illustrators. These people, along with 
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our advertising department and our agency, Gardner 
Advertising, set about conceiving new design uses 
for paper and paperboard. 

The agency even held an “idea” contest among 
some 200 of their personnel. Irv Lanning, the 
creative contact supervisor, simply circulated entry 
blanks throughout the agency, requesting each re- 
cipient “to think, to create, to ideate.” 

From this combined thought-power, over 100 
“rough” ideas were developed. Some were in the 
“trombone oil” volume category; some would be 
valid if the material were mink; some would require 
a whole new machine development. But the 100 
“rough” ideas were all screened—for the suitability 
of paper for the applications, for the cost range to 
produce, for the practicality of converting. Mortality 
was high; the survivors were finally checked with 
the editors of two paper trade journals and with two 
paper converters. 

Out of the screening, 18 promotable applications 
remained; they were quickly immortalized in an 
11x15” sales brochure whose copy pointed out their 
virtues. This brochure, “Design Guide For New 
Paper Products,” was written with two slants: to 
interest “converters” in making and selling the paper 
products, and to induce “potential users” to buy the 
products—something of a feat in itself as far as 
copywriting to reader viewpoint is concerned. Next 
came the “leap-frogging” media campaign. 


WHO HAD TO DO WHAT? . . For these idea ap- 
plications to become realities, two things had to get 
in motion: (1) our customers’ customers—the paper 
converters—had to be interested in making them, 
and (2) a wide gamut of different businesses had 
to be interested in buying and using them. 

The applications grouped themselves into (1) 
retail merchandising aids; (2) promotional items; 
(3) advertising novelties, and (4) packaging. 

Irv Lanning and the creative staff of Gardner 
grouped these 18 “idea” applications into four 
identical layouts—but, with two types of copy; with 
12 different combinations of the 18 idea items— 
grouped for the particular media. For the converter 
audience, the ad copy was written urging the reader 
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to “make” and sell. For the various trade audiences, 
the copy urged them to “buy” and use, to arrange 
for supply with a local converter. There were ac- 
tually 12 different ads, in all. 

At a media cost of approximately $30,000, the ads 
started. The ones beamed at “makers” (paper con- 
verters) were run in Paper, Film & Foil Converter, 
Modern Converter, and Paper Trade Journal. 

As a “bridge” audience between makers and users, 
the ads were also run in Consumer Packaging and 
Modern Packaging. 

And to reach the business firms who could buy 
and use the products, the ads were run in the fol- 
lowing potential “user” magazines: American Res- 
taurant, Chain Store Age, Florists’ Review, Food 
Merchandising, Nation’s Business, Resort Manage- 
ment and Restaurant Management. 


FOLLOW-UP . . Last step was to set up the me- 
chanics of bringing together potential “users” and 
potential “makers.” This was done by describing 
the program in a flip-chart presentation and taking 
the project to our paper mill customers and request- 


ing their cooperation. In brief, we agreed (1) to 
send the literature to the respondents, (2) to list 
the inquiries from potential “users” and potential 
“makers” separately—and periodically send these 
lists to the mills. The mills agreed to follow up with 
their salesmen (on converter inquiries) and to for- 
ward “user” inquiries to their converter customers. 

In the first 90 days of 1960, 811 high-quality 
inquiries were received; 3,100 copies of the sales 
brochure were distributed; some 25 lists of interested 
respondents were forwarded to paper mill marketing 
departments. 

By year-end, Mersize sales to the mills which co- 
operated in the program had increased by 24.5% as a 
step toward the sales increase sought by the ultimate 
commercial development of the new applications. 
It is estimated that within a year, a number of the 
items (or close analogues) under development will 
become realties. This will increase the tonnage con- 
sumption of paper and, as a raw material supplier, 
we, as well as the paper industry, will benefit. = 


Double sell 


Spread above is from handsome, 
11x15” brochure promoting new uses of hard-sized 
paper. The brochure performed a double purpose: 
(1) told paper converters of the advantages of mak- 
ing and selling “Mersized” paper, and (2) told end 
users how they would benefit by adopting the ideas 
in the brochure. 
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How 

to put 

the engineer 
on your 
marketing team 


The company that underestimates 
the part production and technical 
people can play in marketing is mis- 
sing a bet. Here‘s how you can enlist 
the aid of your engineers 


@ The shirt-sleeved engineer with slide rule and 
compass is probably the last person you'd expect 
to see helping plan and execute marketing strategy. 
And yet he’s doing it in a growing number of com- 
panies, with good results for sales and profits. For 
example: 


@ An electronics company sends its research engi- 
neers out to make calls on the customers of its cus- 
tomers, then has the engineers submit new product 
and selling ideas for the original equipment market. 


® A machine tool maker has its top engineers ap- 
pear on the program of the national sales meeting, 
to tell salesmen how to make engineering features 
meaningful to customers. 


@ A chemical processor uses its engineers in na- 
tional advertising, and also involves them in news- 
paper and television interviews. 


All of this represents a big change in company 
thinking. For years, the role of the engineer and 
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technical person has been to research, develop, test 
and make the product. Distribution and sales were 
left to the selling experts. 

But with a shift in emphasis to marketing from 
production, there has been a corresponding shift in 
the traditional duties of production people. The 
situation is summed up by Dexter M. Keezer, eco- 
nomic advisor at McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., this 
way: 

“Today, the orientation of manufacturing com- 
panies is increasingly toward the market and away 
from production. In fact, this change has gone so 
far in some cases that the General Electric Co., as 
one striking example, now conceives itself to be 
essentially a marketing rather than a production 
organization. This thinking flows back through the 
structure of the company, to the point that market- 
ing needs to reach back and dictate the arrange- 
ment and grouping of production facilities.” 

This is another way of saying that distribution has 
replaced production as the No. 1 problem of busi- 
ness. We can make all the goods we need—now the 
problem is to sell them. 

The company that underestimates, neglects, or 
overlooks the part production people can play in 
marketing is missing a bet. It’s important to acquaint 
these technically-minded people with marketing 
needs and orient their production thinking to the 
sales problem. 


PUMP PRIMER . . To illustrate, let’s take the case 




















of a small but progressive maker of precision pumps. 
Until recently, the company kept its engineers work- 
ing on engineering problems, without giving them 
an inkling of what sales was doing. 

About three years ago, the president of the com- 
pany was proudly giving his advertising agency ac- 
count executive and his public relations consultant 
a preview of the new line. It was a soundly-built 
line with good engineering features. 

But the advertising and public relations men both 
agreed that the line lacked a spark, the “something 
special” that would set the industrial buyers talking. 

“Yes, the pumps are good,” they told the presi- 
dent, “but the goodness doesn’t show. Unless the 
purchasing agents, engineers, and laboratory tech- 
nicians who buy the pumps look deeply into the 
new models, they won't see anything that will at- 
tract them.” 

The two consultants pointed out that the indus- 
trial buyer, like any other buyer, will take more 
notice of a product if it has some flair and visual 
appeal. They suggested that perhaps the engineers 
should be told about this and exposed to the com- 
pany’s over-all marketing needs. 

Skeptical of this thinking but willing to give it a 
try, the president brought in his engineers to hear 
the marketing story. At the meeting, the staff was 
given a frank appraisal of the company’s products 
from a promotional standpoint. They were told that 
superior engineering was essential but not enough. 

“I was curious to see if these people would resist 
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the kind of thing you were telling them,” the presi- 
dent said later. “But perhaps I underestimated them. 
The meeting was very provocative and worth while.” 

Subsequently, as more marketing problems were 
brought to the engineers’ attention, the company’s 
pumps underwent a slow change. Small but dra- 
matic engineering improvements were made that 
were easily visible and yet significant. Better design 
was applied. Sales began to improve, and so did the 
morale of the engineers. 


WHAT TO DO .. This example points up the princi: 
ple of getting production people into the promo- 
tional act. In specific terms, this means: 


1. Sales and marketing executives should make a 
continuing, intensive effort to keep production peo- 
ple informed of marketing needs and goals. 


2. Every effort should be made to encourage pro- 
duction people to participate in marketing activities 
by contributing ideas. 


3. Ways should be found to stimulate technical 
staffers to think in terms of the customers’ problems. 


This problem is one of communication and edu- 
cation; it can’t be solved by exhortation alone. Some- 
how production people must be made to feel the 
need for promotion as much as sales people do. 


SHOW ‘EM . . One company, a manufacturer of 
building products, was stymied by the production 
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department's refusal to believe that builders were 
having trouble applying the product properly. 

“There's nothing wrong with the product,” the 
production chief told the president. “I’ve been say- 
ing all along that the salesmen are falling down on 
the job of showing the customers how to use it.” 

The president knew otherwise, and finally de- 
cided to bring the production department face to 
face with the problem. The industry’s annual trade 
show was coming up, so the president assigned the 
production chief and two assistants to join the sales 
crew in manning the company’s booth. 

At the show, customers with complaints were 
turned over to the production people. Before the 
first day was over, the production chief was ad- 
mitting that the builder-customers had a legitimate 
complaint, and by the end of the show, he was 
figuring out product modifications. 

Another company, this one a maker of electronic 
components for original equipment makers, sends 
its research engineers out with salesmen to call on 
customers. 

“Working in the laboratory, these engineers never 
get an idea of what might be done to improve the 
product, and they're always skeptical of what the 
salesman tells them,” the company president re- 
ported. “This way they see for themselves, and the 
customers are flattered in the bargain.” 

At times, the engineers for this electronics com- 
pany go a step further and accompany the cus- 
tomer’s salesmen on customer calls. 

“Since our business is with the original equip- 
ment market, anything we can learn about the use 
of our product by the customers of our customers is 
extremely useful to our production people,” the 
president said. 

On one of these calls, the engineer learned that 
the end-use customer was complaining about the 
poor performance of a mobile radio transceiver. The 
engineer quietly noted that the microphone pro- 
vided as original equipment was the wrong type. 

Back at the customer’s plant, the engineer pointed 
out the fault to the salesman and suggested that a 
better microphone—made by the engineer's com- 
pany—would do a better job. The customer bought 
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the idea and the result was an improved radio plus 
more sales for all concerned. 


SELLING THE ADS. . In many if not most companies, 
the production people don’t learn about the compa- 
ny’s promotion plans until ads start appearing in 
magazines. But more and more companies are be- 
ginning to acquaint technical people with the pro- 
motion program before the fact, and are even in- 
volving them in the planning. 

The advertising agency for a heavy machinery 
maker, for example, presents its proposals for a full 
year’s schedule before a committee composed of the 
president, the financial vice-president, the sales vice- 
president, the operations (manufacturing ) vice-pres- 
ident, and the chief engineer. 

At the end of one of these meetings, the chiet 
engineer commended the plans, but asked if some 
spot could be found for a new product in develop- 
ment which would probably be ready by the year’s 
end. The suggestion was acted on, thus adding a 
forceful new idea to the program. 

Besides being informed about the ad plans in 
advance, engineers are being featured in the ads. 
Why hire models and build expensive sets when 
you can photograph the real people and real thing 
in your own plant? 


PUBLICITY HELP . . In the field of public relations 
and publicity, engineers are heavily involved by be- 
ing quoted in news releases, participating in press 
demonstrations, and being interviewed by newspa- 
pers and television commentators. 

At a press demonstration given by an office equip- 
ment manufacturer, a development engineer was on 
hand to explain the workings of a new duplicator. 
Afterward, editors from several mechanical engineer- 
ing and design magazines buttonholed the engineer 
for bylined articles. 

A good many companies with full-time public 


relations programs regularly see articles bylined with 
the names of their engineers appear in print. To 
expedite matters, the public relations people usually 
interview the engineer, do additional research, write 
the story, then clear it with the engineer for techni- 
cal accuracy. This is better in practice than having 


the engineer prepare the original draft. 

Sometimes an engineer adopts a negative attitude 
when he’s asked to help with an article. In one case, 
an illuminating engineer working for a lighting fix- 
ture company flatly refused to devote any time unless 
he was paid an author's honorarium. The fee was 
arranged (legitimately; many technical magazines 
pay honorariums), the engineer cooperated, and the 
article was prepared and published. Later this same 
engineer was willing to forego payment on other 
articles when he saw the rise in his reputation pro- 
duced by his byline. 


GIVE ‘EM THE FACTS . . If technical people balk at 
being involved in promotional and marketing activi- 
ties, it's possible that they lack the facts about the 
workings and importance of the activities. 





To familarize production people with the subject, 
one mafufacturer of packaging materials has his 
technical staff visit the advertising agency once 
a year for a presentation of the year’s program. 
This is done not so much to present the program, 
as it is to let the engineers see what the advertising 
agency looks like from the inside. Commented the 
president after one such visit: 

“The idea that promotion is a lot of Cloud Nine 
thinking and Martini-drinking disappeared at this 
meeting.” Later, one of the engineers who attended 
submitted, via the suggestion box, an idea for a small 
ad that was adopted and run. 


WHAT YOU'RE FIGHTING . . Of course, bringing 
production people into the marketing act isn’t al- 
ways smoothly done. There are many obstacles, 
mostly a matter of attitude, that have to be over- 
come first. Here are some: 


1. Production people are unusually modest, some- 
times blase, about what they do. Many can’t under- 
stand why promotion gets all excited about an 
idea that the engineers consider “old hat.” They 
forget that what’s old hat to them may not be so 
to the prospective buyer. 

2. Sometimes a production person has a “pure re- 
search” outlook that makes him unconcerned about 
the uses to which his work is put. It’s sufficient 
that he has done something new. 


3. Then there’s the technical man who won’t talk 


to anyone until his facts are 100% complete and 
100% verified. Meanwhile, the company is losing 
valuable promotion planning time. 


4. In some cases, company policy gags the engineer, 
even if he wants to say anything. There are com- 
panies where secrecy surrounding the development 
and research activities is so great that the promotion 
people are often forced to crash plan when a new 
product is ready. 

5. Some technical people hesitate to cooperate with 
promotional activities for fear that someone else 
will get the credit. 


6. Finally, the out-and-out lack of time prevents 
many technical people from helping with promo- 
tion. They’ve got enough problems of their own. 


HOW TO LICK THE PROBLEMS. . But the obstacles 
aren't insurmountable. Technical people can play 
an effective part in promotional work if the ob- 
stacles are recognized and positive steps are taken. 
These steps, for instance, can go a long way toward 
bringing about a harmonious relationship: 


1. Production and marketing people should be fa- 
miliar with each other’s work and with what each 
department’s goals are. Perhaps this requires joint 
department meetings at which information is ex- 
changed. Perhaps it requires more face-to-face con- 
tact between members of each department. The ex- 
act mechanism by which this exchange comes about 
is up to the individual company. The main thing 


is to break down the walls that separate the two 
functions. 


2. The production people should be kept sold on 
what part marketing and promotion is doing for the 
company and for them. This can be done by posting 
advertising proofs and publicity results on produc- 
tion bulletin boards. It can be more expertly done 
by holding regular meetings at which the company’s 
promotion program is presented and explained to 
the production people. 


3. Communications between marketing and produc- 
tion should be eased and simplified as much as possi- 
ble. There should be as much trust between an 
engineer and a sales executive as there is between 
the engineers themselves. If necessary, establish a 
firm policy stating what production information 
must be confined to the production department, and 
what information can be released internally but must 
not be publicized outside the company. 


4. Credit production people for their marketing 
contributions. Let them know they have a stake 
in the company’s marketing success, and recognize 
them without reservation when their ideas are help- 
ful. Credit can be given at meetings, by personal 
letters from company executives, by announcements 
in the house organ, even by special trade magazine 
articles. 


These are broad steps that can be backed up at 
the policy level. In addition, there are two other 
improvements in the working relationship that can 
be made: 


1. Marketing people should be encouraged to aban- 
don their desks once in a while and see what’s going 
on in the production end of the business. Many a 
good promotion idea has come up because a market- 
ing person stumbled onto a new process or a new 
technique while walking around the plant. 


2. If there is any promotional writing about produc- 
tion topics to be done, the marketing department 
should do it; the production department should 
check it. This is a time-saver for the engineer. The 
technique is especially appropriate where a trade 
article on a production subject is involved. If a com- 
petent promotion writer tackles it first, the engineer 
finds it easier to make revisions than he does if he 
has to do the job from scratch. 


Simple steps, but effective. Put all of these rec- 
ommendations together, and you have a hard-hitting 
marketing team which can more than hold its own 
in any competitive battle. 

One other point: The production engineer of to- 
day may be the company president of tomorrow. He 
can be of greater value to his company if he is ex- 
posed to marketing concepts earlier in his career. 
And it is much easier, from a purely selfish stand- 
point, for a marketing person to work with an en- 
lightened production executive than it is with the 
technician who has been kept in the dark all his 
working days. * 
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* 28 fo" saow 


Should sales executives 
hit the road more often? 


How should the industrial sales executive divide his time between field work, 


with his field sales force, and administrative work, at the home office? Here 


are the answers of five members of IM’s sales execut 


ives panel. They tell how 


much time they spend on the road, how much time they would prefer to 


spend on the road; and why field work is importan 


on 


ective sales man- 


agement. This feature is another in our popular ‘‘Sales Executives Forum’’ se- 


ries, which presents practical solutions to real sales management problems. 


‘Should spend more time in field, but..’ 


By G. P. CHIPMAN 
Sales Manager 
Denominator Co. 
New York 


@ In the smaller company there’s no ready answer 
to the problem of allocating the sales manager's 
time between work in the home office and in the 
field. 

In larger organizations, an assistant often can 
take over certain functions, leaving the sales man- 
ager unhindered in his movements. But, where there 
is no assistant, the man in charge is not being 
facetious when he asks: “If I go on the road, who 
is going to stay and tend shop?” Certainly someone 
with decision-making authority should always be 
available at the head office. 

In smaller organizations, in which one person 


is in charge of all sales activities, he should definite- 
ly spend more time in the field than he usually 
does, but he simply cannot do so. Therefore, the 
basis of decision as to travel plans is usually the 
relative urgency or emergency of a particular sit- 
uation demanding his time away from his home of- 
fice desk. 

Operating on this basis I find that my own time 
in the field runs consistently less than 10%—although 
I know very well that the customer contacts to be 
gained and the “refresher” studies of applications in 
the field could warrant the expenditure of well over 
20% of my time. 


Answers to 6 questions will set ratio 


By WALTER M. CREE 

Sales Vice-President 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ The question, “How much time should an in- 
dustrial sales manager spend in the field and how 
much at his desk?” is one for which I am unable to 
develop a mathematical formula. The answer de- 
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pends on a number of factors which must be eval- 
uated—very carefully evaluated—in each individual 
case. 

The analysis should be based on the answers to 





SALES EXECUTIVES FORUM 


W. M. Cree 
Edgewater Steel 


H. S. Myers 
Tracerlab 


G. P. Chipman 
Denominator 


R. F. Duffy 


Atlas Controls Tubular Rivet & Stud 


these questions which fall in three categories. 

1. Sales force (a) How many men are direct- 
ly supervised? (b) How many men are experienced 
salesmen? (c) How many need some assistance or 
additional training in the field? 

2. Customers (a) How many customers does 
your company have? (b) How many major accounts 
merit your being reasonably familiar with their per- 
sonnel and problems? 

3. Home office organization . . Have you properly 
delegated authority so that routine matters are ef- 
ficiently handled in your absence? 


If a manager will carefully weigh the answers 
he has set down, a workable ratio of “time in” to 
“time out” can be established. 

Two field trips a year with each salesman give a 
better basis for appraisal than a ream of sales re- 
ports. Important customers appreciate the courtesy 
of a routine call by a sales manager. Customer con- 
tacts should not be limited to emergency visits to 
“put out fires.” 

Work at the home office is important too, but the 
manager must see to it that the organization can 
function effectively when he is away. 


Gives greater weight to field problems 


By HOMER S. MYERS 
Executive Vice-President 
Tracerlab 

Waltham, Mass. 


@ I have never been able to plan or control the 
division of my time between field and desk with any 
great accuracy. 

There is a certain amount of time which demands 
one’s presence in the office or in the field for prep- 
aration of budgets, attending trade shows, con- 
ducting sales meetings, and so forth. This usually 
consumes, however, only a minor fraction of the 
available time. 

Beyond that, I try to visit every major sales of- 
fice with some regularity, and to visit as many of the 
smaller offices as I can as an adjunct to other travel. 

The remaining time, which may amount to as 
much as 50%, is consumed in handling problems 


which arise inevitably but unexpectedly. In using 
this time, I do try to exercise some control. This is 
especially true with regard to the demands for of- 
fice time. Home office problems always seem to be 
more urgent, closer-at-hand, and more demanding 
of attention than field problems. In addition, they 
are endless, and become increasingly trivial in direct 
proportion to the amount of time spent in the office. 
I know I am not alone in finding fewer urgent 
problems in my basket after three weeks on the 
road than after three weeks at my desk. 
Consequently, I try to give a greater weight to 
field problems, look for opportunities to assist in 
the promotion of a big order, and generally en- 
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courage almost any constructive attraction that will 
get me away from my desk. 

As I read this it sounds like a pretty haphazard 
approach to a job, and I’m afraid I would be dis- 


appointed if one of our salesmen was as poorly or- 
ganized. Perhaps the reason a good salesman fre- 
quently does not make a good sales manager is that 
he is too well organized? 


What sales management ‘package’ requires 


By RAYMOND F. DUFFY 
Sales Vice-President 
Tubular Rivet & Stud Co. 
Quincy, Mass. 


@ The amount of time sales managers spend in 
the field, as related to tiie amount of time spent at 
their desks, should be dependent upon the abilities 
of their field sales people and home office staff. 

For example, when charged with the responsibil- 
ity of reorganizing a national sales force, a general 
sales manager, must analyze and evaluate his field 
sales problems. Hence for approximately one year 
(this will vary dependent upon the size of the field 
sales force), the amount of field will be 60% to 75% 
of his total time. 


However, as his reorganization work progresses 
the percentage of field time shall decrease until he 
is spending approximately 50% of the time in the 
field, and the balance at his home office. By mak- 
ing this shift he is then able to be sure his custom- 
ers’ needs are being fulfilled. 

All of us are selling a complete package which 
begins when our salesman makes a call and will 
be completed only when the entire home office and 
factory forces supply the necessary products on 
time at an acceptable quality level. 


‘Break down the components, then decide’ 


By T. G. CODY 
Sales Manager 
Atlas Controls 
Natick, Mass. 


@ | would estimate my own average ratio of field 
to office time is about 50/50. 

To arrive at a satisfactory ratio, I think two steps 
are necessary. The first is to break down both field 
time and office time into their components. For 
field time: (1) personal selling; (2) customer and 
market contact; (3) recruitment, development and 
evaluation of field personnel; (4) sales contract 
negotiations; (5) exhibits, seminars, conferences; 
(6) technical sales service. For office time: (1) ad- 
ministration; (2) marketing services—advertising, 
product-planning, etc.; (3) coordination and partic- 
ipation in company planning. 

Since the elements of this mix will have varying 
importance in each individual and company situa- 
tion, it is much easier to spot a disproportionate 
amount of effort being expended on any one ele- 
ment by breaking them down to specifics and as- 
signing them a relative importance. 

Relative importance can usually be assigned these 
elements by relating tasks to planned objectives. 
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The second step is for each individual sales man- 
ager to analyze his own skills, and schedule his 
time, recognizing the things he does best. It’s fairly 
common, I think, for a sales manager to organize 
around his own strengths and weaknesses (or for 
the corporation to do it for him). Thus, a sales man- 
ager who utilizes his ability best in the field will 
develop an assistant with strong administrative 
skills. So, delegation must enter into the question 
of how the sales manager spends his tme. 

I would add only two general comments to this. 
In our business, selling through manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, a heavy field burden is imposed on the 
sales manager to maintain direct company contacts 
with customers, and spend a maximum amount of 
time with representatives in this field. Second, with 
a highly technical product, selling tends to become 
less personal, and more a task of developing fast, 
accurate information to target and apply all com- 
pany resources and personnel (technical, engineer- 
ing, etc.) for potential sale. ® 





Reply to inquiries from 
Latin America ‘muy pronto’ 


European and Japanese companies are beating out U.S. industry in compe- 


tition for the Latin American market. Reason: many American companies act 


as though they don’t want to sell to the Latins 


BY FRANK J. THOMAS 
Technical Information Advisor 
Costa Rica Industry Center 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


Hh) United States manufacturers are losing good op- 
portunities of selling in the growing Latin American 
market because they don’t answer inquiries quickly 
or satisfactorily enough to suit Latins. That is what I 
have found out during the past four years that I 
have been advising local industrialists on where to 
get particular types of U.S. equipment. 

It’s always the same story. A local business man 
will come to me for information on where to buy 
small-size equipment for a new factory he wants to 
put up. I give him the addresses of U.S. firms that 
can supply it. He writes to the addresses I gave him, 
plus others in other countries. Then he sends off the 
letters and starts waiting for a reply. A week later 
replies start coming in, not from the United States, 
but from Japan, Germany, England and Italy. And 
the decision to buy a specific type of European or 
Japanese equipment is made even before the reply 
from the U.S. manufacturer has been received. 


THE GUTIERREZ CASE . . Here’s an example: Rodolfo 
Gutierrez, who is negotiating the setting up of a 
$100,000 coconut meat and coir processing plant in 
Limon Province in Costa Rica, has had a discourag- 
ing experience with U.S. equipment manufacturers. 
“They don’t seem to be interested in foreign trade,” 
he told me. “Or if they are, they don’t show it.” 

A month ago Mr. Gutierrez wrote to manufactur- 
ers in the United States, Europe and Japan. All 
manufacturers, except the one from the United 
States, replied almost immediately on receipt of his 
inquiry. About two weeks after Mr. Gutierrez had 
received replies from the European and Japanese 
firms, a letter finally dragged in from the president 
of the U.S. company. The president referred him to 
another firm which handled the company’s exports. 
The export firm then sent Mr. Gutierrez some bro- 
chures and indicated in a covering letter that they 
didn’t have what he wanted. On examining the 
brochure, Mr. Gutierrez found the equipment he was 
looking for. 


NO ANSWER . . Recently I had a similar experience 
with U.S. manufacturers. I needed a new type of 
printing equipment. I wrote to three different U.S. 
firms which made the equipment I needed. Not a 
single manufacturer answered. Today I still need 
the equipment and am in the market for it, but if I 
ever want to buy one, I'll probably have to write to 
England or Germany or maybe even Japan. 


THE BITTER CONSEQUENCES .. Mr. Gutierrez’s ex- 
perience as well as my own and those of many more 
people down here whom I know, seem to indicate 
that U.S. manufacturers are either not interested in 
foreign markets or have such a complicated internal 
administrative structure that they don’t answer in- 
quiries on time. For a man in Latin America who 
wants to set up his own business and finds out that 
his inquiry to a U.S. firm receives a cold reception, it 
is not only discouraging but also frustrating. I know. 
It happened to me. 

Most Latin Americans still prefer to trade with 
the United States. But when the U.S. manufactur- 
er delays communications, is not able to give infor- 


mation on the spot and shows indifference, the 


business man very naturally goes to the European 
and Japanese firms for help. Sometimes it is not a 
matter of costs that influence a sale but rather the 
attitude shown by the seller. It is always better to 
do business with a friendly and helpful person or 
firm than with one who isn’t. 

Every time a U.S. manufacturer shows coldness 
in answering an inquiry, a Latin American starts 
thinking, “What's the matter with them. Don’t they 
want to do business with me?” And this does much 
to destroy good relations between the United States 
and Latin America. On the other hand, a quick and 
helpful answer to an inquiry from abroad can do 
much to promote good will for the United States. 
For the cold war is fought not only by politicians 
and governments. It is also being fought by U.S. 
manufacturers who are asked for help from abroad. 
And those who fail to give the help—or even tell 
whether or not it’s available—are helping to lose the 
cold war, and cutting themselves out of profitable 
business at the same time. + 
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Setting Quotas 


BY GEORGE RISLEY 


Associate Professor 


Business Administration Department 


Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Last month’s ‘Encyclopedia’ told how 
This one tells 
how to set sales and performance 
quotas from those 


to ‘measure markets.’ 


measurements. It 
gives the various types of quotas, 
their advantages and how to use 
them 


@ Quotas are one of the most talked about sales- 
management tools in use today. And with this in- 
terest and attention, vehemence with regard to the 
use and non-use of quotas has developed. 

There seems to be very little middle ground. 
Either you use them and offer many reasons why, 
or you ignore them because “they just don’t work” 

r “they don’t apply in my situation.” 

Confusion is evident from an evaluation of the 
criticisms of quotas. Such criticisms may not be ap- 
propriate to quotas at all, or one may be blaming 
all types of quotas for the weakness of one type. 
There has been considerable prejudice in connec- 
tion with the use of quotas. 

Pp who do not use quotas offer such reasons 

: “We sell the same customers year after year and 
we, therefore, have no sales quotas .. .”; “... 
quotas are very ineffective on machine paaee or 
capital goods . . .”; “. . . our business is not par- 
ticularly adaptable to such a system. . .”; “. . . do 
not use sales quotas because of the wide variety in 
our sales coverage . . .”; and “. . . because our sales 
come from government, municipal, state and edu- 
cational . . . . and results in a time lag between the 
sales contact and the order.” That these were valid 
objections to the use of quotas in the past is not 
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denied. That they continue to be valid objections to 
the use of quotas today is strongly denied. 

Here’s more fuel for the fire: Even many of those 
who do use quotas are failing to do as good a job 
as they could. Some significant comments are: “ 
the figures have been determined from a careful 
analysis of metalworking plants in a particular ter- 
ritory and by comparison with previous performance 
—however, the quotas established for the past few 
years had to be ignored during the later part of last 
year ...”; “... in practice our regional sales quotas 
represent broad objectives and not detailed short- 
term tasks”; we have temporarily abandoned 
sales quotas, even on our supply lines, under the 
present abnormal conditions”; “. . . once a quota is 
set, it is pegged and not changed for a period of 12 
months”; and occasionally, service require- 
ments make our quotas ineffectual.” 

These objections to the use of quotas seem to add 
up to the failure of a good yardstick to measure 
total performance of salesmen; and this includes 
the total job, not just selling. These may have been 
valid objections to a “sales quota,” but do not con- 
stitute objections to “quotas” because, properly con- 
ceived, quotas can measure the total performance 
and relative progress. Some difficulty appears to exist 
here between actual sales results and the yardstick 
used to measure them. This error is attributed not 
to quotas, but to the inadequacy of the measure- 
ment of the base data used in quota-setting. 

The objections raised by the users might have 
been avoided if the type of quota selected had been 
more appropriate to the task; if automatic flexibil- 
ity, ie., adjustment to changing conditions, had 
been built into it, and if it had been used to meas- 
ure total performance rather than merely sales. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARKETING 


It is submitted that a clear visualization of the 
role of quotas—their integration in the corporate pat- 
tern; a knowledge of how to set them; their 
strengths, weaknesses and limitations; their adapt- 
ability and the purposes they serve—can permit one 
to reach a valid decision as to whether or not to use 
them. This can aid in determining how to go about 
obtaining the quota most suitable to the need, as 
against something which is a much less effective 
tool. 





DEFINITION 





Dictionaries define a quota as “a proportional 
part or share,” “an allocation to a segment of the 
whole.” Business usage embodies both elements. 
“The proportionate part or share” implies some ac- 
curacy of measurement. “Allocation” implies man- 
agerial discretion, taking into account other factors. 

For business purposes, “quota” should be de- 
fined as a fair share of the over-all sales task al- 
located to a salesman, territory, or other marketing 
segment. It is the product of managerial discretion 
applied to a base, for a specific purpose, and ex- 
pressed for a defined time period. This could be a 
year, a quarter or a month. It could be for some 
other period, such as a season, or for the duration of 
a specific contest. 

Quotas should never be confused with a sales 
goal, a sales estimate, a market potential or a sales 
potential. These have been discussed more fully in 
the June issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Briefly, the sales goal is a long-range, corporate 
objective. The sales estimate is the probable sales 
for a certain period, often used as a base in budg- 
eting. The long-range forecast helps provide the 
former, the short-range forecast, the latter. The 
market potential is the total reasonably realizable 
sales of a product by an industry. The sales poten- 
tial is the total of such sales for a company. The 
quotas may use a sales estimate or a sales potential 
as a base figure, but discretion usually varies the 
quota from the base used. 





USES OF QUOTAS 





Quotas are used most frequently for evaluation 
of performance. However, it should be remembered 
that performance may include more than just sales. 

If other factors of performance are important to 
the job, a quota designed to measure sales alone is 
a poor yardstick. The resultant objection from the 


salesman—and shared by intelligent management—is 
not to the use of quotas, but to the inadequacy of 
the type of quota selected. 

Obviously, a quota should be designed to meas- 
ure all the major factors of performance, if it is to be 
used to evaluate that performance. 

A second use of quotas is to provide an incentive. 
This can be done annually or, for shorter periods, or 
for a special time period such as the duration of a 
contest. Nothing prevents the use of both at the 
same time. In fact, it may be desirable, if contest 
quotas are used, to have an annual quota too, broken 
down to months, to help prevent over-selling during 
a contest at the expense of the previous and suc- 
ceeding time periods. 

If incentive quotas are used, they need not be 
closely related to either the estimated sales or the 
sales potential. Their purpose is to inspire. To be 
effective they cannot be too low, nor can they be 
unattainably high. They must be attainable, with 
an adequate reward for success. 

Quotas are often used as a basis for compensa- 
tion of salesmen. Here the quota might be set at the 
break-even point, with increased compensation for 
exceeding it, or at the point of a fair measure of the 
job, and again with incentive pay for exceeding it. 
In either case, the sum of these quotas need not 
match the sales potential or estimated sales. Every 
salesman could be expected to exceed his quotas. 

The quota may serve all three purposes at the 
same time. This is a matter of decision for manage- 
ment. Incidentally, it should be noted that quotas 
can be used, even in a sellers’ market. Here the 
quota serves the purpose of allocation and reflects 
management’s decisions accordingly. 





MANAGERIAL DISCRETION 





A quota is a product of a base figure and man- 
agerial discretion applied to it. This discretion con- 
siders the factors of performance, previously identi- 
fied and weighted, and integrates this with the def- 
initions of the long-range corporate goal, including 
the steps to be taken annually to reach it. 

This application of discretion is not to be crit- 
icized. It is not a weakness in quota-setting. It per- 
mits negotiation of the quota with the man and 
others involved. It provides freedom to adjust the 
quota for the many intangibles present. 

The power to exercise this discretion is placed 
at varying levels in various companies. The range 
is from the immediate sales supervisor upward 
through sales management to a special executive 
committee created for the task. Such committees 
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SETTING QUOTAS 


sometimes include the comptroller and a production 
man as well as sales executives. 


CHECK BASE FIGURE . . Errors of computation of 
the base are to be carefully avoided. Often past 
sales have been used as a base figure with the re- 
sult of projecting all the errors of the past into the 
future, undetected. Errors of measurement of the 
base figure have caused the quotas to be unrealistic. 
This is not a criticism of quotas, as such, but a 
criticism of the quality of the base figure used, and 
the technique to measure it. 

The base figure should be computed with a rea- 
sonably high degree of accuracy. Fortunately, tech- 
niques are available today to do just that, to have 
the probable error of measurement known, and 
hence, controlled within predetermined limits. Nor 
is this an impediment to executive discretion. Rather, 
it is a way of placing the opportunity and responsi- 
bility for such discretion where it belongs—on the 
executive exercising it. 





ACCURACY REQUIREMENTS 





In quota-setting one should keep in mind the pur- 
poses of the quota. It is not necessary that the quota 
be matched by sales, nor that the sum of the quotas 
equal the sales estimate or the sales potential. 

It is desired that the influence of the quota on 
sales be felt and in proper places and direction. Er- 
rors of salesmanship often run quite high. No dis- 
cretionary judgment is perfect. If the results are 
more of the desired performance, and less of the 
least desirable, it would seem that quotas are doing 
their job by aiding in moving sales in the right 
direction. 

Accuracy of the base used for quota-setting can 
be quite high. Forecasts within 5-10% of actual sales 
are common; and forecasts within 1-2% are not rare. 
Research can measure sales potentials to a high 
degree of accuracy—or to a lower one. It is a func- 
tion of the time and money available and the ac- 
curacy needed for interpretation and application of 
results. A lower standard, a greater degree of in- 
accuracy, if satisfactory to the task, is a better job 
than expensively realized, excessive accuracy. 

Deviations from quota should be expected. The 
significance is not great if the percentage is reason- 
ably low. The real value in such deviations is to use 
them to identify the causes of both favorable and un- 
favorable deviation for remedial action. It should 
be remembered that the quota, itself, may be wrong. 
It is equally fair to take the position that the per- 
formance is more correct than the quota, and use 
the cause of the deviations to improve the quota- 
setting technique. In all probability, both elements 
are present, and both should be kept in mind in 
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such analysis. Such an attitude would seem to result 
in both improved quota-setting and sales results as 
time goes on. 





TYPES OF QUOTAS 





Many types of quotas are in use. They differ in 
objective, in the base used and in application. It is 
reasonably safe to say that no two are alike. Yet, 
if viewed from the base used, they can be classified 
readily into four groups and labeled accordingly, 
They are: (1) sales quotas, (2) budget quotas, (3) 
activity quotas, and (4) combined quotas. 


SALES QUOTAS . . Sales quotas can be classified into 
two groups, those which reflect a hoped-for per- 
formance and those geared to actual expectancy. 
The difference lies in the discretion applied to the 
base figure used, not in the measurement of that 
figure. 

There are four bases for sales quotas: a sales 
estimate (from the short-range sales forecast), sales 
potential (from any of several research techniques), 
a sales “guesstimate” (either management's or the 
salesman’s) and past sales. 


e Past sales have been used frequently as a base, 
and extended by adding either a percentage or an 
arbitrary amount as an increase for the next year’s 
quota. This method is simple. It is inexpensive. It is 
easy for the salesman to understand. It appears to 
be geared to progress. 

However, it assumes that a close relationship 
exists between past and future sales and that past 
sales have been satisfactory. This may be true, or it 
may not. In any event, it projects any errors of the 
past into the future. It tends to direct attention away 
from poor salesmanship and fosters complacency. 

It protects both the salesman and the sales man- 
agement from any embarrassing truths of any aspect 
of poor performance. If such cases exist, ignorance 
is often preferred over accuracy. It sets a quota 
based on whatever the past has been, irrespective of 
the potential for expansion. Two salesmen with 
similar past sales histories are given the same quota, 
even though one may be selling 50-60% of his 
potential, the other 10%. The real error is that such 
differentials are not known. 

However, past sales should not be ignored. If a 
more accurate base figure is used, any major devia- 
tion from past sales cannot be expected to be ac- 
complished overnight—nor, is the fault necessarily 
the salesman’s. If he has been doing a good job of 
achieving whatever quota he has been given by 
management, he cannot be blamed because that 
quota was wrong. Past sales do become a valuable 
factor in realistic quota-setting. Corrective action 
can then be taken in reasonable bites, with both the 





salesman and sales management aware of the facts 
and the opportunity for improvement. 


e A sales “guesstimate” is one step in the direction 
of a more accurate base figure for quota-setting. 
This is an intelligent guess as to future sales. It is 
not restricted to a mere projection of past sales. It 
takes into account local conditions and the various 
intangible factors influencing sales. 

It can be of high quality, depending upon the 
capacity of those who do the job. If the salesman is 
responsible for it, it assumes the competency of his 
knowledge of all the factors and his objectivity. If 
management does it, it assumes an awareness of the 
changing conditions in each sales territory as well 
as the broader factors which influence future sales 
and a fair consideration of the causes for a lower 
quota, when called for. A tendency to be overcome 
is that of always expecting more and of minimizing 
any factors opposing this. 


¢ The sales potential measurement and the sales 
estimate derived from a short-range forecast offer 
the highest degree of accuracy for the base figure. 
The sales potential, if competently done, provides 
a yardstick as to what the sales opportunities really 
are. 

There are four major categories of measurement 
of sales potential: the sales projection, potential al- 
location, correlation and share-of-market techniques. 
Very frequently, the potential allocation group, in- 
cluding index numbers, either company or pub- 
lished, is used asa base in quota-setting. 

If the impact of corrective action to be taken by 
management to achieve sales improvement is taken 
into account in forecasting sales, then the sales 
estimate provides the probable sales base. It can be 
used with a minimum of adjustment if the quota is 
to be one of actual expectancy. 


Actually, all four bases make a contribution to 
the base figure to be used in setting a sales quota. 
Probably the ideal is to include past sales for real- 
ism, the sales “guesstimate” to reflect probable 
change, the sales estimate to reflect the impact of 
company corrective action and the sales potential 
to reflect the relative share-of-market and the sales 
opportunity. 

The selection of the best combination of these 
factors, and the weight to be given each represents 
a task, truly. However, the task is identified. Better 
sales performance and lower selling cost can be 
valuable rewards for attempting the task and for 
continued efforts toward its improvement. 


BUDGET QUOTA . . A budget quota is used to shift 
the emphasis from sales to a reduction in the cost of 
selling or to an increase in the profit. It is particular- 
ly suitable if a seller is facing a market near its 
saturation point, or where a given seller has 
achieved his maximum practical share of market. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARKETING 


More sales can be made only at great expense. 
Therefore, it seems wiser to protect one’s sales posi- 
tion and stress selling efficiency. 

There are three bases for budget quotas: ex- 
penses, gross margin and profit. 


© Expenses are often used as a base, and one com- 
mon procedure is to estimate the salesman’s ex- 
penses for the future period. This can be expressed 
in dollars or as a per cent of sales. The budget is 
then set in some relationship to this figure. Incen- 
tive can be provided for expense reduction, or for 
achieving or exceeding the budget, by additional 
compensation, either directly or as a bonus. An ex- 
pense quota can be used alone. It can be combined 
very easily with a sales quota. 

One caution seems appropriate here. By causing 
salesmen to become cost conscious, a tendency to 
over-do expense reduction could be created. If the 
salesman starts to patronize cheaper hotels, avoid 
necessary social responsibilities in the field and so 
on, a false impression can be created in the cus- 
tomers’ minds and the results can be detrimental. 
This danger may not be great, but it should be 
watched. 


e The gross margin basis for the budget quota 
places the emphasis upon selling those items with 
the highest margin, rather than the easier to sell and 
less profitable, low-margin items. This is particularly 
useful if the margin varies significantly between 
different items or classes of items in a line. 


© Profit is another aspect of this same sort of em- 
phasis. Items with the highest margins may rep- 
resent the greatest profit. If they do not, or if mar- 
gin differentials are minor and yet profit varies ap- 
preciably between different items, then profit may 
be used as a base. 

The problem here is to define profit and to meas- 
ure it. The calculation may become too involved for 
salesmen to understand. The detail and record-keep- 
ing involved make this procedure expensive. The 
cost and many expense factors are not subject to 
control by the salesman. However, where feasible to 
use, it does tie the salesman’s performance and his 
reward directly to the profit for the employer. 


ACTIVITY QUOTA . . A major criticism of quotas 
is that they tend to over-emphasize sales. This may 
be true of sales quotas. Clearly, it is less true of 
budget quotas. It is not at all true of activity quotas. 

An activity quota uses as a base any one or a 
combination of many factors, each of which is a part 
of the desired performance. Such factors include the 
number of calls made (for sales, service or mission- 
ary work), new or reactivated accounts, prospects, 
demonstrations, displays secured, progressive steps 
toward order placement, bids made—and any other 
units of measurement of activity. It permits rec- 
ognition of day-to-day, non-selling activities, as well 
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SETTING QUOTAS 


as steps achieved in long-range development of ac- 
counts which buy infrequently but in large amounts. 

Activity quotas can be a booby-trap for the un- 
wary. Used alone, they can reward salesmen for 
quantity of work, irrespective of quality, for a dan- 
gerously long time. Adequate supervision and close 
contact with salesmen to be sure of the quality of 
performance are an obvious necessity. 


COMBINED QUOTA . . The combined quota is mere- 
ly a combination of two or more of the above. It is 
especially helpful when sales management wants 
to achieve a proper balance between emphasis up- 
on sales, costs, profitableness and other activities, 
important to be performed, yet not measurable in 
dollars or units sold. 

The factors to be measured from sales, budget, 
and activity bases are listed, then weighted by rela- 
tive importance. The extent of attainment of each 
factor is multiplied by its weight. The total meas- 
ures the relative position of each man to his quota. 
A point system is sometimes used for the weights. 

This becomes a precise tool to measure perform- 
ance. It can include incentives. It can be used read- 
ily as a base for a compensation plan, with or with- 
out bonus payments. However, it is complex. Keep- 
ing and computing the necessary data may be some- 
what costly. 

If the salesman questions the result, it may be 
time-consuming and perhaps difficult to audit. Yet, 
making the audit is necessary to convince him of 
its accuracy, especially if the computations are done 
in the home office and he is in the field. Most of such 
difficulties can be prevented by proper orientation 
in the first place. 

Once the type of quota and the base data for it 
have been selected, the base figure can be com- 
puted. This figure becomes the base for managerial 
discretion. It is integrated with the long-range cor- 
porate goal and management's decisions in regard to 
allocating funds. The various factors of performance 
must be taken into account in arriving at the fair 
share for each one’s quota. 





FACTORS OF PERFORMANCE 





The first step is to recognize the factors which 
are involved in the salesman’s performance of his 
total task. This would seem to be so obvious as not 
to merit mentioning. However, very rarely is it done. 
Typically, the executive exercises his discretion 
without ever clearly identifying the considerations 
nor attempting to measure the total for each man. 
An accurate list of all the pertinent factors, pre- 
pared from the job requirements, is a good start. 
Each item on this list should then be weighted for 
each one’s relative significance to the rest. Then 
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each man’s situation can be rated for each factor. 
The collective total for each man becomes the “fac- 
tors of performance” to be taken into account to- 
gether with “steps toward corporate goal” and the 
“base figure” in the application of managerial dis- 
cretion to arrive at a quota. It is submitted that this 
procedure is not a substitute for, nor a restriction of, 
the exercise of judgment by management. Rather, 
it is an aid to better judgment by providing more 
accurate data. 

The factors to be considered include (but are 
not limited to) the man, the product, the channel(s) 
of distribution, the territory, the job, the company, 
and the psychological impact of the quota on the 
man. By man is meant his personal data—his age, 
experience, ability, special skills, job attitude, family 
attitude, personal good will—everything bearing 
upon his ability to perform. The product includes 
the type of selling required, end-user vs. O.E.M., 
service needed, price, competition, acceptability, 
and other factors. The job can be divided into 
activities and can vary appreciably even within one 
company. The company image, developmental plans, 
position in the industry, degree of support, facility 
locations, and so on may vary from one territory to 
another. This list is meant to be suggestive, not in- 
clusive. 

These factors are intangible for the most part and 
somewhat difficult to measure accurately. This is 
not to say that no attempt need be made to do so. 
On the contrary, a serious attempt to refine the 
measurements is called for. Evaluation charts can 
be used. The man may be asked for his own judg- 
ments. A supervisor may be asked for his. A com- 
mittee can be set up to assist or to determine the 
values. Top sales management can participate, of 
course. 

Ideally, a job-evaluation plan could be used. This 
could be done by the company staff, if qualified. 
An outside consultant could be employed to set up 
the task in the first place. Thereafter, the company 
staff can use it, usually with only minor refinements 
needed for several years. 

Such a procedure does result in one very valuable 
benefit, particularly if the man participates. The 
human relations can be greatly improved. It tends 
to convince the man that management is trying to 
measure honestly the factors of his job, rather than 
asserting the yardstick by which he is to be judged. 
It fosters acceptance of the quota. This is a prereq- 
uisite if the quota is to provide incentive. The ef- 
fect of this upon the salesman’s morale, loyalty and 
enthusiasm is profound. 





SECURING ACCEPTANCE 





If quotas are to be used, it is important that they 





be truly accepted, not only by the salesman, but 
by management. 

The application of scientific techniques to sales 
management is sometimes resented. There is a real 
danger of showing up any lack of skill, on the part 
of both the salesman and sales management. It is 
easy to get by, to impress the boss, by absolute in- 
creases. Income may be satisfactory, so incentive to 
change is lacking. Further, if there is anything about 
the creation of a quota which is not understood, it 
becomes head-office “gobbledy-gook.” This is feared 
and resented, even by the most competent. 

Therefore, the first step in securing acceptance of 
quotas is to have a sound, over-all plan. This plan 
must be competent. It must be fair. It must be un- 
derstood. A less accurate, simpler plan, readily 
understandable, may be a better choice, at least at 
the beginning, than a more complex plan yielding 
higher accuracy, but harder to comprehend. 

Whatever system is used, it should be explained 
thoroughly to both management and the salesman— 
every salesman. A complex plan can easily be used, 
if it is understood. The explanation and acceptance 
are the vital criteria, not the degree of complexity, 
per se. Good salesmen are reasonable and _intel- 
ligent. If the plan is basically sound, this will be 
recognized and a big hurdle is immediately passed. 

Participation in the quota-setting by those in- 
volved is a sound technique in securing acceptance. 
This should not be mere lip service. The result may 
often be a compromise. That is far better than an 
arbitrary over-ruling by authority. The loss of 
favorable impact of the quota on the man is too 
big a price to pay for the privilege of assertion. 
Reasonable compromise, with the basis for adjust- 
ments identified, is most apt to be convincing, once 
the compromise has been made. This applies to both 
parties, equally strongly. 

Salesmen should be kept informed of their prog- 
ress at frequent intervals. This permits identifica- 
tion of strong and weak points quickly. An analysis 
of the causes of both strengths and weaknesses can 
be made by both the salesman and his manager. 
Decisions for remedial action can be reached quick- 
ly, and corrective action instituted promptly. 





EVALUATING PERFORMANCE 





Quotas are not absolute standards of performance, 
even if evaluation of performance is the major 
reason for their use. It is equally fair to ask which 
is nearer right, the quota or the performance. If the 
quota is soundly conceived, fair and reasonable, it is 
also attainable. Then, the significant point is the 
difference between it and the performance, the 
direction and the extent. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARKETING 


Both favorable and unfavorable differences should 
be analyzed carefully and from two points of view. 
One is to help the salesman by identifying the 
causes of the exceeded quotas—to obtain more—and 
the causes of the deficiencies—to seek to minimize 
or eliminate them. The second is to seek improve- 
ment in the quota-setting, itself. Probably both fac- 
tors are present, if the differences are great. Open- 
mindedness is a valuable asset in such analysis. Im- 
provement of both the future quotas and perform- 
ance is aided thereby. 

Quotas need not be 100% accurate, but they 
should be reasonably so. As time goes on, condi- 
tions change. If automatic adjustment to this change 
is included in the base figure, the quotas are ad- 
justed accordingly, periodically. 

Flexibility is not a sign of weakness. Even a per- 
fect quota today, maintained dogmatically, can lose 
its impact tomorrow. Inflexibility of quotas does not 
prevent changes in the field. A reasonable balance 
is necessary between complete flexibility to every 
slight change and inflexibility regardless of changes. 
This should present no serious problem, once the 
need for reasonable flexibility is recognized. This 
is particularly true of industrial quotas, where condi- 
tions can change more frequently and far more 
drastically than in consumer goods selling. 





CONCLUSIONS 





As more competition demands greater efficiency, 
efficiency in distribution becomes a must, as well as 
efficiency in production. This changing of emphasis, 
from management being production-oriented to con- 
sumer-oriented, means that the distributional pat- 
terns and standards of performance of yesterday can 
become obsolete very quickly, as the leaders progress 
in distributional improvement. This is both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to sales management. It 
can be a prerequisite to survival. 

Sales goals, sales estimates, market potentials, 
sales potentials and quotas offer tools to aid in sharp- 
er thinking, better decision-making and control by 
management. This should result in more effective 
and more efficient selling. Emphasis is placed upon 
the areas with the greatest potential and upon the 
most profitable lines. Costs should be reduced. The 
causes of the least desirable performances are iden- 
tified for elimination. The causes of the best per- 
formances are identified for repetition. 

Science can measure the base, but quota-setting 
is an art, a skill of management. But because it is an 
art, is no reason to fear it. The benefits are great. 
Experience can show much improvement both in 
the quota-setting, and in the sales volume and ef- 
ficiency. * 
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@ It’s a tossup whether the success of Minnesota 
Paints’ Royal Blue PTC promotion hinges more on 
its appeal to the firm’s salesmen or to their wives. 
PTC stands for Preferred Treatment Club, and 
membership in the club is based on achievement of 
the promotion’s goal, which is obtaining new paint 
store accounts for the Minneapolis paint producer. 

Theoretically, salesmen will be vying with each 
other to land new accounts because of the prestige 

c : ‘ " attached to joining the ranks of PTC members who 
Minnesota Paints, Inc., in this will be accorded “preferred treatment” at the 
regional sales meetings this fall. 

More realistically, their wives, who are receiving 
Idea for July, puts teeth in its their own type of “preferred treatment’—i.e., the 
promise of step-by-step additions to their ward- 
robes with each new store their husbands sell—may 


prize-winning sales promotion 


promotion to gain new paint store 


accounts by promising rewards, be the actual “prime movers” in this spring and 
summer-long sales promotion. 


in the form of new clothes If you are a married man, you can perhaps 
imagine the effectiveness of a letter, addressed to 
your wife, with a miniature straw hat fastened to 


encouragement and cooperation. it, plus this persuasive copy: 


to its salesmen’s wives for their 


Minnesota makes ‘new store’ 


BY SUZANNE RANDEGGER 


IM Associate Editor 


Royal Blue Sales Award 


His and hers . . Prize incentives in the Royal 
Blue PTC promotion contest fall into two 
categories. “His,” revolving around 
“preferred treatment” at fall sales meeting, 
include certificate, PTC membership card, 
lapel pin and jeweled map tack. “Hers” 
were announced by letters, bearing 
miniatures of the real items, enlisting 

her behind-the-scenes support. Follow-up to 
first letter was card of perfume samples. 
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SALES 


“Since you contribute so much to [your hus- 
band’s] success, we think you deserve a new hat. 
That’s why we're sending you a token of our ap- 
preciation. Keep it until your husband sells his first 
paint store, then return it to us and we'll send you 
a check for $15 so you can buy yourself a real hat! 
P.S. There are more surprises and gifts for you, for 
each additional store your husband sells.” 


POWER BEHIND THE THRONE .. The follow-up, 
equally cued to feminine vanity, was written in 
perfumed ink and accompanied by a purse tube of 
perfume samples. It reminded the ladies of the 
promised hat with this advice—“Give this theory a 
try next Monday morning. Start your husband off 
with a sunny outlook. Try a cheery smile, a friend- 
ly word, a generous touch of perfume. . .” 

Does the poor salesman have a chance, with 
such machinations going on between his wife and 


his company? 
As if the hat lure weren’t enough, the conspiracy 
proceeds to the promise of a new purse (repre- 


promotion a family affair 


PROMOTION 


IDEAS 


sented by a $25 check) for the second paint store 
sold, and a new dress ($35 check) for the third 
new account. Letters announcing these incentives 
are also accompanied by miniatures of the promised 
items—a tiny brocade coin purse, and a doll dress— 
and employ poetry rather than prose to encourage 
the ladies in their behind-the-scenes efforts. 

It might be well to point out here that “selling a 
paint store” is no simple task. It amounts, virtually, 
to dislodging a competing line being carried by the 
store owner or manager. Since most stores have 
built their business on one line, or on one major 
and one other specialty line, replacing these paints 
with Minnesota’s requires a great deal of hard sell, 
psychology and perseverance. It’s no wonder that 
Minnesota has resorted to wifely encouragement 
in the task, and has felt that the rewards for her 
help are well justified. 

Mailings on the promotion have, of course, been 
going to the men as well as their wives. A “tickler” 
letter on parchment paper went out to salesmen on 
February 22, announcing, but not explaining, the 
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Royal Blue PTC. The next piece, a gold-sealed 
folder, opened up to disclose what PTC meant and 
describe the objectives, rewards, and membership 
requirements. It opened further to show a control 
map of active paint store accounts at the time of 
the 1960 fall sales meetings, and urged salesmen 
to “put themselves on the map” with map tacks 
representing new accounts. 

The map tack itself—a small “diamond-studded” 
tie tack—arrived next, along with a mailing bag for 
its return to the company after the first store was 
sold. It would be placed on the map of the sales- 
man’s region, and from time to time, photos of the 
map showing sales progress in that district would 
be sent out. 

Other pieces designed for the promotion included 
PTC membership cards, certificates, and lapel pins. 
Fluorescent pressure sensitive stickers attached to 
all correspondence to salesmen constantly reminded 
them of the PTC objectives with the words, 
“Where’s your tack, Jack?” A specially designed 
three-color sticker in blue, red and gold with “Royal 
Blue PTC” on it embellished all correspondence 
connected directly with the promotion. 


ROYAL INDEED . . Preferred treatment indeed will 
be given all PTC initiates when they attend their 
regional sales meeting next fall. In addition to re- 
ceiving the lapel pins, certificates and trophies, 
they'll each have private hotel rooms, sit at special 


HOIALMAN 
1S 

JULY 

‘IDEA MAN’ 


Harold C. Hoialman, assistant general sales manager 
for Minnesota Paints, Inc., will receive IM’s “Idea 
Man” trophy for July. Mr. Hoialman joined the Min- 
neapolis-based paint firm in 1952, moving there 
from Rochester, Minn., where he was sales promo- 
tion manager of the Rochester Dairy. In 1954 he 
was named advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Minnesota Paints and in 1957, appointed to 
his present job. 

Born in Fosston, Minn., he attended University 
of Minnesota Extension Division and Minneapolis 
School of Business. Mr. Hoialman is president of 
the Exchange Club, past-president of Toastmaster’s, 
and holds memberships in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Churchmen’s Club and Minneapolis Ad 
Club. He is also an ardent amateur photographer. 
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RESERRR B  R RREE 
WHAT’S YOUR IDEA? 


Send your sales promotion idea, plus photos, sam- 
ples, and/or documented results, to: Sales Promotion 
Ideas Editor, IM, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11, for a 
chance to win monthly award trophy. 


tables well supplied with cigars and cigarettes, get 
their shoes shined—in short, be made to “feel like 
kings.” Recognition before their fellow salesmen is 
the idea behind the promotion, rather than mone- 
tary gain. The result is expected to impart a real 
sense of pride in accomplishment for the PTCers, 
and for the rest, give them something to shoot for 
next time around. 

For an indication of just how tough the qualifica- 
tion for membership is, as of this writing only eight 
of the 56 eligible salesmen have achieved this 
status, with two others awaiting verification of 
membership. However, out of the eight, five are 
already at the second or third plateau, with a 
second or third store sold, and a happy wife at 
home. Because of the time and effort needed to 
persuade a store to change paint brands, the pro- 
motion will continue throughout the summer till 
late September. 

In actual cost, the promotion is an inexpensive 
one to run. The various promotion pieces are 
printed in Minnesota’s own print shop; the cash 
value of the incentives is not extremely high; and to 
add impact, the various district offices have tied in 
with the national promotion at their own level so 
that all material doesn’t have to be generated at 
the general office. In fact, at the district level the 
mailings can be personalized and up-to-date news 
on the latest qualifiers for the club included, to 
beef up the over-all effort regionally. 

The enthusiasm, both among the men and their 
wives is great in proportion to the cost, however. 
Many of the luckier wives and salesmen have 
registered their enthusiasm in their return letters— 
some even in verse, such as: 


The men at the top had a scheme: 
“Sell a paint store” was the theme .. . 


I made my plan; worked on my man, 
‘Cause I didn’t want to get a demand, 
“O.K. Pat, where's your hat?” 


My Very Important Guy came through 
With flying colors—Royal Blue! 
“O.K. Joe, where’s my chapeau?” 


By touching such responsive chords as a man’s 
pride and a woman’s vanity, July Idea Man Hal 
Hoialman and his fellow-conspirator, Walter Erick- 
son, ad manager for Minnesota Paints, may have 
accomplished what others have failed to do with 
fantastic prize offers. One thing is sure; it pays to 
get the distaff side on your side. 


Sales Promotion Ideas continued on page 100 





If it interests this special engineering mind... 





it’s in electronics: 


When you sell the electronics engineer, you make contact with a fast-moving, highly « 
constantly probing mind. A mind which never gets its fill of information. In a single day, the sie ese 
electronics man may face problems in research, design, production or management; he 1 

in any or all four areas. Only electronics has an editorial staff that constantly scours the nati 

and the globe to provide authoritative information in all four areas. That's why electronics 

readers are uniquely /oya/. That’s why these engineers form the major advertising and sales tar 


ic 


get for the nation’s leading electronics manufacturers. Take a look at a recent issue and see! 


@ A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Why Put 
— “Two-Bit Performance” 
a 
$1 2,000 


uct? 








READERSHIP SURVEY RESULTS 


Remembered....................53% 
Read Partially ...33% 
ee 


NRC Equipment Company’s advertising agency, eotmibnareede 

S. Gunnar Myrbeck and Co., Inc. says the main 

illustration provided by UPI’s Commercial Photog- EPITOPE IAIN BF 
raphy Division played a major role in creating this A Subsidiary of National Research 

ad which earned such phenomenal readership... 

twice that of nearest competitor. 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS e¢ PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHS 
e FIELD PHOTO and USER REPORTS « COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
PUBLICITY and EDITORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS e« TELEPHOTO 
TRANSMISSIONS e¢ PRODUCT APPLICATION PHOTOGRAPHS e 
STOCK PHOTOGRAPHS e SPECIAL PHOTO ASSIGNMENTS 
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UP! CASE HISTORIES Put More 
“SELL” in Ads and Sales Promotion 


John G. Kasten, Marketing Director of S. GUNNAR MYRBECK & COMPANY, INC., 
QUINCY, MASS., ADVERTISING AGENCY, states— 


‘We consider the Case History Reports from UPI’s Commercial Photog- 
raphy Division to be the backbone of industrial promotions. It costs us 
less for the UPI report than we would have to invest in time and trav- 
eling to do this work ourselves. The material puts sell in ad copy that 
moves readers. We know from more than 20 years’ experience that com- 
pany salesmen cannot secure the kind of information we need. 

‘UPI has proved to us that they have the techniques to open doors 
and to secure the type of information we need and the illustrative 
photographs to back up the story.” 


Wilbur G. Small, Advertising Manager of NRC Equipment Corp., reports— 
“The multiple uses of UPI Case History material makes this effort , 
one of our most profitable promotion investments. We utilize the reports , 
and photographs in our ads, data sheets, house organ, and even in the 
annual report of our parent company.” 


HOUSE 
FIELD PHOTO and USER REPORT SERVICE ORGANS 


The use of UPI’s Commercial Photography Division lends prestige to 
your case history coverage . . . opens doors t® convincing testimonials 
through interviews with top level executives . . . gets you authenticated 
facts backed up by top quality photos of your product in use...and signed 
releases. UPI’s Commercial Photography Division can offer its services 
at moderate cost—usually much less than any do-it-yourself method — 
because, with professiondl reporters and photographers in principal 
cities throughout the U.S. and the world, there is almost always one 
reporter-photographer team nearer the story location than you are. 
This means reduced time and travel costs. 


ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


Whatever your photo and reporting needs... YOU CAN RELY ON UPI! 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY @ UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


DIVISION 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. MUrray Hill 2-0400 
2ivigio™ Send complete information on the following: 


OM x 


Co 
a) 


News Building, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN: 


Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN EUROPE: 
London, England 


CU Field photo & user reports O Telephoto transmissions C) Color photos 
Product application photos C) Have representative call CJ stock photos 
C Publicity & editorial photos L) Product photos CD Special photo assignments 


Name 





Firm Title, 
ADVERTISER ADVERTISING AGENCY 





Address 
City 


Zone. 
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Why should 
an agency 
dig deep 
for your 
BASIC 
SALES 
IDEA? 


The basic sales idea 


..is the most important single 
thought you want to plant firmly 
in the minds of your prospects 
and customers; 

. is the common thread that unites 
individual advertisements, litera- 
ture, direct mail material, and 
publicity into a campaign; 

. . is difficult to find and to interpret. 


Special tools have been 
developed by Fensholt 
... to ferret out this basic sales idea 
for you; 
. to keep our work squarely on this 


target for maximum effectiveness 
and cumulative benefits. 


Let us tell you about these dig-deep tools 
that are unique with Fensholt. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


17 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


the 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 96 


USE ONLY IN THE EVENT 
OF DIRE EMERGENCY 


EASTERN ETCHING & MFG. CO 
CHICOPEE, MASS 


ETCHED LITHOGRAPHED EMBOSSED 
NAME PLATES 


Cashing in on panic . . Silver-colored 
nameplate with red panic button 
doubles as conversation piece and 
promotion for Eastern Etching. “Panic 
Button” is given to customers by 
Eastern’s salesmen. 


PARTNER-MEMBERS 





Spector seeks cooperation 
from stockholders 
in getting new business 


Spector Freight System,  Inc., 
Chicago, has made its more than 
2,000 shareholders “partner-mem- 
bers” and has urged them to take a 
personal role in increasing the com- 
pany’s business. 

Each shareholder has been sent a 
package consisting of a letter seeking 
their cooperation, a list of points 
Spector serves, and an identification 
card that reads: 


“This will identify (shareholder's 
name) as a partner-member of the 
Spector Freight System family. 
Company personnel are requested 
to render the bearer the fullest 
measure of courtesy and assistance 
at all times . . . on the highways, 
in commerce and the community.” 


The card is signed by W. Stan- 
haus, president of the motor freight 
carrier firm. 

Roger Gerling, vice-president of 
sales, said, “We believe it is in the 
shareholders’ own interest to help 
Spector get business from their own 
firms or any companies in which they 
might be able to encourage traffic 
people to consider our services.” 


Novel nameplate promotes 
laughs and new business 


Turning panic into promotion was 
easy for Eastern Etching & Mfg. Co. 
after Linus Gavin, one of its sales 
representatives, originated the idea 
of making up a real genuine panic 
button. 

Engineering a figure of speech in- 
to a sample of the Chicopee, Mass., 
firm’s work, he had a few samples 
(see cut, left) made up to give 
to some of his customers and pros- 
pects. The recipients, most of them 
purchasing agents, were quick to in- 
stall them on nearby wall or desk, 
and waxed so enthusiastic that East- 
ern had additional button plates 
made up for distribution by all their 
salesmen. 

Since then, many customers have 
ordered similar panic button plates 
personalized with their own company 
name and address. 

The item serves not only as an 
amusing giveaway, but also as a good 
example of the type of work—etching 
and lithographing nameplates—that 
Eastern Etching does. 


Raising cane for sales . . Salesmen o 
Mansfield Sanitary, Inc., Perrysville, 
O., are sporting derbies and canes 
these days to create interest in the 
firm’s expanded line of temperature- 
pressure relief valves. Heads of the 
sleek black canes are No. 503 valves, 
latest of a line of 13 different models. 





IT ho needs 


industrial distributors? 


me ¥ 


Answer: Manufacturers of industrial products 
seeking the most economical means of selling 
their products to all potential markets. 


Industrial distributors offer these advantages: 


e Warehousing Facilities — A distributor or- 
ganization makes your products readily 
available, regionally, from coast-to-coast. 


Market Penetration — Distributor salesmen 
have an “in” with local buyers... call 
regularly on thousands of customers in 
manufacturing, mining, petroleum, con- 
struction, transportation, utility and other 
industries. The average salesman sells 
$225,000 worth of supplies yearly ... many 
top $500,000. 


Prompt Shipping Service — Distributors 
provide speedy delivery of your products, 
particularly in emergencies. 


Economies — Distributors save you ship- 
ping, clerical and bookkeeping costs ... help 
reduce or eliminate your credit risks. 


Local Service — Distributors provide tech- 
nical assistance and follow-up service vital 
to complete customer satisfaction. Dis- 
tributors also keep buyers informed of 
your new products and new product appli- 
cations. 


By advertising in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION you reach the key executive, management 
and sales personnel in this $4 billion industrial 
supply field. ID’s experts can show you how to 
gear your distributor advertising to your mar- 
keting objectives — for maximum effectiveness 
at lowest cost. 


For comprehensive Market and Media data, and 
answers to your specific industrial marketing 
problems, write: MARKETING SERVICES 
MANAGER 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McORAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36,w.y. @:; @ Now inour iy" Ou and most exciting year! 
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A man who’s sure of himself— knows what he General Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion . . . Photo by Arnold New 
wants in business, and sets out to get it—puts 

special value on businesspaper advertising. Here’s 

where you can build results, respect and recogni- 

tion—for your products and your company. The 

fact is: it takes an advertising pro to sell a busi- 

ness pro. ..in businesspapers. 


Advertising in businesspapers 
means business . .. because businesspapers are read by 


men in a business-frame-of-mind. An adequate schedule, with 
the right kind of copy, in the right selection of businesspapers is a basic 


ingredient of every balanced advertising program. 


re 
~ 


ADVERTISING WORKS BEST IN A BUSINESSPAPER ITS READERS ARE SOLD ON... A BOUGHT-AND-PAID-FOR ABP PAPER. ABD 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. +201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D.C. < 





SID BERNSTEIN SAYS 


Style may be hooey, 
but it’s important 


@ For the last several months, all of us on INDus- 
TRIAL MARKETING have been spending an inordinate 
amount of time, to say nothing of money, “rebuild- 
ing” this magazine. 

Of course, on the editorial side we do a constant 
“rebuilding” job. Unlike the kind of products most 
of you people turn out, an editorial product must 
change all the time. We don’t spend a single nickel 
on the kind of factory controls that guarantee that 
this week’s batch of materials is exactly the same as 
last week’s batch. We have “quality controls” and 
“standards,” sure enough, but the publishing busi- 
ness (and the broadcasting business) is probably the 
only business there is in which it would be fatal to 
produce exactly the same product more than once. 

Even those among you who are advertising men 
have it a little easier in this respect than we do. You 
just might repeat the same ad twice, or maybe even 
three or four times; if we ever repeat anything with- 
out change (except in the rarest of circumstances) , 
we are well on the road to editorial suicide. 

So we've been remaking this magazine, physically. 

We don’t spend much time patting each other on 
the back over the quality of the editorial fare we 
have been presenting in these pages, but by and 
large we think we've been doing pretty well in that 
direction, and getting better all the time—present- 
ing more meaningful, better written material that is 
helpful to readers. We think we've been presenting 
the material in readable style, too. 

But every once in a while some one would ask us 
why we didn’t do a restyling job, and then we would 
say, like any husband whose wife wants to re-do the 
house: “What’s the matter with things just as they 
are?” The answer was usually pretty much the same, 
too. “Oh, dear, the furniture is ten years old. And 
we haven't really redecorated for ten years. The 
place looks old-fashioned!” 

Well, like the typical husband, we decided to go 
whole hog. And also like the typical husband, we 
weren't very happy about spending the money but 
we were not as unhappy as we made out about hav- 
ing a bright, shiny, modern place to live in. 

The result is what you see around you in this 
issue. It’s got a good many rough spots in it yet, but 
we have opened it up a good deal, modernized the 
typography and layout, and rearranged the editorial 


and advertising content so that—we hope—both are 
more inviting and easier to consult. We hope you 
like it. 

But it isn’t my purpose on this page to talk about 
our redesign job. The reason I bring it up is because 
it reminds me of the considerable discussion current- 
ly going on in intellectual circles about “planned 
obsolescence” and “forced obsolescence” and_ the 
many attacks that are being leveled against busi- 
ness because of style changes and model changes. 

My feeling is that the industrial field has been 
guilty of very little of this sort of thing. But I’m not 
at all sure this is something to be proud of. Style is 
not the most important consideration with most in- 
dustrial products, and clearly it would be silly to be 
bringing out annual models of most industrial ma- 
chines and tools with changes involving only the 
color of the paint, or the shape of the maker’s name- 
plate, or some other such nonsense. 

And yet there is such a thing as carrying a good 
thing too far. In most instances, industrial products 
manufacturers tend to err on the side of making too 
few changes, rather than too many; and I’m not at 
all sure that it would be so silly to make a change 
just for the sake of change once in a while. 

There are a couple of reasons for this: 

In the first place, if you set out to make a change, 
you may say that you're going to do it solely for the 
sake of making a change. But in the process, if you 
aren't a complete charlatan, you are almost certain 
to decide that you might as well incorporate some 
improvements while you are doing it. And so, even 
though you set out merely to make a change for the 
sake of change, you end up with a product which 
is actually improved in many respects. 

In the second place, change is in the air, and 
change is important. The “good old reliable what- 
sit” may be working as well as it did 50 years ago, 
but your own organization, your sales force, and 
even your customers can get a psychological lift out 
of a new version—and so can the machine operator 
in the plant where the new version is installed. 

Let the smart alecks sneer at psychological obso- 
lescence if they want to. But don’t let them scare 
you. Psychological factors are tremendously impor- 
tant, and a desire for change—whether or not it em- 
bodies improvement—is one of the most effective. 

I’m not recommending brinksmanship in gim- 
mickry. But I am suggesting that there are sales 
advantages—and frequently actual product improve- 
ment advantages—in looking at your line with an 
eye to bringing it up to date in style as well as in 
efficiency. a 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


PART Il 


‘How to cope with the 
current profit squeeze 


One of the most widespread problems facing today’s industrial manufacturers 
and distributors is that of the profit squeeze — increased sales volume, but 


decreased earnings. Here are some solutions to this current economic malady, 


as prescribed by five more members of IM’s Top Management Forum 


Apply salary-plus-commission to 
‘fixed’ factory engineers’ cost 


BY D. G. BLACK 
Vice-President, Sales 
Syntron Co. 

Homer City, Pa. 


@ One result of this present recession or readjust- 
ment period has been the trend to have sales in- 
crease but at the same time have profits shrink— 
the “profit squeeze” as it is called. 

One avenue of effort that has not been explored 
very far is the reduction that can be accomplished 
in the cost of sales application and engineering. 

For years, as labor rates increased, many moves 
were resorted to in an effort to offset this by new 
machinery, new materials, new processes, etc., but 
mainly by incentive pay, more productivity per em- 
ploye. 

Purchase of materials and supplies became a 
science that took advantage of every possibility of 
better quality at lower cost. 
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New, modern office equipment, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, computers, etc., have cut accounting costs. 

Aggressive sales organizations out in the field 
work on incentive plans that reduce sales costs as 
volume increases. 

But little change has been made in the old estab- 
lished practices of fixed salaried sales application 
engineers in the main office and fixed salaried engi- 
neers who process industrial equipment factory 
orders. 

It is the writer’s considered opinion that these 
two fields offer at least a partial solution to the cur- 
rent profit squeeze. 

A factory sales department staffed by men work- 
ing on modest salaries plus an incentive based on 
two factors: (1) a small, pooled commission sales 
volume, and (2) a pooled share of the profit or loss 
before taxes, would not only stimulate sales of profit- 
able items but would also materially reduce sales 
costs. 

And, if it is possible to add the engineers who 
work on manufacturing information of that industri- 
al equipment to the sales application staff pools, 
having them participate in the same incentives, the 
cost of engineering would come down as well. 

This system was worked out to apply to the sale 
and engineering of more or less custom-built indus- 
trial machinery involving a heavy sales application 
burden and an equally heavy manufacturing engi- 

Continued on page 106 





this “unlikely” 
inquiry 


BLOSSOMED into an 


This inquiry to Standard Electrical Tool Company, well 
known Cincinnati manufacturer of machine tools, pre- 
cision spindles and special machinery, might have been 
considered ‘‘unlikely’’ on two counts. First, it was made 
by a “pass-along” reader not represented in MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP’s circulation of 54,000, Second, the in- 
quiry was one of 28 requests for further information 
circled on a reader service card. 


Never discount the power of a MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
inquiry. Standard Electrical Tool Company’s follow-up 
on this “unlikely’’ inquiry produced an $8681 sale.* 


Since sales to the metalworking industry are rarely made 
“over the counter’, advertising in this field must pro- 
duce sound inquiries that will serve as productive leads 
for your sales department. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP’s reputation as a top inquiry 
producer is backed up by positive proof. 48.8% of all 
inquiries represent actual or potential sales and this in- 
cident adds further proof that MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
offers fertile ground for your advertising seeds. | 


Over 54,000 circulation in 36,000 plants 
costs only $7.13 per thousand readers. 


*Write for our new folder giving complete details on this sale, 


Put your money where your market is 


Seale 


modern machine shop 
431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING 
and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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neering burden. It tackles two phases of overhead 
that have generally been considered as fixed. 


Work constantly at basic precepts 
of successful manufacturing 


JOHN A. CARTER 
President 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


@ There is no doubt that the year-end statements 
of many well-managed companies reflect a picture 
of higher sales and lower net profits before or after 
taxes. There is also no doubt that the problem of 
escaping from the so-called “squeeze” is becoming 
a more difficult one in the face of rising wages and 
salaries, higher taxes and other increased costs, plus 
the need to stay competitive within one’s industry, 
and oftentimes, with other industries. 

There are, of course, exceptions where companies, 
some with lower sales, others with higher sales, 
have increased their profit margins over the pre- 
ceding year. Our company happened to be in this 
latter group in 1960. 

I am sure everyone will agree that the continued 
success and growth of the American free enterprise 
system and the increase in over-all productivity that 
all in government and business so anxiously are 
seeking, depends on fair profit margins. Only with 
fair profits for further investment in more efficient 
plants and modern equipment, can more job oppor- 
tunities be provided for a larger working force and 
for meeting our current unemployment problem. 

To my mind, for industrial manufacturers, the 
solution to the problem will continue to require 
positive action simultaneously in the following fields: 


1. Increased sales through the introduction of new 
products. 

2. Enlarging and improving training and direction 
of sales organizations for better service to customers. 
3. Reappraisal of advertising programs for the elim- 
ination of waste and for better coverage of profit- 
able markets. 

4. Cost reduction and efficiency in improving pro- 
grams in manufacturing and clerical operations. 


5. Elimination of the sale of unprofitable items. 


6. Sound pricing policies to cover all the fair and 
legitimate costs of conducting the business. 
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‘*... for industrial manufacturers, the 
solution to the problem [of escaping 
the profit squeeze] will continue to 
require positive action simultaneous- 
ly in the following fields: (1) new 
products, (2) training and direction 
of sales organizations, (3) reap- 
praisal of advertising programs, (4) 
cost reduction and efficiency in manu- 
facturing and clerical operations, (5) 
elimination of unprofitable items, 
and (6) sound pricing policies.’’— 


John A. Carter, Oakite Products. 


There is nothing new or revolutionary in the 
above points. They are basically fundamental to the 
continuous success of any manufacturing business. 
But they must be worked at continuously and con- 
scientiously with a full understanding of their im- 
portance by all in the organization having responsi- 
bilities in the formulation of policies, the spending 
of money, or the direction of operations and the 
work of others. 


Costly pre-sale engineering poses 
profit problem to Whiting Corp. 


BY T. L. HAMMOND 
Chairman of the Board 
Whiting Corp. 

Harvey, Illinois 


@ The “profit-squeeze” seems not to be isolated 
but widespread these days, and it’s true, indeed, that 
our company suffers along with many another. Gen- 
erally, in fighting it, we’re constantly seeking means 
for greater engineering, production, selling and ad- 
ministrative efficiency. Specifically, since Whiting is 
primarily an engineered-product firm, we're con- 
fronted with the peculiar problems and effects of a 
situation over which we seem to have little control 
— and one that needs attention. 
This is quickly described as “the risk of engineer- 
ing. 
In selling foundry, chemical process, overhead 
Continued on page 110 





John Wesley Hyatt never read MODERN PLASTICS, but he had a lot to do 
with putting us in business. Before we were born (or you, for that matter) 
... when billiards were booming but elephants were not, he replaced scarce 
ivory with a something called “celluloid.” John’s was the itch that spread 
to become the boom industry of the 1900’s; ours was the scratch that 
started a bright, new magazine to serve it... and we’ve shared a happy, 
hectic life together for 35 years. Today, there are at least 25 basic plastics, 
more than 50,000 formulations of a single plastic, the billiard ball has 
blossomed into 61% billion lbs. of plastic products and parts annually... 
but that same one magazine is still as bright and new and indispensable 
as ever. John Wesley Hyatt didn’t read MODERN PLASTICS, but today most 
of the men of his mold who are working new wonders with plastics do, 
from raw materials producers to end-users. MODERN PLASTICS 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 
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Karl A. Zoliner 


MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL... the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 


William L, Poland 


METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing 
service from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
... take marketing courses 
prepared by instructors of 
New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 
Contact with STEEL Research, 
STEEL Editors, STEEL 
Readers...makes them 
metalworking market 
specialists. 


Calvin Fisher, Jr. 


USERSHIP 
REPORTS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL... definitive 
measurement of advertising 
effectiveness that goes beyond 
inquiries and readership 
scores. Reports relate to both 
advertising and editorial... 
in-depth case studies of user- 
ship in action. Your STEEL 
Representative has the com- 
plete package now. 


Edward L. Franke 


IMPACT 
PROGRAM 


Another editorial innovation 
from STEEL! September 5, 
1960 . . . STEEL breaks tra- 
dition with an issue devoted 
to the Import Problem. Jan- 
vary 2, 1961 . . . STEEL 
follows up with People Power. 
April 17, 1961 . . . STEEL 
concentrates on Price Fight- 
ing. Result? Response raised 
to new level of excitement! 
Ask for details. 





James K, Giilam 


PRESENTATION 
AIDS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL! Practical data 
to help you prove to your 
client, or your management 
and salesforce . . . the need 
for adequate advertising to 
metalworking. Up-to-date 
market statistics . . . plus 
artwork to use in flip board 
and slidefilm presentations. 
Check your STEEL Repre- 
sentative. 


William J. Verschoor 


STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL 


Another first from STEEL! 
Jan., 1962. . . STEEL will 
launch a monthly international 
edition to serve American 
manufacturers selling in 
foreign markets. STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL will be dis- 
tributed in Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia, India, 
Africa, Central and South 
America . . . accenting news 
of interest to overseas 
manufacturers. 


Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL 


from STEEL 


The Metalworking Weekly 
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material handling and railroad rolling-stock repair 
and maintenance systems and equipment, an un- 
usual amount of pre-sale engineering is necessary. 
In these competitive-price days, this cost is fre- 
quently unrecovered. And, all too often, at least as 
far as equipment orders are concerned, much of 
this engineering turns out to be non-productive. 

In fact, the proposer sometimes faces the un- 
pleasant possibility of having his advanced thinking 
used against him in the course of procurement. 

What’s the result? Possibly the worst is another 
deterrent to progress. 

The benefits of time spent in original and in- 
genious engineering must be weighed carefully 
against the chance of generating business. The com- 
parison repeatedly favors a minimum of engineer- 
ing. Unfortunately, contrary to the current sug- 
gestion that “nowadays only the exceptional sells 
well,” consideration has to be given to the cost and 
risk of being exceptional. On these terms, unless 
negotiated thoroughly beforehand, progressive pro- 
posal engineering is plainly hard to justify. 

To offset this cost and risk, we’ve heard of a com- 
pany or two that endeavors to charge for this type 
of engineering as standard practice. Whiting hasn't 
gone that far yet. But I must admit that this has 
been suggested. 


Try to curb selling expenses; 
spur field force effectiveness 


eal ‘ 
; > 
az BY DONALD L. PRICE 
Vice-President 
Norton Co. 
y t k Worcester, Mass. 
@ Decreasing profit realization, both by volume 
and by percentage, is a problem that has plagued 
industry for quite some time. As a matter of fact, 
the quarterly financial report issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission’s Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion shows that all manufacturing corporations ex- 
cept newspapers had a 1% increase in sales for the 
fourth quarter of 1960 compared to the 4th quarter 
of 1959 but had a decrease in net profits before 
federal income taxes of 8%. 

This varies according to industry but it is typical 
of the pattern that has caused many marketing ex- 
ecutives to get together to discuss this problem. 

I recently had the privilege of leading a seminar 
devoted to this very subject. It was agreed that re- 
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ducing selling expense without reducing selling 
strength could contribute much to increased profit 
levels and percentages. Reducing selling expenses 
implies cost reduction and the general reaction to 
such a program is usually negative because it is 
normal to resist change. 

Nevertheless, competitive pressures are going to 
make it absolutely necessary for marketing or sales 
executives to make certain that they have not al- 
lowed “unnecessary procedures and excesses” to be 
created and to grow within their operations. This 
means that a calm, unbiased look should be taken 
at every area of their marketing or selling opera- 
tions. This procedure actually should be a routine 
matter but it seems apparent that under the pres- 
sure of other obligations, certain activities are al- 
lowed to develop without proper checking and bal- 
ancing. Now it is becoming popular to refer to re- 
views such as I have suggested as “crash programs.” 

If such a program is necessary, it should be car- 
ried out in an organized fashion. The responsibility 
for collecting and analyzing the facts should be 
assigned. Certainly if action in the form of reducing 
selling expenses is required because the sales force 
has been allowed to become large; because too 
much money is being spent for advertising that has 
not been tied in with specific objectives; because 
credit adjustment, transportation, pricing or dis- 
tribution policies have been allowed to become bur- 
dens due to their not having been reviewed for 
months or years—if any of these conditions obtain, 
then responsibility should be assigned to someone 
to see that needed action is carried out and that 
sometime later there will be an evaluation made 
of the success of the program. 

It is absolutely necessary to the success of such a 
program that all individuals involved know why the 
program is necessary. 

On the other hand, a reduction of expenses is not 
the only way to improve profit realization. If it hap- 
pens that volume plays an important part in the 
profit of an item, then improvement in the selling 
efficiency of a sales force could contribute a great 
deal more than perhaps many of us realize. 

The salesman and his first line supervisor are key 
people in this program. We must make sure that our 
salesmen are well trained both in the application of 
their product and in good selling techniques. They 
must be taught how to make the most profitable use 
of their time, and how to plan effectively to accom- 
plish this end. 

The first line supervisor, regardless of title, is 
most important in my book because I feel his num- 
ber one function is to develop his men into more 
efficient salesmen in all respects. 

Good education or training, together with good 
planning, can bring about increased profitable busi- 
ness. On the question of planning, marketing or sales 
executives should not hesitate to ask for the help of 
others in their organization. There are many indi- 
viduals not in the sales department who can pro- 
vide information pertinent to the planning and eval- 

Continued on page 112 


























... of those who count in the 


industrial-large building field 


Here’s the book that means business . . . for 
you! HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING con- 
fines itself just to the services for which it is 
named and further restricts itself to the industrial- 
big building field. 


Result: this uniquely specialized, clearly fo- 
cused editorial content attracts not just one but 
all four of the decision-making factors in your 
market — (1) consulting mechanical engineers, 
(2) mechanical contractors, (3) engineers with 


industrial plants, and (4) engineers with large 
buildings. 

How do these vital sales influences rate HPAC? 
Very measurably. Each PAYS for it directly, in- 
dividually, voluntarily. HPAC’s 2 to | ad volume 
leadership year after year testifies that advertisers 
also declare, “Value received in full!” 

Yes, HPAC is the book that means business... 
in many ways, but particularly for you. KEENEY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N, Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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uation of a program to increase sales efficiency. Co- 
operation with your accountants, your industrial 
engineers, your researchers, etc. will pay off. 

Thus, looking at the problem of decreasing profit 
as a marketing executive, I would do two things. 

First, I would look at every single expenditure 
with the questions in mind, “Is it necessary?”, “Does 
it serve a purpose?”, and “Will it be beneficial, either 
from the short or long-range point of view?” 

Secondly, I would review my field force and my 
first line supervision to find out what, if anything, 
can be done to make them better salesmen, and to 
allow them to spend the maximum amount of time 
in actual contact with present and prospective cus- 
tomers. If elimination of unnecessary paperwork and 
a decrease in the amount of time the salesman 
spends in his automobile leads to increased face-to- 
face selling time, this could be the formula that 
would produce the results marketing and sales ex- 
ecutives are looking for. 


Revised internal organization may 
better cope with age of change 


BY ROBERT C. HOOD 
President 

Ansul Chemical Co. 
Marinette, Wis. 


@ In the highly competitive world of the 1960s, 
American business is confronted with many new and 
challenging problems. Certainly a very common one 
is the “profit squeeze.” When a company finds itself 
in this position there are generally many external 
conditions at work over which the company has 
little or no control. However, there are also a good 
many things which it can do to control its destiny. 

A company attains its objectives through people 
-~and the first responsibility of the president or top 
manager is to make sure that his company has the 
right people in the right jobs, and that the jobs are 
organized to most effectively reach the corporate 
goals. 

The most efféctive organizational form for any 
company at any given time is best determined by 
the environment in which the company exists. The 
environment of business is the market-place and the 
conditions that prevail in it. 

It seems to me that many companies entered the 
1960s rather poorly prepared to meet the challenge 
of the greatest competition our business world has 
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ever known. Many companies—ours included—were 
“functionally” organized—that is, organized along 
vertical lines into manufacturing divisions, sales di- 
visions, staff services etc. 

Although there are many advantages to this type 
of organization it has one serious drawback. In 
functional organizations the decision point has a 
way of being pushed higher and higher—and the 
organization is not geared to moving rapidly. The 
one thing that characterizes our 1961 business world 
is the increasing complexity of business operations 
and the rapid rate of change. An organization that 
is not geared to meet this challenge head-on is in 
trouble. 

Not too long ago we reorganized our company 
along what we might call “general manager” lines. 
In attempting to move the point at which decisions 
are integrated lower in the organization—closer to 
the market—we have placed a number of general 
managers in charge of product line divisions. Each 
one heads up and balances the multi-functions of 
his division: manufacturing, sales, research, etc. 
These men might be compared to military field com- 
manders or perhaps to the quarterback on a profes- 
sional football team. They are men who are in the 
thick of the battle, familiar with and responsive to 
the complexities and rapid changes in their markets. 
They are prepared to act quickly and independently 
when necessary. At the same time they maintain a 
close relationship with their superior—the president 
or top manager of the company—and through him 
are able to infuse a broader perspective into their 
decisions. 

In examining the factors that determine the suc- 
cess of any product today, it becomes apparent that 
there is no room for a product that cannot satisfy 
all the needs of the consumer. The buyer must have 
a wide choice in his selection, be it model, color, 
size or what have you. The product must be well- 
designed, readily available, adequately serviced, 
priced to sell. Now, more than ever before, the con- 
sumer is confronted with products that meet all of 
these requirements. There was a time when one or 
two of these factors might be sufficient to insure 
some measure of success—but no longer. 

The general manager’s job is to understand these 
requirements—and to gear himself and his division 
to move quickly and effectively as conditions in the 
market change. 

Our company is not in a rising sales/declining 
profit position. On the contrary we find ourselves in 
a declining sales/rising profit situation. In coping 
with the problems of a shrinking market our first 
concern has been to handle the business we have 
in the most efficient manner possible—to make our- 
selves acutely responsive to the market—and to pre- 
pare ourselves to move quickly and decisively. At 
this point we feel we are ready to concentrate our 
efforts on the declining sales problem. 

In summary I feel that whether the problem is 
shrinking profit or shrinking volume the solutions 
will come through intelligent appraisal of and at- 
tention to the company’s internal organization. & 





IN MANUFACTURING, THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE IS 


THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION 


Fully representative of this function is 
the PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED* readership of 
THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER 


1 YOUR PRIME MARKET. It’s a provable fact that 
» the vital buying influence—in the vast majority of 
manufacturing product purchases—is the engineering 
function. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to 
examine the responsibilities of this function. It’s engi- 
neering that must... 








e plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the 
machines and tools and integrate the facilities for 
efficient production 


estimate expenditures, recommend replacement of 
equipment 

and continually strive to improve output until unit 
cost is at a minimum and quality at its highest. 


Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these func- 
tions is the vital buying influence in manufacturing. 








aS PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED 


a receive the magazine regularly, an individual must 
have met the requirements for membership in the 
American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers, 
foremost organization devoted to the advancement 
of scientific knowledge in the manufacturing field. 


He must have convinced a screening committee that he 
is qualified, through education and experience, to plan, 
integrate, control and improve the processes of manu- 
facturing. 


No other publication in metalworking possesses a read- 
ing audience that has been so carefully screened as to 
professional qualifications. 


This means that when you advertise in THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER, you are assured reader- 
ship by 40,000 men known to be actively interested in 
products like yours. These men are fully representative 
of THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION—the vital buying 
influence in manufacturing. 

















2 YOUR PRIME PROSPECT. The vital buying in- 
s fluence you must reach is the tool and manu- 
facturing engineer. This man is a member of a skilled 
profession, specializing in the efficient manufacturing 
of goods of all kinds. 








His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, 
presses, automation equipment, materials, jigs and 
fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He is con- 
stantly faced with the necessity of making important 
decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, revise, substi- 
tute, modify or recommend the tools of manufacturing. 
His decisions must be based on solid information, on 
facts. 


He and more than 40,000 others of his profession find 
such solid facts in their own magazine—THE TOOL 
AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER. 


3 THE ONE BEST WAY TO REACH HIM is through 
s his own professional magazine. THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER is written solely for the 
engineer who creates new methods, specifies new 
equipment and coordinates manufacturing processes. 


Continuing surveys of readership assure that the maga- 
zine adheres to its prime editorial objective—that of 
keeping readers abreast of manufacturing advances 
and trends. As a result, the magazine enjoys remark- 
ably high readership—and an exceptional average 
renewal rate of 88.0% (based on December ABC state- 
ments 1951 through 1960). 


This high readership assures your advertising far more 
than usual consideration. Like the editorial content, your 
message is read by more than 40,000 tool and manu- 
facturing engineers who are constantly seeking ways to 
cut costs and increase manufacturing efficiency, the 
men who comprise industry’s vital buying influence. 
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How to make 


your ad a 


guided missive 


—and land it right on target! 


An ad is often like a rocket — you can get it off the ground on words of fire, send it 
soaring to the sky with brilliant artwork, yet have it fall back to earth a dud because 
... IT WAS AIMED IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


Fortunately, in military-electronics the target area is well-defined: you know that to 
get orders you've got to get your message across to key officials in the Pentagon, in the 
Armed Services, and to important contractors and sub-contractors. Score a direct hit in 
this target area, and you'll get your share of the $4.5 billion Uncle Sam is now spend- 


ing each year on military-electronics! 


Make your ad, therefore, a guided missive in the only magazine aimed solely at this gi- 
gantic market: SIGNAL! Our team of editors make up a sensitive human guidance 
system; alert, they sense every change in the market, each shift of policy, and prepare 
for it. That is why, month after month, SIGNAL continues to zero in on 10,000 prime 


military-electronics prospects for your product — and the number’s growing! 


Many firms who advertise with SIGNAL have found: the sky’s no longer the limit 
with military-electronics. Your firm, too, can attract new orders, reap new profits, with 
purposeful, DIRECTED advertising placed in 

Official Journal of the Armed 


Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association 


= Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
(5) 72 West 45th St. New York 36, N.Y. 
SI MU 2-6606 
Boston ¢ Chicago ¢ Minneapolis 
Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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COPY CHASERS 


Dull ads hurt EVERY BODY’S readership 





@ Some of us in this business—-some who have 
consciences—are haunted by an occasional suspicion 
that nowhere nearly as many people as we have 
been told, read industrial advertising. 

If we have any sensitivity at all, we find it hard to 
imagine how busy men can find so much time to 
waste on the doodlings of the advertising profession. 

How often have you, dear reader, bothered to 
examine carefully (at least as carefully as you would 
expect your prospect to do) the other advertising 
in the magazines in which your own advertising 
runs? In industrial agencies with which we have 
been associated, the hardest thing to do is to get an 
account executive or copywriter to spend some time 
reading the industrial press—inflicting upon himself 
the burden which he blithely assumes his prospect 
welcomes. 

We can’t believe that an intelligent man, thus 
exposing himself to what other advertisers are pub- 
lishing, would not have sufficient charity to deter- 
mine, forthwith, to mend his own ways. 

And don’t jump to the conclusion that it’s a good 
thing for you that everybody else is doing such 
poor advertising that yours can stand out. The 
fact is that when the reader reaches the point where 
he feels his perusal of advertising is profitless, then 
your good ad won't get read, either. It’s much better 
for a good ad to appear among good ads than 
among punk ads. It’s sort of futile to star in a show 
that has no audience. 


COMMON CRIMES. . The faults of industrial adver- 
tising—and the persons responsible for the faults— 
might be categorized as follows: 


ADDINESS . . This is almost always the fault of the 


Copy Chasers analyze a flock of 
ads that they consider guilty of the 
‘common crimes’ of industrial adver- 
tising . . and then show a few that 
they say are really worth running 


art director, who considers a job well done only 
when he has accomplished something that nobody 
but an art director could manage—such as a com- 
plicated layout. 


GREEDINESS . . This is invariably the fault of the 
advertiser, who thinks that a breathless audience 
awaits his message—that his prospects, having 
nothing better to do, will sit still while he gives 
them The Works. Better to establish one sales point 
solidly than to establish none because you tried to 
establish too many. 


INDIRECTION . . This is probably the copywriter’s 
fault. He is a dramatist at heart, and he feels a 
plain product-sell message won’t draw attention 
unless the reader has first been “stopped” by a 
dramatic approach. The trouble with this theory is 
that the busy reader, riffling through for items of in- 
terest to him, may never know that the ad which 
started ‘way out in left field may have had hidden 
within it some information of use to him. 


STUPIDITY . . This trait is manifested by the art 
director or the production manager or the typog- 
rapher who thinks that it is easier to read technical 
information when it is presented in small-sized sans 
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Ss ARTINESS . . You hang it on the art director and 
Ante Shas (SS everybody else foolish enough to endorse his effort 
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Rr is a better compliment than “What a great ad!” 
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CUTENESS . . It’s usually the writer's fault when the 
ad is cute. When he can’t find anything in the prod- 
uct itself or its use which would, in his opinion, be 
interesting, he decides to have a little fun in the 
hope that the reader will enjoy it, too. Readers 
haven't that much free time for play. 





BOMBAST . . It’s either the client’s fault—or the 
agency man’s fault for taking the easy way out in 
order to get an approval—when the ad starts off with 
brag-and-boast and continues with several hundred 
words of eulogy. Only the advertiser himself is pay- 
ing attention. 





PRETENTIOUSNESS . . Some ads are like speeches— 
full of generalities and pontification. When you see 


Union Carbide research has produced the truly idesl strong, 
capacity filter medium with an irregular, highly-arresting 
section—DYNE® modacrylic fiber’ No 


cleaned several times to extend rervice life even further, if desired 
Proved in scores of major installations—in both new and modified 
systems—ULoK Air Filters are 

suit any application " 


The Remarkable ULox Cube-Type Air Filter 


Shaped like an open top box with slightly tapered sides 
the ULoK Cube Type Air Filter with five filtering surfaces 


oper aur flow first 
face of the Slter. As dirt collects on the back face. and air 
air flow is shunted to the four sides 
ing uninterrupted filtration. In adlition, the ULoK 


edge assures & tight leak proof press fit Sie 
yee Bend 


Advantages: © Up te 600% longer service life ever ether threw-ewey filters dus te higher dusthelding capacity 
@ 27% te 28% Neorons! Bureey of Stonderds atmospheric discoloretien efficency @ Eesier 





and discord—leeving dirt in the bag © 14 different sizes suitable fer all new, 
end many existing insteliations © Only $7 te $12 per 1000 CFM of air covers total cos 





applcauons and 
ble to the Cube-Type Filter. Available 
from 10” x 20° to 24” x 24° 


For complete information on ULOK Air Filters, including efficiency 
and pressure drop charts. write for new bulletins 


UNION UNION CARBIDE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
CARBIDE Division of Union Corbide 
270 Pork Avenue, New York 17, 6. Y. 
YL OR OY NEL end UNION CAREIOE ore cegeetered imate mart: of Union Conmide Comperetion 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, May 1961 
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PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
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an ad full of long words, the chances are that some- 


body seized the opportunity to go aloft on a soap- nga 
box and indulge in some flights of fancy. aa team <: ae 


and use are clearly established at inlet by 90% with only a 10% 
by patent and copyright laws loss 


offt* 
When buying AR 


ance against disappointing results 
Consider these facts: Jenn-Air's ™ 
QT Sound Control Curb is the first 
if 


tenuation as any pre’ 
sound curb, The QT Sound € 


Curb reduces exhauster sound power 





in air moving capacity! These are 


HORRIBLE EXAMPLES . . On these pages we put on 
display a number of ads representing the common 
types of advertising which threaten to do indus- 
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tor buyer beware"), is w 


{orth calling to mind when it come 
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for er exhauy f 
formance visually 
extreme caution is your best insur- 


actual performance figures — verified 
by independent laboratory tests 

Get all the facts before you 
specify —you'll find the Jenn 
Ait QT Sound Control Curb 
to be the genuine article. Write 
for Bulletin 601 -SC 








trial advertising in. 


JENN-AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. + 1182 STADIUM DRIVE + INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


ditioning. May 1961 


U. S. Axle’s ad is “addy.” In this one, the art 
director managed to get in everything except a 
closeup of a man holding his chin. If you have time, 
count the number of different shapes and also the 
number of different typefaces. 

Union Carbide has a “greedy” ad. It is loaded 
with information, but the reader must go to a lot 
of work to dig it out. Either the ad should have run 
as a spread—or the writer should have settled for 
half as much. 

The Jenn-Air ad is guilty of “indirection.” In an 
art dealers’ journal, did you ever see an ad in which 
two similar-appearing sound control curbs were 
used to call attention to a genuine piece of art? 

Adage’s ad is “inconsiderate.” If this were a good 
way to set type, we're sure the editors of the maga- 
zine this ad appeared in would have insisted that 
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Autolite . . artfully irrelevant 
Typhoon . . questionably cute 
Holley . . virtue-conscious 


Powell . . arrogant irritant 


the printer abandon old-fashioned black type on 
white paper. 

Autolite went “arty.” Art directors thumb-tack 
ads like this to their cork boards. But—the logo- 
type is where the headline should be. The head- 
line is where the logotype should be. The copy— 
in a single solid block, full width of the page—is 
hard to read. And what cares a fleet owner about 
a big rock, anyway? 

OS The Typhoon ad is “cute.” We wonder by what 


aertowmimce een heey the pay in px ytond wee Menage 


7 WL PAY YOU MI PERFORWNOE TO ERAGE WiTh SEMUNE HOLLEY avenue of thought the creators of this ad arrived at 

See Your Autonses Hatey Daratr 0” Danae the Yalow Pages the totem pole as a means of promoting an air con- 
ditioner. Do you have to look like a zombie in order 
to be the man most likely to have ordered a Ty- 
phoon? Is this the ideal way to get “reader-involve- 
ment”? And, here again, a solid block of text in that 
sans serif type that art directors go for. 

Holley is “braggy.” The only statement in this ad 
that couldn’t be made by any of Holley’s competi- 
tors is the one about 55 years. And the address. 
Otherwise, just a whole string of “virtues,” begin- 
ning with that old stand-by “Dependability under 
the most rugged conditions.” 

Powell is “pretentious.” This is really arrogant 
copy. Powell gives the impression that anybody 
who doesn’t buy from Powell is a big jerk. Can it 
not be that other valves don’t have “sound engi- 
neering, materials and workmanship’? The smear 
behind the valves is blue, over which the black-type 
captions are virtually indiscernible. 








POWELL DPINDALE VALVES (| i it . 
tat we POWELL COMPANY cmemmani se ome agka ALL IS NOT LOST. . Fortunately, there are as many 
tad good ways of producing industrial advertising as 
Continued on page 120 
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EVALUATED 


PRODUCTS ARE EVALUATED... 

a! SPECIFIED...APPROVED... 
REQUISITIONED... as a result 
of buyers’ use of manufacturers’ 

catalogs in Sweet's Files. 

26,000 buyers’ responses to 

more than 80 studies clearly 

document the significant 

role of catalogs in increasing 

selling opportunities for 

manufacturers who employ 

Sweet’s system. Your Sweet’s 

Representative will gladly 

review the results of these 

studies with you. Call him or 

write to Sweet’s Catalog 

Service, Div. of F W. Dodge 

Corp., 119 W. 40th St., 

New York 18. 











Allstate . . 
direct 

and 
believable 


Crucible . . 
strong 

and specific 
statement 


National 
Oil Seal . . 
interesting 

analogy 








FAST CROSS-COUNTRY 
CLAIMS SERVICE 
FOR FLEET OWNERS 


No waiting for home office approval 
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spot” is only minutes 
away by 
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Some Straight Talk 
On Steam Trap Capacity 


-+.0@r pulling away the curtain of confusion 
that surrounds steam trap capacity ratings. 
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New Rex 49 outlasts 
other special purpose high speed steels 
better than 2 to 1 














GRIP ALONE 
WON'T GRAB A FISH 


ff's the same with off seals... the tightest fit 
dovsn't mean the best protection against leakage 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 118 


there are bad ones, although we have room here 
for only four examples. 

The Armstrong ad is “informative.” “Service” ad- 
vertising has proved to be good selling advertising. 
This Armstrong headline strikes at the heart of what 
is apparently a common problem, and while there 
is no “product-sell” as such, the reader leaves the 
ad with a good feeling about the supplier. The copy 
—part of a long series—was written by Walter Mor- 
ton, account exec at Russell T. Gray. 

Allstate is “direct.” It’s easy for the reader to 
imagine himself in this predicament—and to ap- 
preciate the advantage of Allstate’s 4,000 claims 
people (“the industry’s largest full-time staff”) 
working out of 224 locations across the country. 
Note that the copy makes the statement about the 
service before getting into the case history. Written 
by Ray Young, copy supervisor, Leo Burnett. 

Crucible Steel's ad is “specific.” No “advertising 
comparative” in this ad. Crucible makes a strong 
statement—and the copy supports the claim. That’s 
a striking photograph, the layout is simple, and the 
typography is perfect. The G. M. Basford agency 
and Crucible’s ad staff collaborated on copy and 
layout. 

National Oil Seal’s ad is “interesting,” and the 
best thing you can say about any ad is that it is 
“interesting.” This is an analogy, to be sure—and we 
ordinarily don’t like analogies—but this one is used 
to explain the advantage inherent in the design of 
the National Oil Seal. Copy by Robert J. Cannell, 
layout by Bruce L. McAllister, both of Ross Roy- 
B.S.F.&D., Detroit. 
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PRODUCTION 


Wat readers get from FACTORY is a remarkably practical balance 
of editorial fare to serve their needs realistically. This includes all 
three major elements of plant operations: Plant Maintenance 

and Engineering, Production, Plant Management. 


If you want to check the balance of that fare, take a look at just 
a single regular feature, FACTORY’s “Problem Solving Guide.” 
Here’s a meat-and-potatoes idea index of the issue’s content 
(Dewey-decimal, and easy to file)...a practical reader 

service unique to this publication. (Complete 1960 

Editorial Inventory, done on this basis, is available.) 


It’s editorial “differences” like this that make 
FACTORY your most important advertising 
medium when you want to sell to 
manufacturing plants. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING GUIDE « 2aNuary i986: 


Ideas to cut 'n’ keep 


1.0-1.4 Plant maintenance 
and sngineering 





3.0-3.4 Plant management 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ELECTING SERVICES (1 4 


ee | 


2.0-2.4 Production 


PRODUCTION CONTROLS AND SYSTEMS 


METHODS AND TECHNOLOGY @.») 
0 Scrap yard feeder steps wp oxnpet (Jan 61) p29 
Mabing templates fast (Jan 1) p 204 (2009 
Merry. go-round fags get the Dram ring (Jan >) p 299 
Ateme war on conte nm. Si) p68 (2.201) 
Workers wparted these comt-comers (Jan 6!) p 205 
12 Tell em nnd show ‘een (ine. '61) p20 (9.200) 240) The phantom job opening (Jan 1) p 296 (9.014) 








. «TO REACH MORE OF THE MEN WHO MANAGE PLANT OPERATIONS, AT LOWER COST, THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESSPAPER. 





NEWS OF 


IARI releases major report on 
industrial direct mail lists 


s “Very seldom does a directory or a 
purchased list or other ready-made 
collection of names closely fit the 
special needs of the man in charge 
of industrial direct mail. He must usu- 
ally go through the tedious task of 
compiling and endlessly checking his 
own list in order to make it right as 
nearly as possible for his particular 
business and purposes.” 

Working on this premise, the In- 
dustrial Advertising Research Insti- 
tute, Princeton, N.J., has prepared its 
latest major report entitled, “Building 
and maintaining industrial direct 
mail lists.” 

The study “of principles and prac- 
tices in industrial list building” is 
based on an on-the-spot investigation 
of 32 selected companies represent- 
ing a cross-sectional use of industrial 
direct mail. Included is information 
on the latest list mechanization de- 
velopments, gained from a survey of 
equipment manufacturers during the 
winter of 1960-61. 

The 120-page report is divided 
into six sections: a cross-sectional 
view of current practices; defining 
right names; 
gathering, correcting and _ verifying 


and classifying the 
names; mechanizing the list; sys- 
tematizing maintenance of the list; 
and putting the observations made in 
the report to practical use. The lat- 
ter chapter includes digests of the 32 
cases studied. 

Among the major findings of the 
report are: 


e Sources of names used in direct 
mail lists by the 32 companies visited 
are (these percentages do not indi- 
cate the aggregate amount of use of 
each source; they merely show what 
proportion of the 32 companies make 
some use—sometimes only a minor 


use—of each source): 
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Salesmen 

List purchase 

Directory compilation 

List rental 

Distributors and agents 
Convention registrants 

Personnel news items 

Trade association member- 


. . -40.6% 
....34.4% 


ONAUAWHN = 


9. Manufacturers representa- 
tives 

10. List exchange 

11. Other sources 


e Industrial direct mail is used for 
two primary purposes: sales condi- 
tioning and sales assisting. Among 
the former functions are: 


1. To advertise products and build 
company recognition in markets not 
covered by other media. 
2. To intensify the effects of other 
institutional and product advertising. 
3. To penetrate more deeply by get- 
ting the product or service story to 
buying influences rarely seen by sales- 
men or not covered by other media. 
4. To provide more personalized lit- 
erature. 
5. To prepare the groundwork for a 
sales drive employing subsequent 
mailings and/or use of other media. 
6. To. gain cooperation of salesmen 
to make more effective use of the 
companys advertising and promo- 
tional efforts. 

Among the sales assisting functions 
listed in the report are: 
1. To draw out inquiries or requests 
that open doors to salesmen. 
2. To furnish sales aids for personal 
selling by company salesmen, sales 
representatives and distributors’ sales- 
men. 
3. To maintain interest between sales 
calls. 


4. To provide imprinted materials to 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


distributors for mailing to their own 
lists. 

5. To keep distributors and salesmen 
posted on new applications, develop- 
ments and sales points. 

6. To provide product and pricing 
information to customers and pros- 
pects and to make corrections and 
addenda to this material. 

7. To get orders by mail (rare in in- 
dustrial marketing). 


Walther Buchen dies at 74 


= Walther Buchen, founder of the 
Chicago agency bearing his name, 
died June 12. He was 74. 

He was president of the Buchen 
Co. (now Buchen Advertising) for 
35 years. He retired in 1958. 

Besides being an advertising lead- 
er, Mr. Buchen was well-known as a 
big game hunter. 


Boston Gear, BFG, Simonds 
win distributors’ awards 


= Boston Gear Works, Quincy, 
Mass.; B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Akron; and Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
have won the National and Southern 
Industrial Distributors’ Associations 
awards for advertising and promoting 
the “extra values provided by their 
distributors.” 

The three top winners received sil- 
ver plaques at the Triple Industrial 
Supply Convention in Atlantic City. 
In addition, bronze plaques were pre- 
sented to the following: 

For magazine advertising—Acme 
Chain Corp., Holyoke, Mass.; Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland; and 
Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

For direct mail advertising (in 
“manufacturers’ voice”)—Belmont 
Packing & Rubber Co., Philadelphia; 
and Simonds Abrasive Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

For direct mail advertising (in “dis- 

Continued on page 124 
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tributors’ voice” )—Parker-Kalon Div., 
General American Transportation 
Co., Clifton, N.J.; and SKF Indus- 
tries, Philadelphia. 

For  catalogs—Cleveland Twist 
Drill Cc., Cleveland; Dumore Co., 
Racine, Wis.; Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago; and Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cincinnati. 


‘Industrial Distribution’ 
is 50 years old 


s The basic policies that made for 
sound manufacturer-distributor rela- 
tions in 1911 are equally applicable 
today, judging from Industrial Dis- 
tribution’s 50th anniversary issue. 

Of the 273 companies advertising 
in the anniversary issue, 42 had ads 
in the McGraw-Hill publication in 
1911—and many of these took the op- 


1911-1961 


portunity to point out that their dis- 
tributor policies are the same, mu- 
tually-productive policies of 50 years 
ago. 

Among the basic elements of good 
manufacturer-distributor relations 
brought out in the ads were: a qual- 
ity line of products; a pricing policy 
which provides generous distributor 
profits; speedy delivery; selective, 
limited distribution; aggressive field 
assistance; extensive advertising and 
promotional assistance; a useful, com- 
prehensive catalog; distinctive pack- 
aging; protection against non-stock- 
ing distributors; quick inquiry follow- 
up; and protection against “dead” 
stock and price declines. 

Industrial Distribution was first 
published by Crawford Publishing 
Co., Chicago, under the name of 
Mill Supplies. In 1929, Crawford 
sold the magazine to Howard Ehr- 
lich’s Electrical Trade Publishing, a 
Chicago subsidiary of McGraw-Hill, 


mL 
ad 

aif 

id 
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. - Looking over golden anniversary issue of 


Industrial Distribution are ID veterans John Ora, New 
York space salesman; Clarence Holdsworth, marketing 
services and circulation manager, and Walter Crowder, 


editor and publisher. 
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which merged it with the Industrial 
Distributor & Salesman which the 
latter firm had been publishing. The 
name was changed to Industrial Dis- 
tribution in 1948. 


Minor named business manager 
of ‘Electric Light & Power’ 


= Charles F. Minor, Jr., has been 
named vice-president and _ business 
manager of Electric Light & Power, 
published by Haywood Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Minor was formerly a district 
manager of McGraw-Hill’s Electrical 
Wholesaling and Electrical Construc- 
tion & Maintenance. 


IM announces '60-'61 editorial 
competition, changes rules 


= INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has an- 
nounced the opening of its 23rd an- 
nual business publication competition 
for editorial excellence. 

All English language U.S. and 
Canadian business publications are 
eligible to enter the competition, 
which will cover material published 
during the period July 1, 1960, 
through June 30, 1961. The deadline 
for entering is Sept. 11, 1961. 

Two rule changes aimed at limit- 
ing the competition to only the very 
highest quality entries also were an- 
nounced. The changes: 


1. Each publication may submit only 
two entries—one on editorial content, 
one on graphic design—instead of 
four on content and one on design as 
in the past. 


2. A $5 entry fee must accompany 
each entry. 


Explaining the changes, S. R. 
Bernstein, IM editorial director, said, 
“In past competitions, we've been 
overwhelmed with entries—many of 
them very good, many not so good. 
Judging large numbers of entries— 
last year we had 703—places too 
great a burden on the judges. 

“We feel that these rule changes 
will pass some of that burden back 
to the publications themselves, be- 
cause they will have to select their 
very best efforts of the past year.” 

Judging will be held late in Sep- 
tember and will be done by a panel 
of approximately 35 experts from a 

Continued on page 126 





Why Advertise 
At All? 


A new approach to the job of increasing sales effectiveness... 


which challenges everyone who has a sales responsibility. 


If your job involves the creation of more sales, 
here at last is a tool you have needed for a long 
time. It can increase the impact of your total 
sales effort. It can put salesmen’s time and 
talents to fuller, more productive use. It can 
pinpoint the most effective means of attacking 
a market. It can help to build sales volume to a 
degree considered “impossible” until now. All 
at lower cost per dollar of sales! 


What is this new sales tool? A simple, 
analytical procedure which leads management— 
step-by-step—through its own sales objectives 
and its plans for achieving them. The result is a 
striking revelation. More often than not, it ex- 
poses a deficiency in the operation of a com- 
pany. Management is made to realize, as never 
before, the true importance of “‘non-personal 
sales calls” and the vital part they play in in- 
creasing sales volume. 

Beginning with the question, “Why advertise 
at all?” the new approach goes on to firm up 
your company’s or client’s total market ob- 
jective. It indicates how non-personal sales 
dollars can be stretched by applying sales effort 
with maximum efficiency. And to a major de- 


gree, it answers the basic question, “How 
should I allocate my sales budget for greatest 
effectiveness?”’ All in actual figures, pertinent to 
the specific company, which you insert in an 
easy-to-use workbook. 

This new and unique approach to market- 
ing goals is a tested technique. It is already 
proving to be one of the most useful tools ever 
developed for all who have a sales responsibil- 
ity. As you might expect, the demand for this 
new tool is spreading rapidly. If your company 
or client sells anything to the metalworking 
market—companies that produce, fabricate, or 
use metal—your IRON AGE Regional Business 
Manager is ready to help you put our new con- 
cept to work. The tools are free. Call him now. 


Atlanta, Ga. — JAckson 3-6791 
Chicago, Ill. — RAndolph 6-2166 
Cleveland, Ohio — SUperior 1-2860 
Columbus, Ohio — CApital 1-3764 
Dallas, Tex. — EMerson 8-4751 
Detroit, Mich. — TRinity 1-3120 
Hartford, Conn. — ADams 2-0486 

Los Angeles, Calif. — SPring 2-1819 
New York, N.Y. — OXford 7-3400 
Philadelphia, Pa. — SHerwood 8-2000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — ATlantic 1-1830 
San Francisco, Calif. — UNderhill 1-7107 


* * A management service of the IRON AGE — Copyright, 1961, The Chilton Company 


IRON AGE e achiiton publication e 56th & chestnut streets ¢ philadelphia 39, pa. 
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wide variety of fields. First award 
winners receive bronze plaques, and 
merit award winners receive lami- 
nated certificates. Normally, there 
are 15 first awards and 30 certificates 


of merit. The awards will be pre- 
sented at a luncheon in New York 
early in December. 

Detailed rules and competition en- 
try blanks are available from: Editor, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. II- 
linois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Blames makers, distributors for 
outdated discount structures 


# One of the big reasons for the 
profit squeeze now plaguing mate- 
rials handling equipment distributors 
is antiquated discount structures—and 
both manufacturers and distributors 
are to blame for permitting discounts 
to become so outdated. 

So said Leonard M. Wasserbly, 
of Industrial Dis- 
tributor Philadelphia, at a 
Denver meeting of the Material 
Handling Equipment Distributors. 

Mr. Wasserbly said that too many 
manufacturers are still using dis- 
counts that were established years 
ago when distributors’ costs weren't 
as high as they are today. “Conse- 
quently,” he said, “today’s materials 
handling equipment distributor is 
trying to make a profit on a 1961 
model with a 1940 discount struc- 


ture.” 


editor-publisher 
News, 


register 
verve 
on new 
Union-Camp 
“ line papers 


He added, however, that many 
distributors abuse the discounts that 
they do get—and give the manu- 
facturer “the best reason in the 
world” for holding back on his dis- 
counts. 

“Many manufacturers have told 
me,” Mr. Wasserbly said, “that as 
soon as they yield to pressure from 
their distributors for a greater dis- 
count, they see the distributor give 
away the extra discount to his cus- 
tomer. 

“Like everything else in distribu- 
tor-manufacturer relationships, this is 
a two-way street. You must first show 
the manufacturer that you are get- 
ting the most from your current dis- 
counts.” 


OTHER SPEECHES Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important speeches 


af 


register 
grace 
on new 
Union-Camp 
= fine papers 


For summer and fall . . Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New York, is featuring a 
series of six, full-color “personality studies” by Philippe Halsman, photographer 
of beautiful women, in its summer and fall advertising campaign for its fine pa- 
pers. The front of two of the inserts are shown here. The printing features of 
the paper are detailed on the reverse side, which also shows a black-and-white 
photo of the model. Each of the models was chosen to represent a personality 
trait. In addition to verve and grace are freshness, allure, warmth and sparkle. 
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in the field of advertising and selling 
to business and industry. 


Don't man foreign sales posts 
with domestic salesmen: Bowman 


e “In expanding our foreign field 
sales group to back up a far-flung 
distributor organization, we decided 
against transferring men from the 
domestic sales divisions. 

“It’s an understatement to say that 
Americans like to live at home. It is, 
generally speaking, almost impossible 
to get successful U. S. business ex- 
ecutives to consider locating outside 
of the United States for any length 
of time.”—Gilbert T. Bowman, Vice- 
President, International Div., Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, at a meet- 
ing of the International Trade Club 
of Chicago. 


Sligh hits Kennedy's 
Tax ‘concessions’ plan 


e “Some business men may take 
some encouragement from the invest- 
ment incentive tax proposal that is 
now before Congress. However, it 
will not stand critical examination, I 
am. afraid. 

“The proposal is that a business 
which increases its expenditure for 
plant and equipment will receive tax 
concessions, ranging as high as 30% 
of its tax obligations. Only major ex- 
pansion will put the taxpayer in the 
30% bracket, but there are smaller 
concessions under the plan. 

“This purported generosity, how- 
ever, is coupled with demands that 
so-called ‘tax loopholes’ be closed. The 
net result, according to the adminis- 
tration’s own figures, is that conces- 
sions of $1.7 billion are to be made 
to business, and $1.95 billion is to be 
collected from business by closing 
the loopholes. On a net loss to busi- 
ness of 250 million dollars we are 
supposed to finance a vast new 
capital spending program. Here, gen- 
tlemen, we have reached a New 
Frontier in arithmetic. This one ex- 
ample of mathematics almost 
changed my mind about federal aid 
to schools or anyway maybe Har- 
vard should get some.”—Charles R. 
Sligh, Jr., Executive Vice-President 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, New York, at the Triple Indus- 
trial Supply Convention, Atlantic 
City. 
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For and against . . Jordan Wood (left), Jones & Lamson, 
speaks for new company membership plan at AIA confer- 


F 
¥.. 


*. eh, 


AIA establishes ‘company 
memberships,’ cuts IARI ties 


Research arm goes its own way after three-year fight; 


new membership class still in nebulous state 


@ The Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers has cut official ties with its 
restive research arm, and has set up a 
new class of “company memberships.” 

The actions were taken at the AIA’s 
39th annual conference, in Boston. 

The company membership plan 
met with cries that it contained the 
seeds of “outright destruction” of the 
association’s local chapter system. The 
motion that freed the AIA’s Industri- 
al Advertising Research Institute of 
its affiliation with parent body met 
with less spirited, almost resigned op- 
position. 

The company membership plan 
was presented to conference delegates 
by Jordan D. Wood of Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., who for the past 


AIA NEWS 


two years has headed a committee 
charged with producing a workable 
company membership plan. That plan 
came in the form of six new bylaws 
that spelled out the structure of the 
company membership setup but did 
not say how this new organization 
would operate or what projects it 
would undertake. (See page 130.) 

At the board meeting preceding the 
general business session, there were 
complaints that the new bylaws were 
too vague. And at the general meet- 
ing, the plan was vociferously op- 
posed. 

Principal spokesman for the oppo- 
sition was Craig Spitz, manager of 
Victor A. Bennett Co.’s San Francisco 
office and president-elect of the San 


Activities of The Association of Industrial Advertisers 
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ence. San Francisco’s Craig Spitz (right) protests that 
new setup may destroy the AIA chapter system. 


Francisco AIA chapter. He said he 
favors company memberships, but on 
a chapter basis, not, as the new by- 
laws provide, as a separate group. 

The new plan, he said, “not only 
shows contempt for our chapter sys- 
tem, but also could permit outright 
destruction of those chapters. 

“A member company need only 
have one man holding a_ national 
membership in AIA—and he need not 
be a chapter member, but instead can 
be a member-at-large,” Mr. Spitz said. 
“So there is no reason for the member 
companies to have any interest in our 
chapters. 

“Certainly this step will serve to 
centralize AIA and to destroy its 
uniquely local organization. . . What 
we need is a strong program to at- 
tract all industrial advertisers—to over- 
come the objections of both the few 
big companies the thousands of small 
advertisers. We need multiple mem- 
berships for companies that want 
more than one member, but at an 
economical price. We need to send 
this plan back to the committee for a 
long second look.” 

Mr. Spitz was answered by John 
Sly of DuPont who said, “if we don’t 
give this thing a whirl now, we'll 
never know if it will work,” and by 
Willis Jensen of the Advertising 
Council of Rochester, who urged 
adoption of the new company mem- 
ber plan and told delegates to “stop 

Continued on page 130 
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How you can profit from the capital-spending upturn 


The upturn in capital spending is under 
way ... at the annual rate of $37.3 billion, 
1961’s fourth quarter will be history’s second 
largest . . . forecasting a uniquely favorable 
climate for increasing sales of plant equipment. 

Also under way . . . Power’s Plant Design 
Issue, a uniquely favorable medium for telling 
your product story to the energy-systems engi- 
neers now busily turning capital spending statis- 
tics into plans . . . specifications . . . purchase 
requisitions. 





Ask your Power representative how you 
can use this October special issue as a blueprint 
to start building a bigger share of the growing 
energy-systems market. 
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the magazine of Energy Systems Engineering 
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Decision-makers . . 


AIA CONFERENCE REPORT 


continued from p. 128 


looking for a bogeyman behind every 
bush.” 

In the roll call vote, the new by- 
laws were adopted 173 to 37. 


GOODBY, IARI . . It took not quite so 
long to separate the AIA from the 
Industrial Advertising Research Insti- 
tute, which the association founded 


AIA conference delegates listen intent- 
ly to arguments for and against the separation of IARI 


e 


as its research affiliate 11 years ago. 
Alcoa’s Jay Sharp, outgoing AIA 
board chairman, introduced the mo- 
tion for separation, noting that AIA 
members previously polled on the 
question had been two-to-one in favor 
of allowing IARI to go its separate 
way and pointing out that the AIA 
board of directors had voted in favor 
of the separation. 

However, W. J. Alexander of Glenn 
Advertising, Dallas, rose to oppose 
the motion. He said he would like to 


and the starting of a new “company member” group with- 
in the association. They voted “yes” on both issues. 


ask “if there is any benefit to AIA in 
separating the two groups,” and he 
suggested that IARI make “some 
form of remuneration to AIA” in re- 
turn for the right to disaffiliate. 

Dr. Joseph Bachelder, IARI direc- 
tor, answered this opposition, saying 
the request for remuneration “leaves 
me a trifle puzzled” since the money 
that runs IARI comes entirely from 
subscribing companies, not the AIA. 
He said AIA would lose nothing 
through the separation, since digests 





Company memberships — 


what do they mean? 


® Delegates to the 39th annual AIA 
conference okayed a new “company 
membership” setup for the associa- 
tion, but none of them—including the 
men who formulated the plan were 
exactly sure, as the conference 
ended, what they had fathered. 

The dues structure was unknown. 
The projects the company member- 
ship group would undertake and how 
they would be performed were un- 
known. 

Jordan D. Wood, head of the com- 
mittee that has spent two years ham- 
mering out the plan, said, “Obvious- 
ly, the member companies will have 
to set their own dues. First, because 
we don’t know exactly what sort of 
a program they will want. Secondly, 
price an un- 


because we cannot 


known.” 
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Thomas A. Yellowlees, AIA’s new- 
lv elected chairman of the board, 
said the company membership group 
“probably would do research type 
programs, but they will have other 
projects, too.” 

AIA president John Freeman said 
that AIA would make sure, through 
close liaison, that the new group’s 
research activities never would over- 
lap those of the now independent 
Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute. 

Other possible areas of the group’s 
activities, Mr. Freeman _ predicted, 
would be “people problems, educa- 
tion and public relations.” He said 
that 12 companies have shown 
an interest in the new setup. 
Edward A. Johnson, of Barry Wright 
Corp., who will head the new com- 


pany membership setup, now is in 
the process of forming his committee 
to get the program under way. He 
said no timetable has been set for 
bringing the plan into operation. 
Mr. Freeman said that probably 
the first order of business of the new 
committee would be to hold a meet- 
ing of the 12 “prospect” companies 
to learn what they want out of the 
new group. He said he hoped plan- 
ning for the new setup would be 
well under way by this fall. 
Reaction among conference dele- 
gates was mixed. Most of them 
thought the company membership 
move was “a good thing,” but they 
were uncertain as to what direction 
it would take. Others were just con- 
fused as to what the change means. 
In presenting the bylaws that 
bring company memberships into 
being, Jordan Wood emphasized that 
they were merely “enabling legisla- 
tion that permit a new and needed 
type of membership to come into 





Divorce proceedings . . Outgoing AIA board chairman Jay 
Sharp (left) presents resolution to let IARI go its own 


of IARI reports still would be made 
available to AIA members and since 
two AIA officers would serve on the 
IARI board of trustees. 

In the roll call vote that followed, 
only Dallas and Houston, out of the 
28 chapter delegations and one “at 
large” delegation, opposed the separa- 
tion. And those two changed their 
votes to “yes” to make it unanimous 
after the roll call was taken. 

Thus ended the institute’s three- 
year fight to free itself of official AIA 


ties. Dr. Bachelder and other IARI 
leaders have said the separation was 
necessary in order to give the institute 
“complete objectivity” in its research 
activities. Another reason, voiced at 
intervals by IARI subscribers during 
this period of uncertainty, was the 
fear that any company membership 
setup would swallow up the functions 
of IARI. 

The resolution separating the in- 
stitute from AIA provides that all 
“cash, securities, patents, copyrights 


way. Dallas’s W. J. Alexander (right) questions value of 
such a move, requests “remuneration.” 


and personal property” now in pos- 
session of the IARI become the in- 
stitute’s property. 

The separation officially takes ef- 
fect Oct. 1, 1961, but Dr. Bachelder 
told IM that the institute probably 
would be operating completely in- 
dependently by July 1. Anticipating 
the separation, institute officials had 
set up a new corporation before the 
conference. 

About 600 industrial admen_at- 
tended the conference. 





being.” He also pointed out that the 
bylaws contain “safeguards” that pre- 
serve the present association as it is, 
and that will prevent any repetition 
of the AIA-IARI “divorce.” 
Here are the new bylaws: 

1. Company membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers is open 
to any organization engaged in national 
advertising and other marketing opera- 
tions aimed at other than consumer 
markets. Company memberships _ shall 
be approved by a membership qualifi- 
cations committee appointed by the 
Company Member Council. 

2. Administration of company member 
activities and funds shall be directed 
by the Company Member Council, 
which has full power to administer com- 
pany member affairs, directly or by 
delegation of authority, in any manner 
not contrary to the purposes of the 
Association of Industrial Advertisers. 
The council will report at least once 
each year to the Board of Directors of 
the Association of Industrial Advertisers. 
3. The Company Member Council 
shall have 11 members. Nine of these 
eleven shall be elected by direct vote 
of member companies, to serve revolv- 


ing three-year terms. The tenth shall be 
the current chairman of the board of 
the Association of Industrial Advertisers, 
and the 11th shall be the President of 
AIA. At least six of the council mem- 
bers shall represent advertiser company 
members. Six constitute a quorum. 


4. In electing the council, and in all 
other company member matters calling 
for a vote, each member company shall 
have one vote. ; 


5. Company member dues shall be set 
by the council. Each member company 
shall maintain at least one individual 
membership, chapter or at-large, in the 
Association of Industrial Advertisers. 
Costs of national headquarters personnel 
and services are to be borne by the 
company member section in direct ratio 


What is IARI? 


# The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute has been a major 
bone of contention in the AIA for 
the past three years. This year it has 
attained its long-sought goal of inde- 


to time and service used—record of said 
ratio to be determined from a_ yearly 
headquarters report to the council from 
the president. 


6. (a) Company members will operate 
under their own “rules and regulations” 
which shall become effective when 
adopted by a majority vote of the Com- 
pany Member Council, ratified by 60% 
of the company members responding to 
a vote call and approved by the board 
of directors of the Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers. (b) Amendments 
to the “rules and regulations” shall be- 
come effective only after similar adop- 
tion, ratification and approval. (c) The 
“rules and regulations” may not be in 
any way contrary to the constitution or 
stated purposes of the Association of 
Industrial Advertisers. 


pendence from the parent group that 
founded it 11 years ago. 

Peppery and vociferous Dr. Joseph 
Bachelder, director of the institute, 
told IM there were many reasons 
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SELLING 


grid-bulletin 
issues for 
July and August 


Each year the world’s second largest 
electronic convention takes place under 
the co-sponsorship of the nearly 21,000 
IRE members in the 16 sections of the 
7th Region of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers—the eleven Western States. 


These same 21,000 engineers have their 
own publications, the two annual Grid- 
Bulletin issues for July and August, to 
inform themselves about the plans and 
preparations for WESCON—this year 
happening in San Francisco, August 22, 
23, 24, 25. 
What better way to put your sales message 
before these same influential individuals? 
For details, contact the adver- 
tising manager, Grid-Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1193, San Mateo, 
California. 








s & 
-grid-bulletin- 
7th year 
AUGUST ISSUE CLOSES JULY 10 
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Keeping track . . Harold A. Harty of Wolverine Tube, a former AIA board chair- 
man, checks off item on the agenda during the conference business session. 
Newspaper shown in photo was published every day during the conference by 


McGraw-Hill. 


that IARI sought independence from 
AIA, “no one of which was important 
to bring about the divorcement, but 
in total making it necessary and de- 
sirable.” 

At any rate, delegates to the AIA 
conference have freed the institute 
to go its own way, many of them 
feeling, judging from an IM spot 
check, that the IARI would go its 
way with or without AIA approval. 

Another point that may have fig- 
ured in the almost unopposed “di- 
vorcement” this year was the fact 
that apparently many AIA members 
didn’t know what IARI is all about. 
Just what is IARI? Here’s a capsule 
picture: 

The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute is made up of 178 
subscriber companies divided approx- 
imately as follows: 67% advertiser 
companies, 20% advertising agencies 
and 13% business paper publishing 
companies. Agencies and advertisers 
pay annual subscriptions ranging 
from $100 to $2,000, depending up- 
on the annual advertising budget in 
the case of advertisers and the gross 
annual billings in the case of agen- 
cies. Publishers pay from $100 to 
$500 per publication, depending up- 
on net advertising income. 

The institute is governed by a 12- 
member board of trustees, which de- 
cides what projects the IARI will un- 
dertake. So far, the institute has com- 
pleted, and published reports on ten 
research projects. The subjects of 
these studies range from handling ad- 
vertising inquiries, to establishing in- 
dustrial ad budgets, to organizing 


and controlling industrial advertising 
operations. 

This year the institute will publish 
a total of three reports and aims to 
continue to publish at that rate an- 
nually, The institute has a permanent 
staff of three men, including Dr. 
Bachelder, plus a secretary. Prac- 
tically all of its research is performed 
by outside research firms retained 
by the institute. 

The institute’s new statement of 
purpose, adopted since the dissolu- 
tion of AIA ties, states that the aim 
of IARI is: “To develop and conduct 
research-based information and serv- 
ices, directed toward increasing the 
effectiveness of industrial advertising 
and related marketing activities.” 

Activities other than formal re- 
search projects include regional in- 
dustrial ad research forums, research 
training seminars and _ consultation 
with subscribers on research. 

Dr. Bachelder would name no sin- 
gle most important advantage to IARI 
in its separation from AIA. However, 
he did say that, “while the AIA 
never has imposed its will upon us 
[in regard to research activities], 
there always was that possibility.” 
Obviously, that apparent fear now 
has been removed. 

AIA and IARI will continue to 
maintain close liaison, since two top 
officials of the AIA will sit on the in- 
stitute’s board of trustees. Additional- 
ly, Dr. Bachelder said, “the institute 
would be delighted to undertake spe- 
cific research projects for the AIA, 
and we hope that this is the relation- 
ship that will obtain.” 





How Well 

Do You 

aa | \ Know 

ti SY Sohnny? 
, at _ oN 


Big show . . Exhibit held in conjunc- 
tion with conference had 11 exhibi- 


tors. Shoe shine boys (above) were 


t GRS&W booth. 
. sm You should know Johnny better. He and millions 


like him have a consuming interest in tools, ma- 
Yellowlees is elected : ad f 
cand chutvesed of Ah chines . . . how to make anything from a pair of 
6 Fis REA Sec lected ts ee Ca bookends to intricate metal work. 
nadian chairman of the board—Thom- 
as A. Yellowlees, manager of adver- Johnny’s curiosity is more than idle because he and 
tising and sales promotion, Apparat- 
us Dept., Canadian General Electric 
Co., Peterborough, Ont. represent tomorrow’s manpower in industry . . . from 
Mr. Yellowlees heads a slate of ten 
officers unanimously elected at the 
AIA conference. The others: 


his contemporaries in shop and technical classrooms 


drafting board to production line. 


Vice-chairman—Charles A. Bryant, You can help satisfy Johnny’s consuming interest 


advertising manager, Baroid Div., through the pages of Industrial Arts & Vocational 
National: Lead Co., Houston. : 
ini sitchen Sonik A alae Education, preferred and read by more than 22,000 
son, vice-president, planning and Industrial Educators ... 
marketing, Barry Wright Corp., Wat- 
ertown, Mass.; Claude V. Meconis, 
director of divisional advertising and 
public relations, Litton Industries, by the fact that every issue of IA/VE generates more 
Beverly Hills, Cal.; W. ]. Alexander, 4 a eas 
ech’ “taeaiched —- paige ts than 10,000 product inquiries . . . surveys indicate 
vertising, Dallas; Robert V. Cum- that more than 50% of these inquiries result in sales. 
mins, director of advertising and pub- 
lic relations, P. R. Mallory & Co., In- 
dianapolis, and T. Clayton Cheney, 
general manager, advertising and 
sales promotion, Inland Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee. 


You can get some idea of Johnny's classroom needs 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS j 


Secretary-treasure r—Charles C. 
Wardell, advertising manager, Hyatt 
Bearings Div., General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 


Associate director—R. L. Hartford, INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 


vice-president, Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland. Director-at-large— 
John A. Reagan, Jr., manager of ad- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
vertising, sales promotion and public 400 

rt 
relations, Sonoco Products Co., Harts- North Broadway 


ville, $. C. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Continued on page 134 
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Ex-gold miner 
to build up 
AiA’s ‘assay’ 


= Thomas Arthur Yellowlees, first 
Canadian to be elected board chair- 
man of the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers, feels his main goal will 
be to reverse the trend of declining 
individual membership. 

“People join because they feel AIA 
has something to offer them,” he 
Savs. “They sometimes lose interest. 
The attrition rate is high. Why? I 
hope to find out.” 

He believes there’s nothing wrong 
with AIA that a steadily increasing 
membership will not cure. A former 
gold miner, he hopes to increase the 
“pay dirt” that members get out of 
the organization, through _ better 
chapter programming and _ services, 
and increased member benefits. 

“Without a good, strong member- 
ship that truly represents all phases 
of industry in Canada and the United 
States. we are a voice in the wilder- 
ness, accomplishing nothing,” savs 
Mr. Yellowlees. “We must build 
membership, and we must build it 
well. The only way I know is by 
hard sell.” 

He'll hit the road himself, to take 
part in that sales job. As vice-chair- 
man last year he visited Buffalo, De- 
troit, New York, Washington and 
Cleveland for speaking missions or 
committee work. One of his first ac- 
tions as board chairman will be to 
visit the Tulsa, Houston and Dallas 
chapters in September. 

Mr. Yellowlees, 47, 
advertising and sales promotion in 
the Apparatus Dept. of Canadian 
General Electric Co., Peterborough, 
Ont. He 


Toronto in 1940 in personnel and 


is manager of 


joined the company in 


purchasing, then moved into. sales 


promotion. In 1956 he was trans- 
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ferred to Peterborough, 90 miles 


north. He was named to his present | 
position recently, from program plan- | 


ning manager. 


Before joining CGE, Mr. Yellow- | 
lees worked in a northwestern On- | 
tario gold mine, first as an assayer, | 
as mine superintendent and | 


then 


mine manager. He studied mining | 
chemistry, mineralogy and _ geology | 


at the University of Toronto. 


A husky six-footer, Mr. Yellowlees | 
was a high school football player | 
and crew member of one of North | 
America’s top rowing teams in his | 
vouth. Since moving to Peterbor- | 
ough, he has taken up curling, a | 


game of Scottish origin, involving a 
four-man team, some 42-lb 
with handles, an ice rink, 


an occasional nip of Scotch. 
As a Canadian of Scotch deriva- 
tion, Mr. Yellowlees takes naturally 


to the game. He is a “vice-skip,” | 
which is second in command in a | 
curling team. His wife Grace, who 


was born in Scotland, also is a curler. 
They have two teen-age children, 
Joanne, 18, and David, 14. 


AIA launches industrial 
advertising ‘forum’ program 


® The AIA’s new “Industrial Adver- | 


tising Forum,” now is all set up and 
ready to begin operating. 

This unusual, mutual 
program has been in the works since 
early this vear and will undertake its 
first project, on the subject of “mar- 


education 


keting and advertising objectives,” 

beginning Oct. 1, 1961. 
The program was explained at the 
AIA conference by Sidney Edlund, 
Continued on page 137 
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several | 
brooms, great skill, and timeouts for 


Does paying for a 
business publication 
increase its value in 

the purchaser's eyes? 


We believe that it does. Fundamen- 
tally, payment for any product estab- 
lishes its worth to the buyer. 

McGraw-Hill publications are al- 
ways sold to subscribers. It just seems 
to be the most normal and natural 
way of doing business. Businessmen 
will pay for something they want. 

Their payment establishes a very 
definite contractual relationship. It 
means our editors must consistently 
produce publications that are worth 
the money. If the subscriber finds that 
the editorial matter doesn’t serve his 
needs, match his job interests, help 
solve his problems . . . compel his con- 
tinuing attention . . . it is of no further 
use to him. 

When that happens, he will neither 
buy the magazine nor read it. 

By insisting that our publications 
be paid for, we accept the challenge of 
placing our editorial services on the 
block. Every paid subscriber has the 
option of deciding the value of this 
editorial service to himself. For a 
product or service can only be sold 
successfully in proportion to the value 
it provides. 

Today more than one million key 
businessmen pay to read McGraw-Hill 
publications. These are men with buy- 
ing influence . . . who are literally pay- 
ing to reach you when you advertise 
in McGraw-Hill publications. 





* 


wm PUBLICATIONS 


aa. McGraw-Hill 
° ® 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 





The very act of paying for a thing increases its value 


in the purchaser’s eyes. McGraw-Hill publications 


are selected and bought by over one million key men 


in business and industry who want the best in 


editorial service. 











Fun atAlA 


@ Kicking off the AIA conference 
was a “get-acquainted” cocktail party. 
Here are some shots of the festivities. 


Smile! . . Milwaukeeans meet New Yorkers, as Jim Murphy (right), advertising 
manager, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., and Mrs. Murphy (2nd from right) chat 
with Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Halliday (he’s assistant sales manager, Chemical Engi- 
neering News). 


Thatawoy? . . Jordan Wood (left) 
Jones & Lamson, Springfield, Vt., 
asks Fred Sterns, Dickie-Raymond, 
Boston, and Mrs. Sterns directions to 
the bar. 


New Englanders . . Boston area group includes (I. to r.) Clifford E. Stubbs, Henry 
A. Loudon Advertising, Boston; Mrs. Stubbs; Richard W. Janney, New England 
district manager, McGraw-Hill; Mrs. Janney; Mrs. Stanley Tippet, and Mr. Tip- 


Mon-to-man . . Wesley Rosberg (left), pet, Tippett & Co., Needham. 


Buchen Advertising, Chicago, and 
Fred Clark, New York representative 
of Practical Builder, find a quiet cor- 
ner for a chat. 


Canadian confab . . New AIA 
board chairman Tom Yellowlees 
(left), of Canadian GE, talks 
with H. W. Ross, ad manager, Meanwhile . . Back in the lobby, receptionists are swamped as delegates rush to 
Black-McDonald, Ltd., Toronto. register—and get in to the party. 


a 


RN x ee 
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Selling the ‘forum’ . . Sidney Edlund 
tells AIA conference delegates the 
advantages of the association’s new 
“Industrial Advertising Forum,” a 
program under which industrial ad- 
men will educate each other in all 
phases of industrial advertising. 


AIA CONFERENCE REPORT 
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New York management consultant, 
who will administer the “forum” for 
AIA. 

The forum works this way: Each 
participant receives a brochure listing 
facts and methods pertaining to the 
subject of the project. He then writes 
his own comments on the subject, 
based upon his experience and obser- 
vations, and sends them back to Mr. 
Edlund. The original material then 
is revised and enlarged on the basis 
of comments received from the par- 
ticipants. 

This process is repeated each 
month, with a different subject, and 
then all-day meetings are held every 
three months in centrally located 
cities. At these meetings, forum par- 
ticipants discuss the projects just 
covered. 

Out of all this will come a com- 
prehensive manual that will even- 
tually cover all phases of industrial 
advertising. Some of the subjects that 
will be covered are “developing the 
advertising plan,” “preparing and 
presenting the advertising budget,” 
“selection of staff,” “media evalua- 
tion and selection,” “sales promotion” 
and “administration.” 

Annual fee for the forum is $150 
for AIA members, $175 for non- 
members. 

Continued on page 138 


HERE is where 
HOSPITALS 
come to BUY 


YOUR CATALOG ON FILE 
IN THE 1962 EDITION WILL 
HELP THEM BUY FROM YOU 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE has been the prime source of hospital 
buying information since 1919. Each annual FILE is distributed to the 
administrator and/or purchasing agent in every hospital of 20 or 
more beds in the U.S., of 100 or more beds in outlying territories 
and Canada. These buyers (along with all hospital consultants and 
architects’ active in hospital design) constantly use their HOSPITAL 
PURCHASING FILE as a classified buying-guide to your product. In 
addition to more than 500 pages of catalog information, they use the 
other helpful information contained in every edition. . .Classified 
Directory of Hospital Suppliers; Geographical Directory of Hospital 
Equipment and Supply Dealers; a directory of Public Health Agen- 
cies Serving the Hospital Field; Suggested Equipment Lists for 50, 
100 and 200 Bed General Hospitals (Public Health Service). 

PLAN NOW for the 1962 edition of HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE. 
Closing dates are in the early fall, 1961. Whether you print or we 
print your catalog for insertion, make sure important buying informa- 
tion gets to those responsible for product selection in hospitals. . . 


through your catalog in HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! 


W rite now for market facts—proof of use 


|| @ HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


1050 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILL. 
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BOSTON 54, MASS. 
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Confidential Work 


Add 26 copy experts to 
your stoff—but not to 
your poyroli—get a 


pre-agreed per-job fee. 
MU 3-1455 


270 madison /ny 16 any kind — any medium 
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Head hits misuse, waste 
of much industrial advertising 


s “Too many people still regard ad- 
vertising as ‘pleasant publicity’ in- 
stead of recognizing it for what it is: 
mass salesmanship. And where 
this lack of understanding exists, the 
make-up of the advertising itself is 
adversely affected; it tends to be- 
come weak.” 

This indictment of “too many” in- 
dustrial companies was made by 
George W. Head, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, at the 
AIA national convention. 

Mr. Head said, “When a concern 
has a sales force, their selling plan 
usually tends to minimize the power 
of advertising as the ‘strong right 
arm of selling.” Too often the opera- 
tion of their sales department tends 
to relegate advertising to the status 
of ‘pleasant publicity.’ 

“The result is that advertising does 
not do nearly as much pre-selling 
for the salesman as it should. There- 
fore the advertising does not reduce 
the cost of personal selling as much 
as could be done if the theme and 
design of the advertising were based 
on a true understanding of advertis- 


ing.” 
OTHER SPEECHES 


cerpts from other important speeches 
at the AIA conference: 


Here are ex- 


‘Long-range planning needed 
to insure profits'—Hill 


e “Most marketing managers face a 
profit squeeze unless they take posi- 
tive action as first-class planners. 
“It has been our experience that 
only 40% of companies with sales of 
$50 million and over have some form 
of long-range planning today, and 
usually it is limited to three to five 
years. The companies with ten-vear 
plans are relatively few. 
“Longer-range planning can _ pro- 
vide valuable and confident insight in- 
to the future requirements of adver- 
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tising and its companion marketing 
functions. When projected in relation 
to a company’s growth program, 
many a current advertising program 
and budget is inadequate for the next 
five to ten years. By this planning 
process you can optimize advertising’s 
future role in marketing, and estab- 
lish the major contribution _ that 
sound advertising can play in cap- 
italizing on the new markets, new 
technologies and new management 
practices of the 1960s.”—William E. 
Hill, senior partner, William E. Hill 
& Co., management consultants, New 
York. 


‘Liberalized depreciation needed 
to speed modernization'—Hanley 


¢ “Inflation and our obsolete tax 
policies as they relate to depreciation 
cause our meager profits as reported 
to be substantially overstated. Our 
tax laws now require that we write 
off as depreciation only the actual 
cost of equipment. Because of infla- 
tion, however, machinery purchased 
say ten years ago will now require 
approximately twice as many dollars 
when it is to be replaced. 
“Depreciation, therefore, has only 
picked up one-half of the amount 
needed to buy replacement tools, 
and the other half, which should 
have been provided, has been re- 
ported as profit—truly a phantom 
profit. Our depreciation regulations 
are the most penalizing of any of the 
countries with which we are now 
competing. Canada, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, England, all have 
more realistic arrangements. 
“Proposals have been before Con- 
gress for the last several years to cor- 
rect this situation and it had been 
confidently expected that something 
would be done this year. The new 
administration indicates, however, 
that it is reluctant to move on depre- 
ciation because it says the govern- 
ment will lose revenue, and proposes 


a complicated so-called tax incentive 
plan that fails to go to the root of the 
problem. As a matter of fact, that 
revenue, those taxes that the govern- 
ment does not want to lose, are in 
part confiscated profit, lifted out of 
its traditional role of reinvested, 
wealth-creating and job-creating seed 
money, without which our economy 
could never have grown to its present 
position."—E. J. Hanley, president, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 


burgh. 


Farran tells how not to 
work with ad agency 


e “Here are a few rules on how not 
to get the most out of your agency: 


1. “Keep the agency men away from 
sales people and especially from top 
management. 


2. “Treat them like ‘any other suppli- 
er—as mere hucksters trying to ped- 


dle a bill of goods. 


3. “Keep long-range company plans 
to yourself—never trust those men in 
the gray flannel suits. 


4. “Use the agency as little as pos- 
sible—build up a big advertising de- 
partment (you can do it better your- 
self anyway). 


5. “Every week or so let the agency 
know who’s boss (the account execu- 
tive’s pretty cocky right now). 


6. “Put a note in the follow-up file 
to raise hell about agency charges 
once a month—this will help keep 
those fellows in line. 


7. “Reduce your budget for art, pho- 
tography, and engravings—this will 
make those free-spending agency 
boys a little more cost-conscious. 


8. “Refuse to budget for or to pay 
for advertising research—pretesting, 
post-testing, and effectiveness studies. 
(You know what's good without 
copy-testing! ) 


9. “Become so involved with getting 
advertising that will please certain in- 
dividuals that you lose sight of how 
well it will please your customers. 
(After all, what comes first—keeping 
the customers or keeping your job?) 


10. “Never think twice about the 
kind of atmosphere you're generating 
in dealing with the agency—never 
consider whether or not you're help- 





ing to motivate them to do their 
best work.”—Charles Farran, Presi- 
dent, Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Decries plan to juggle 
foreign investments 


e “It is an accepted fact in the inter- 
national business community that un- 
til recently the U.S. government has 
done very little to help U.S. export- 
ers. The development of the balance 
of payments problem has led to some 
action, but in many areas, for ex- 
ample the provision of government- 
guaranteed export credit, we are still 
at a great disadvantage against for- 
eign competition. It could easily be 
corrected by one of several schemes 
which are now before the Congress. 
in Washington. 

“The U.S. government had always 
encouraged American investment 
abroad, until President Kennedy's 
tax message this spring. We learn 
that it was to be official policy to en- 
courage investment in the develop- 
ing lands but to discourage invest- 
ment in Europe and other industrial- 
ized: areas. The administration’s taxa- 
tion recommendations to bring about 
this result completely ignore the close 
and crucial relationship between the 
exports of an American company and 
its investment in plants and offices 
abroad. These recommendations also 
ignore the fact that much of the 
money currently being invested in 
the developing lands of the Middle 
East, Africa, Latin American and 
the Far East by American companies 
was earned through their European 
investments.”—Frank X. White, Presi- 
dent, AMF International, New York. 


"Industrial advertising has key 
role in expansion’ — Gainsbrugh 


e “Outlays for advertising are co- 
equal in importance to manufactur- 
ers’ research and development ex- 
penditures. Investment in research 
and development and in advertising 
are both essential if the risk-taker’s 
investment in brick and mortar, ma- 
chines and equipment is to pay out. 
Without well-conducted research and 
development programs he cannot 
find the most promising alternatives 
for future investments. Without ef- 
fective advertising, he cannot hope 


to maximize his market, so that the 
period between introduction of a new 
product and its mass acceptance will 
be brief, and the stream of earnings 
from it brought quickly to its full po- 
tential. Thus, investment in adver- 
tising, particularly industrial adver- 
tising, has a key role to play in creat- 
ing the job explosion needed to make 
the 1960s truly golden. 

“What is particularly needed to 
assure future growth is an environ- 
ment favorable to risk-taking and job 
creation. The more our tax authorities 
and those who shape investment 
policies, including advertising, plan 
now to meet this goal, the more like- 
lv it is that the expansion this time 
might well be of above-average 
length, possibly spanning the balance 
of the decade.”—Martin R. Gains- 
brugh, chief economist, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 


Cahners predicts direction 
of business publications growth 


e “The next ten years will see the 
greatest period of growth in the his- 
tory of the industrial publishing field. 
This decade will be characterized by 
mergers, acquisitions, consolidations 
and intensive expansion programs; all 
spurred on by a growing awareness 
of both the inevitability and the de- 
sirability of size."—Norman L. Cahn- 
ers, President, Cahners Publishing 
Co., Boston. 


Conditions call for competitive 
space-selling: Richards 


¢ “Economic conditions of this past 
year . . a trend toward more space 
in fewer magazines [plus] higher ad- 
vertising rates and static budgets 

- . mean fewer publications on many 
lists . . . Selling will have to be more 
competitive. 

“Competitive selling can best be 
done where fact can be weighed 
against fact. Circulation, editorial 
and market coverage comparisons 
can demonstrate the superiority of a 
magazine over its competitors. 

“The publisher who can adequate- 
ly tell his story in these areas in rela- 
tion to that of his competitors has 
given the buyer the kind of informa- 
tion he needs.”"—Ray Richards, Vice- 
President, Conover Mast Publishing 
Co., New York. 
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Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


Does IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing ° Printing * Addresso- 
graphing + Auto-typed letters * Also 
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@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


An Associated Construction Publication 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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ADVERTISE IN 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


September 
Annual 
Operations 
Improvement 
Issue 


CLOSING DATE AUGUST Sth 


ROCK PRODUCTS, the authority in the Aggregate 
Industry, will feature MAINTENANCE in its 1961 
ANNUAL OPERATIONS IMPROVEMENT ISSUE, 
September. This issue will make available to your 
customers complete, up-to-date facts and information 
vital to this 1.3 billion ton industry. 


of all editorial material in ROCK 

(3% PRODUCTS is staff written by 
full-time editors. Fourteen others 
of our editorial staff work part- 
time in conjunction with its 
sister publication CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS. 


of all 1960 ROCK PRODUCTS 
4A.Q~ Ds % feature editorials covered the 
e AGGREGATE INDUSTRY. 


of ROCK PRODUCTS producer 

57 5% subscribers are in the AGGRE- 
- GATE INDUSTRY. 

ROCK PRODUCTS is the only magazine serving the 

industry that has a special issue every year dedicated 


to the improvement of operating efficiency in aggre- 
gate production. 


READER FEEDBACK: McGraw-Hill’s re- 
search service used to help advertisers and 
agencies evaluate the effectiveness of their 
advertising campaigns. 


The only paid ABC publication 
YOUR BEST ADVERTISING BUY 


FROCK 


PRODUCTS 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


79 WEST MONROE STREET + CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
also publishers of Concrete Products 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Frederick A. Wall . . from export sales 
manager, Kwikset Sales & Service, sub- 
sidiary of the Kwikset Div., to export 
sales manager of Kwikset’s parent com- 
pany, American Hardware Corp., New 
Britain, Conn. Also, Rudolf Zelinka, 
from export manager, Corbin Div., to 
export contract sales manager. 


Fred W. Kirby . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, defense sys- 
tems desuationnt, General Electric Co., 
Washington, to account executive, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland. 


Harris D. McKinney, Inc. . . Philadel- 
phia, named agency for Plastic Products 
Div. and Control Components Div. of 
International Resistance Co., Philadel- 


phia. 


John T. Robertson . . named marketing 
vice-president, United States Instrument 
Corp., Charlottesville, Va. He was 
formerly marketing manager, ITT- 
Kellogg, Chicago. 


Robertson Wilson 


John M. Wilson . . from sales manager 
to general sales manager, Bostitch, Inc., 
East Greenwich, R. I., manufacturer of 
stapling and wire stitching machines. 


Kenneth E. Knudtzon . . named sales 
promotion manager, Commercial Sound 
Div., Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. He 
was formerly an account executive with 
Fulton, Morrissey Co., Chicago. 


Herbert Grossman . . from marketing di- 
rector, Pharmaceutical Research Center, 
New York, to marketing director, Pfizer 
Laboratories Div., Charles Pfizer & Co., 
New York. 


Roland M. Waters . . from marketing 
manager, Radiation Counter Laborato- 
ries, Skokie, Ill., to marketing director, 
Coleman Instruments, Maywood, _IIl., 
manufacturer of scientific instruments 
for chemical analysis. Also, David L. 
Hackler, from technical writer to ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager. 


Albert G. Crockett . . general sales man- 
ager, Mack Trucks, Plainfield, N. J., 
elected a vice-president of the company. 


William F. McCarthy . . from assistant 
advertising manager to advertising man- 
ager Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, suc- 
ceeding Ed Gouedy, who has retired. 





Frank J. Shanaberg . . from sales man- 
ager, Industrial Products Div., to mar- 
keting vice-president, American Weld- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Warren, O. He is suc- 
ceeded by Parnell J. Porter, formerly 
general sales manager, Taylor-Wharton 
Iron & Steel Co., New York. 


Shanaberg Post 


Frank H. Post . . named marketing vice- 
president, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., Richmond, Va. He was formerly 
vice-president and general manager of 
the company’s Robertshaw Thermostat 
Div., Youngwood, Pa. 


William Ray Tanner . . appointed sales 
promotion and advertising manager, 
Clark Equipment International, overseas 
subsidiary of Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich. His headquarters will 
be in Brussels, Belgium. He formerly 
had his own sales firm in Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela. 


Fred R. Ellenberger . . elected interna- 
tional operations vice-president, Worth- 
ington Corp., Harrison, N. J., manufac- 
turer of capital goods equipment and 
machinery. He formerly served as assist- 
ant international operations vice-presi- 
dent, and succeeds S. Riely Williams, 
who has retired. 


Papert, Koenig, Lois, Inc. . . New York 
appointed agency effective October 1, 
by Harold Xerox, Rochester, for its line 
of office copiers. Hutchins Advertising 
Co. continues as agency for all other 
product lines. 


Jay F. Simpson . . from sales director, 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical Corp., to 
sales director, Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Easton, Pa. 


Simpson Adams 
Eldridge N. Adams . . from advertising 
manager to advertising vice-president, 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, 
Md. 


William J. Clark . . from vice-president 
and corporate advertising director, 
Owens-Coming Fiberglas Corp., New 


York, to vice-president in charge of the 
company’s Reinforced Plastics Market- 
ing Div. He is succeeded by Benjamin 
F. Leaman, Jr., formerly marketing 
manager for architectural sales in the 
Industrial & Commercial Construction 
Materials Div. 


Robert C. Trees . . from advertising 
director to marketing | vice-president, 
Udylite Corp., Detroit, manufacturer of 
foundry supplies, building material and 
flow metering equipment. 


Walter C. Bass . . from executive vice- 
president and sales director to president, 
American Pulley Co. Div., Van Norman 
Industries, Philadelphia. 


Frank E. Massard . . from assistant ad- 
vertising manager to advertising man- 
ager, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. He succeeds Burchard M. Day, 
who resigned. 


Donald K. Ballman . . from sales direc- 
tor to marketing, purchasing and distri- 
bution vice-president, Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. He is succeeded by 
W. R. Dixon, formerly general sales 
manager. 


Robert E. Klees . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Scientific & 
Process Instruments Div., Beckman In- 
struments, Fullerton, Cal., to manager 
of the company’s newly formed corpo- 
rate marketing services group. 


Howard H. Rosenheim . . from general 
sales manager to sales vice-president, In- 
ternational Register Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of timing controls. 


Richard E. Kenton . . from advertising 
manager, industrial products group, 
Crane Co., Chicago, to advertising man- 
ager, Packard Instrument Co., La 
Grange, Ill., manufacturer of radiation 
measuring instruments for chemical and 
biological research. 


Agency changes. . 


Frederick S. Gallagher appointed 
vice-president and general manager, 
Harry W. Smith, Inc., New York. He 
has been with the company since 1954. 


Rives, Dyke & Co. . . Houston, Tex., 
named agency for Chiksan Co., Brea, 
Calif., subsidiary of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. Chiksan manufactures 
ball-bearing swivel joints and other 
equipment for petroleum drilling, pro- 
ducing, refining and pipeline industries. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, named 
agency for General, Bronze Corp., Gar- 
den City, L. I., manufacturer of curtain 
walls, windows and doors. Also, because 
of conflict with the agency’s National 
Starch & Chemical account created by 
consolidation of Colton Chemical into 
Air Reduction’s Chemical & Carbide 
Div., the newly formed division goes to 

Continued on page 142 
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has found 
the secret 
that unlocks 
the profits 


... from direct mail! Yes, you get 
more replies — better results by 
far — when you use Reply-O- 
Letter. No flat, unresponsive 
prospects, but the rich, natural 
taste of up to 40% additional re- 
sults, plus: king-size readership, 
filtered-out prospects and more 
savings — more savings by far. 
So, reach for the pleasure only 
Reply-O-Letter can give — write 
for your free Reply-O-Letter 
booklet and case histories, today. 
Most refreshing. 
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formation on new and 
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Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
stories for advertising. Eight 
national advertisers describe 
case "histories of their experi- 
ences with, in most cases, the 
finished ads being illustrated. 


. for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 





Appliance Service 
hig Business 


SCOHSOOHESEOSOOESOOOEEOEOEES 
For facts about this fast growing industry 


atk for your copy of Market File "B". 


= Sers ice Noe ») s 
505 N. tasalle $t., Chicago 10, 





RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, weterproof, tough. 
Easiest epplied — schaannsamen Gade dasemaaie ame out- 

door emblems. More economical. Write for so Mede only by 
MULTL-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, ‘Tulsa, Okle. 








EASA NEWS is read monthly by members of 
Electrical Apparatus Service Ass’n—your best 
outlets for sales of motors, controls 
and parts as well as warranty service. 


HORACE BARKS PUBLICATIONS 
818 OLIVE ST. + ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Plan LU A U a 
‘ NVENTIONS - CLUB - HOME 


RCHIDS, HULA RTS, etc 








Free Samples 
& Catalog 


Grace Letter Co., Inc. 


77 Pitth Avenee, Des. | 
New York 8, ¥.¥. 
Watkins 4 0880 
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NEWS .. 
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E. M. Freystadt Associates, New York, 
which also handles Air Reduction’s Pure 
Carbonic Co. Basford retains the Air 
Reduction Sales Co. and corporate ad- 
vertising accounts. 


Melvin L. Hayden . . from account exec- 
utive to technical product marketing 
vice-president, Chambers Wiswell & 
Moore, Boston. 


Gates 


Hayden 


Stanley M. Gates . . from account exec- 
utive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh, 
to account executive, Carr Liggett Ad- 
vertising, Cleveland. 


Gray & Rogers . . Philadelphia, reap- 
pointed agency for Nation’s Business, 
published by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington. The agency 
previously handled the account from 
1956 to 1959. 


J. Walter Thompson Co. named 
agency for glass advertising of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, effec- 
tive Oct. 1. Billings are approximately 
$2.5 million. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . New York, 
has acquired two new accounts; Nation- 
al Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of building materials; and Sor- 
enson & Co., Norwalk, Conn., subsidiary 
of Raytheon Co., manufacturer of power 


ry The agency has announced the 
owing appointments for its Chicago 
office: W. R Watson, formerly a vice- 
president at Grant Advertsing, Chicago, 
to the executive staff; Walter C. Raithel, 
formerly vice-president and account su- 
pervisor, Batten, Barton, Durstin & Os- 
born, Chicago, named account supervi- 
sor. Also, Charles H. Hanson, formerly 
creative supervisor, McCann-Erickson, 
New York, named creative director, at 
F&S&R’s Pittsburgh office. 


Smith, Henderson & Berey . . is the new 
name resulting from reorganization of 
Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, New York. 
Principals are William R. Henderson, 
president, and William J. Berey, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


Neal Waldman . . from account execu- 
tive, Robert Haas Advertising, to ac- 
count executive and vice-president, Al- 
bert Jay Rosenthal & Co., Chicago. 


Edward A. Flynn from Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, New York, to account 
executive, Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 
New York. 


Robert A. Canyoek Advertising 
Orange, Conn., appointed agency for 
Harco Laboratories, New Haven, Conn., 
manufacturer of thermocouples; Edal In- 
dustries, East Haven, Conn., manufac- 
turer of regtifiers; Manger Electric Co., 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturer of cus- 
tom wire processing. 


William H. Douglass, Jr. . . from divi- 
sional advertising manager, Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., to account executive, Bond & 
Starr, Pittsburgh. 


Harold L. Roberts . . from account ex- 
ecutive, T. N. Palmer & Associates, to 
account executive, Feeley Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


Fensholt Advertising Agency . . Chicago, 
named agency for Kerns United Corp., 





Meeting dates 


Aug. 1-4 Fourth annual Advertising 
Age Creative Workshop, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-17 Affiliated Advertising 
Agencies Network, 17th annual 
international meeting, Sheraton 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22 International Advertising 
Association, European conference, 
Madrid, Spain. 

Sept. 21-23 Advertising Federation 
of America, 10th district conven- 
tion, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Oklo. 

Oct. 10-13 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 44th annual conven- 
tion, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. 





Oct. 12-14 National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, annual fall meeting, Pick- 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 15-18 American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, western re- 
gion convention, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, Cal. 

Oct. 16-17 Agricultural 
Association, annual 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 19-20 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Nov. 2-4 Association of National 
Advertisers, annual national 
meeting, Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 


Publishers 
meeting, 











Chicago, manufacturer of industrial lu- 
bricants. 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Co. . . Baltimore, 
appointed agency by Hamilton Watch 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. for three’ divisions: 
Presentation Sales, Industrial Products, 
and Precision Metals & Electronics. 


Ronald L. Martin . . named assistant 
account executive, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Media changes. . 


Stephen A. Rynas . . appointed assistant 
publisher in charge of advertising and 
circulation, Air Force/Space Digest, 
published by the Air Force Association, 
Washington. He was formerly promo- 
tion manager, American Aviation Publi- 
cations. 


Donald H. Waltz . . from Pittsburgh dis- 
trict manager, Mill & Factory, published 
by Conover-Mast, to similar position with 
New Equipment Digest, published by 
Penton Publishing Co. 


Western Manufacturing . . is the new 
name of Western Industry, published by 
King Publications, San Francisco. : 


Hermann Bozarth . . from classified ad- 
vertising manager, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., New York,. to similar position, 
Chilton Co., Philadelphia. Chilton also 
has announced acquisition of Dorville 
Corp., Paoli, Pa., in an expansion of its 
printing facilities to include offset serv- 
ices in addition to letterpress. 


Donald R. Thompson . . named San 
Francisco district manager, Business 
Week, published by McGraw-Hill, New 
York. He was previously with Petroleum 
Week. : 


Raymond J. Sietsema . . from research 
director to marketing director, Hitchcock 
Publishing Co., Wheaton, Ill. Also, 
George H. Buehler, named district man- 
ager, representing Plant Management & 
Engineering, School Bus Transportation 
and Metropolitan Transportation in the 
Chicago area. He formerly was with 
Machinery. 


Lee Kramer . . from midwestern and 
south central district manager, New 
Homes Guide and Home Modernizing 
Guide, published by Holt-Rinehart & 
Winston, to: district sales manager, Sim- 
mons-Boardman’s American Builder, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Robert E. Russell . . from business man- 
ager, Consulting Engineer, to executive 
editor, Office Appliances, published by 
Office Appliances Co., Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds Walter S. Lennartson, who be- 
comes development vice-president. Also, 
George Larrousse, appointed eastern rep- 
resentative in New York for Office Ap- 
pliances. The new name for the compa- 
ny’s Management & Business Automation 
is Business Automation. Robert S. Slocum 


has been appointed district manager and 
Roger Biederman eastern representative 
for Business Automation. 


Industrial Press . . New York, announces 
appointment of two new district repre- 
sentatives: Bevan Fountain, formerly 
with Flower Grower and Popular Me- 
chanics, and William J. Prohovich, for- 
merly district manager, Putman Publish- 
ing Co. 


F. Warren Dickson, from Cleveland 
sales representative to district man- 
ager in New York, Electrical Design 
News and Electrical/Electronic Procure- 
ment, and L. Thomas Caulfield, named 
district manager in Chicago for the same 
publications, formerly sales engineer, 
General Electric Co. 


Gilbert Victor . . named sales promotion 
manager, Purchasing, published by Con- 
over-Mast, New York. He was formerly 
promotion manager, Dell Publishing Co. 
Other changes at Conover-Mast: Walter 
Rayher, from the sales staff, Automat:c 
Control, to western Pennsylvania and 
western New York district manager, Mill 
& Factory, and Gordon F. Satterley, 
from sales staff; U. S. Industries, to sales 
staff, Construction Equipment. 


Charles M. Fallon . . from general man- 
ager, Modern Medicine Publications, 
Chicago, to general manager, Material 
Handling Engineering, published by In- 
dustrial Publishing Corp., Cleveland. 
Also, Arthur Joyce, appointed’ eastern 
representative, Material Handling En- 
gineering. He formerly represented other 
IPC publications. The company’s Han- 
dling & Shipping, now published _bi- 
monthly, will be published monthly be- 
ginning in January, 1962. New closing 


date will be first of the month preceding | 


publication, and publication date, the 
26th of that month. David B. Rompel, 
formerly district manager, American 
Bu.lder, has been appointed midwestern 
representative for Handling & Shipping 


in Chicago. 


Fallon Bobit 


Edward J. Bobit . . formerly Chicago 
district manager, Fleet Owner, pub- 


lished by McGraw-Hill, has formed | 


Bobit Publishing, 


his own company, 


located at 1155 Waukegan. Rd., Glen- | 


view, Ill. Automotive Fleet is the new 


monthly to be published by the com- 
pany beginning in November, with over | 
10,000 controlled circulation. Page rates | 
are: one-time, $425; six-time, $400; 12- | 
time, $380. Mr. Bobit will act as editor | 


and publisher. 














BACON’ 


14 East Jackson e¢ 


onty at BACON’S 


Every item clipped 

as published ... 

original clippings 
only 


Complete clipping coverage 


of business, trade, farm and 


consumer magazines 


Every item as published—orig- 
inal clippings only . .. double- 
check editing insures against 
unwanted material... 100% 
accurate reading list, revised 
daily ... specialized reading, 
market-by-market. All this only 
at BACON’S, your key service 
for complete reliability on 
magazines. 


BACON’S PUBLICITY CHECKER 
for 100% accurate release lists 
Easy to use. Quarterly revi- 
sions keep you 100% up-to- 
date. Over 3500 listings in 
99 markets. 368 pages. 
$25.00. Sent on approval. 


CLIPPING 
BUREAU 
Chicago 4, Illinots 


Telephone: WAbash 2-8419 


WIZARD orrers 
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Pre-fabricated 
displays with 
custom styling at 
mass-produced 
prices. Easy 
assembly, rigid 
construction, 
unu sually long 
lasting. 
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“Are you trying 
to tell me, Bob 
that one man 
buys for 

this CPI* plant?” 


Cd. KIND OF MAN DOES... the technical 
decision-maker. Operating under many titles, working in 
many job functions, you’ll find this kind of man in most 
scenes of the buying act. At this new Dixon Chemical plant, 
for example, he specified equipment and materials. 


THE TECHNICAL DECISION-MAKER must spend $250 million 
per working day to carry out the *Chemical Process Indus- 
tries’ 1961 plans to invest $55.3 billion in new plants, raw 
materials and equipment. His engineering training gives 
him the technical acumen to determine what’s needed. His 
day-to-day intimacy with operations provides constant 
opportunities to be realistic about costs. He’s the kind of 
man you ought to know better...and the best introduction 
we can think of is to read “The Technical Decision-maker 
in the CPI.” Write for your free copy. 


You’ll like to do business with the technical decision-maker. 
He talks your language. He understands your product’s 
technical features. He can translate its special benefits into 
profit-potential faster than anybody. And he’s always “at 
home” to your advertising in his own publication...’ 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. ) o 











NEW DIXON CHEMICAL PLANT at Newark, N. J.—the most modern 
and complete alum plant ever built, and designed to turn out 
the equivalent of 120 tons/day. Photo shows finishing facilities 
where fist-size pieces of solid alum are converted into saleable 
grades, then bagged automatically. 
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IN URBAN REDEVELOPMENT CONSTRUCTION... 





ADVERTISING VOLUME 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each publication category. 


Note: The following figures must not be quoted ae 
x 


out permission. All publications have standard 
pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include all 
ing—both classified and display 

uai volume 


data are reported for some ‘‘over-size” 


with- 
advertising 
paid advertis- 


publications 


Figures on bottom line are volume in terms of the publication's type 
page size, except for publications which do not sell pages 


June /Volume 10.2% 


__ 


(in pages) under 1960 





1961 1960 Page g 


‘/ chang 





26,289 
_ 
<— tae 


Industrial 23,806 
ao... ae 


Class & Prof'nl. 3,264 


2,483 
~~ 803° 


354- 


— $5 


12 





~ 117) =—0Cl”StsCéSA 
: ee 


~~ 113 
92.674 


June Pages 


— 346% 


— 46 
 =102 


Pages-to-Date 





Industrial Division 1961 1960 


1961 1960 





A.A.P.G. Bulletin (13) —. 22 26 
Actual Specifying Engineer (12) 77 81 
Adhesives Age (12) 16 18 
Aero/Space Engineering (12) 39 34 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Venti- 

lating (12) 75 74 
Air Force/Space Digest (12) 58 72 
Airlift (12) 31 39 
American Boxmaker (12) 1 20 
American Brewer (12) 27 32 
‘American Builder (12) 101 103 
American City (12) 179 147 
American Dyestuff Reporter (26) 72 81 
American Gas Journal (!3) 40 38 
American Machinist / Metalworking 

Manufacturing (26) 284 343 
American Milk Review (12) 70 9] 
American Soft Drink Journal (27) 58 64 
Analytical Chemistry (13) 93 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) (7x10 

units) . 84 

(Converted to 93/4x123/4 type 

page) 53 

Architectural Forum (12) 139 
*Architectural Record (13) 
ASHRAE Journal (12) — = 52 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering (12) 64 
Astronautics (12) 45 
*Automatic Control] (12) 45 
Automation (12) 758 
Automotive Industries (24) 146 
Aviation Week (53) 435 


(12) 31 33 
Bakers Weekly (52) 165 
“Baking Industry (27) 98 136 
Bedding Magazine (13) 79 81 
Better Roads (12) 17 25 
Boxboard Containers (12) 68 72 
Brewers’ Digest (13) r 36 43 
Brick & Clay Record (12) 70 73 
Broadcast Engineering (12) 18 13 
*Building Products (12) 63 69 
Business/Commercial Aviation (12) 50 47 
Butane-Propane News (12) 42 45 


Canner/Packer (13) 44 47 
Carbide Engineering (See Cutting Too] Engineering) 
Ceramic Industry (12) 72 61 
Chemical Engineering (26) 382 338 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) 290 314 
Chemical Engineering Progress (12) 72 79 
Chemical Processing (12) (7x10 
units) : 
(Converted to 9x10 type page) 


Bakers Review 


148 
117 


165 
128 
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169 181 
445 468 

78 103 
139 234 


469 
420 
226 
145 
151 
783 
868 
457 
223 


47) 
387 
269 
189 
161 
882 
913 
546 
184 


1963 
453 
413 
704 


2203 
538 
428 
628 


395 467 


665 





IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 
number of issues per year. Regionals have (R) after their names 
“Extra” issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc) are indicated by §. Same- 
month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘'special feature’ 


issues, which are not footnoted. 


Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 


estimates because closing dates follow IM’s deadline. 


Year-to-date /Volume 9.8% (in pages) under 1960 


b* 


1960 


hb 





1961 Page g 


Yo 





Industrial 140,168 155,081 — 14,913 


— 96 





Trade 31,146 34,969 3,823 


—10.9 





Class & Prof‘nl. 21,442 23,671 2,229 


- 9.4 





Export 6,295 6,956 661 


- 9.5 








Total «499,051 220,677 - 21,626 


Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Industrial Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





“Chemical Week (53) aoe 308 303 
Civil Engineering (12) 85 88 
Coal Age (12) eee 99 116 
Coal Utilization (12) 
Combustion (12) 33 49 
Commercial Car Journal (12) 152 172 
Concrete Products (12) 52 60 
Construction (26) (R) 142 156 
‘Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 292 281 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 343 369 
Construction Equipment (12) 98 130 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
(12) 
Construction News-Public Works 
Issue (26) (R) 168 
Constructioneer (53) (R) 223 
Constructor (12) 31 $9 
Consulting Engineer (12) 173 
Consumer Packaging (12) $1 47 
Contractors & Engineers (12) (7x10 
units) , ; ‘ AREAL eee =F 
(Converted to 95/gxl4 type page) 89 
Control Engineering (12) : 
Cutting Tool Engineering (12) (former- 
ly Carbide Engineering) --............ 37 38 
“Dairy Record (52) eet 47 51 
Design News (26) (7x10 units) 247 
(Converted to 10x10 type page) - 173 
Diesel Power (12) ssa 26 31 
Diesel Progress (12) (7x10 units) 29 35 
(Converted to 9x12 type page) 19 23 
Diesel & Gas Engine Catalog 
(1) (7x10 units) 122 
(Converted to 9x10 type page) 99 79 
"Dixie Contractor (52) (R) is 206 
Drilling (13) 75 77 
Electric Light & Power (24) ‘ 89 131 
Electrical Construction & Mainte- 
nance (13) am 
EDN (Electrical Design News) (12) 
(7x10 units) - 175 162 
(Converted to 10x10 type page) - 123 113 
Electrical Engineering (12) _.. : 37 64 
Electrical Manufacturing (See Electro-Technology) 
Electrical West (13) (R) —- on 79 92 
Electrical World (52) nate 47 52 
Electromechanical Design (12) 305 352 
Electronic Design (27) (7x10 units) 370 377 
(Converted to 10!4x10 type page) 253 258 
"Electronics (53) - ; ‘ 350 331 
Electro-Technology (12) (formerly 
Electrical Manufacturing) 
Engineering & Mining Journal (12) 
Engineering News-Record (52) 


153 159 


229 
119 
126 


121 172 


153 
211 
419 


177 
240 
418 


1647 
413 
613 


183 
963 
316 
842 
1517 
1622 
631 


880 


902 


921 
645 
246 


401 
282 
1567 
2342 
1600 
2073 


926 
747 
2033 


1742 
469 
701 


Not received by presstime 


250 
1121 
324 
895 
1478 
1784 
853 


1037 


905 
1502 
325 
977 
318 


1136 
590 
787 


156 
292 
1543 
1080 
19] 
205 
133 


122 
79 
1226 
600 


671 
1057 


843 
590 
335 


472 
314 
1955 
2453 
1675 
2217 


1204 
890 
2303 


Continued on page 148 





IN URBAN REDEVELOPMENT CONSTRUCTION... 


civil engineers 
turn 
plans into 


action 
Civil Engineering 
turns 
advertising into 


sales! 


Detroit’s $112 million Civic Center presents an impressive complex 
of recreational and public service features, including a sports 
arena, concert and convention halls, exhibit space, dining and con- 
ference rooms. In other major cities and in townships throughout 
the country, city governments are pushing construction of improved 
public facilities at record rates. 


From inception to completion, public works projects require 
thought and administration by civil engineers. Whether they work 
in consulting firms, contractor organizations, public works offices, 
or in commerce and industry, civil engineers are the qualified men 
who make specifying—and buying—decisions. 


Advertising in CIVIL ENGINEERING—The Magazine of Engineered 

Construction—is the surest way to get your product story across to 

civil engineers. Each month it informs and influences 48,000 lead- 

ers in the engineered construction market. 

33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. # The American Society of Civil Engineers A, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: airports, bridges, ’ 

buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, military sites, pipelines, river 

and harbor facilities, sewage and waste treatment plants and water supply systems. 
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Industrial Division 


June Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 
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June Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 


1960 





Excavating Engineer (12) 

Factory (12) 

Fleet Owner (12) 

Food Engineering (12) 

Food Processing (12) (7x10 units) 
(Converted to 9x10 type page) 

Foundry (12) 

Furniture Production (12 


Graphic Arts Monthly a (41/px6\/2) 


Gas (12) 

Gas Age (26) 

Grinding & Finishing (12) 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
(12) 

Hitchcock's Wood Working Digest 
(13) 

House & Home (12) 


Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum 


Refiner (formerly Petroleum Re- 
finer) (12) 

Ice Cream Review (12) 

Ice Cream Trade Journal (12) 

Industrial Development & Manufac- 
turers Record (13) 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
(12) 


Industrial Equipment News (12) (1/9 


page units) 

(Type page 105x151) 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant Op- 

eration (12) (1/9 page ad units) 

(Converted to 93x15 type page) 
Industrial Packaging (12) 
Industrial Water & Wastes (6) 

(formerly Industrial Wastes) 


Inland & American Printer & Lithog- 


rapher (12) 

Instruments & Apparatus News (6) 
(1/9 page ad units) 
(Converted to 1014x1514 type 

page) 

Instruments & Control Systems (12) 

"Insulation (12) 

Iron Age (52) 

ISA Journal (12) 

Knitting Industry Weekly (53) 

Leather & Shoes (52) 

LP-Gas (12) 

Lumber Journal (formerly Southern 
Lumber Journal) 

Lumberman (13) 

Machine Design (30) 

Machine & Tool Blue Book (12) 
(41/ox61/2) 

Machinery (12) 

Marine Engineering/Log (13) 

Materials in Design Engineering 
(13) 

"Meat Magazine (13) 

Mechanical Engineering (12) 

Mechanization (12) 

Metal Finishing (12) 

Metal Products Manufacturing (12) 

Metal Progress (12) 

Metalworking (12) 

Metifax (12) (33/gx47/.) 

Metropolitan Transportation (12) 
(Formerly Modern Passenger 
Transportation) 


“Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) 


(R) 
Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 
Milk Dealer (12) 

Milk Products Journal 
Mill & Factory (12) 
Mining Engineering (12 
Mining World (13) 
Missiles & Rockets (52) 
Modern 


(12) 


19?) 


Brewery Age (53) 
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31 
195 
170 

57 
120 

93 
133 

49 
185 

85 

30 

44 


146 
49 
111 


194 
50 
19 
95 


644 


Does not sell 


257 
29 
4] 


79 


47] 


52 
114 
cc 
423 
36 
38 
150 
22 


30 
47 
362 


192 
133 
60 


121 
61 
83 


89 
67 
120 
62 


96 


21 


251 
134 
84 
21 


57 
211 
180 

98 

97 

75 
172 

58 
191 

70 

35 

47 


185 


71 
153 


219 
56 


25 
73 
658 


250 
28 
31] 


9] 
415 


46 
96 
47 
532 
44 
36 
154 
30 


60 
65 
360 


215 
211 
95 


161 
79 
105 


Not received by 


69 
50 
158 
84 
69 


19 


275 
130 
90 
31 
188 
36 
44 
71 
06 


176 
1144 
1030 

421 

663 

515 

849 

272 
1205 

501 

219 

249 


1029 
333 
898 


1166 
299 


144 


299 


3816 ° 
“pages” 


1735 
193 
164 


25 
535 
1385 


154 
670 
342 
2423 
270 
287 
623 
169 


229 
319 
2183 


1072 
871 
460 


775 
515 
468 


379 
355 
749 
413 
469 


264 
1271 
1103 

562 

607 

472 
1008 

318 
1200 

499 

222 

287 


1089 
422 
1193 


1282 
343 


Not received by press time 


165 
376 
4085 


1626 
181 
159 


29 
546 
1270 


14] 
631 
262 
3013 
316 
223 
661 
224 


301 
375 
2242 


1253 
1117 
607 


934 
429 
630 


press time 


384 
318 
915 
528 
386 


Modern Castings (12) . 53 46 267 
Modern Concrete (12) 46 51 307 
“Modern Machine Shop (12) 

(41/ox61/) 183 216 1206 
Modern Materials Handling (13) 88 97 640 
Modern Metals (12) 69 67 382 
Modern Packaging (13) 184 169 1033 
Modern Transportation (See Metropolitan Transportation) 
"Modern Plastics (12) 178 203 1233 
Modern Railroads (13) 106 143 613 
National Bottlers’ Gazette (12) 

(7x10 ad units) 56 54 

(Type Page 101/44x10) Does not sell 
*National Petroleum News (13) 131 122 785 
National Provisioner (52) 147 143 949 
National Safety News (12) 47 57 412 
New England Construction (26) (R) 139 157 906 
New Equipment Digest (12) (1/9 

page units) 721 794 4092 

(Type Page 10!/x5-3s _.... Does not sell “pa 
Nucleonics (13) - ee 63 100 400 
Oil & Gas Journal (52) . 481 480 2876 
Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) (R) 79 119 522 
Package Engineering (12) 83 79 480 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter (12) 125 127 508 
Paper Industry (12) ? 38 4] 223 
Paper Mill News (52) ‘ ~' aD 121 553 
Paper Trade Journal (52) = 175 191 1057 
Paperboard Packaging (12) ; 88 98 506 
Petroleum Engineer (13) 191 197 995 


380 


299 
311 


1307 
762 
414 

1025 


1152 
654 


335 


“pages” 


858 
938 
460 
965 


4273 
ges” 
535 
3061 
672 
379 
537 
248 
611 
1154 
558 
1112 


Petroleum Refiner (See Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum Re- 


finer) 

Pipe Line Industry (12) 69 62 362 
Pit & Quarry (12) 128 135 857 
Plant Engineering (12) 195 208 1014 
Plant Management & Engineering (12) 

(formeriy Plant Maintenance & 

Engineering) 28 37 167 
Plastics World (12) 149 7 550 
Plating (12) 83 9 304 
Power (12) 156 178 803 
Power Engineering (12) 57 8] 326 
Practical Builder (12) 103 123 739 
Printing Magazine (13) 79 71 520 
Printing Production (12) 87 86 393 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. (12) 115 143 973 
Product Design & Development (12) 

(1/9 page units) 337 351 

(Type Page = 10x15) Does not sell 
Product Engineering (53) 202 214 1309 
Production (12) 115 115 708 
Production cenaegeas hn 20 34 153 
Products Finishing ( (41/>x61/2) 127 118 607 
Progressive we et ture (12) 163 173 833 
Public Works (12) 140 125 710 
“Pulp & Paper (26) 133 119 777 
Purchasing (26) 298 326 §=6©1710 
Purchasing Week (52) (1014x1414) 92 81 550 

(Converted to 7x10 units) 156 138 935 
Quick Frozen Foods (12) 85 80 591 
Railway Age (52) Not 
Railway Locomotives & Cars (12) 32 68 158 
Railway Purchases & Stores (12) — 30 93 286 
Railway Signaling & Communica- 

tions (12) 31 168 
Railway Track & Structures (12) 33 261 
Research & Development (12) 69 428 
Roads & Streets (12) : 118 663 
Rock Products (12) . 116 698 
*Rocky Mountain Construction (26) 

(R) 130 830 
Rubber Age (12) 85 ¢ 533 
Rural Roads (12) 30 155 
SAE Journal (12) 89 479 
School Bus Transportation (6) (former- 

ly School Bus Trends) 23 53 
Signal (12) 37 36 226 
Southern Lumber Journal (See Lumber Journal) 

Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 101 117 652 

"Southwest Builder & Contractor 


(52) (R) eS : cna 433 369 


2020 


2218 


360 
954 
1174 


182 
492 
333 
981 
430 
920 
453 
356 
1201 


2202 


“pages” 


1512 
758 
196 
636 
950 
761 
720 

1986 
411 
699 
570 


received by Press Time 


223 
377 


189 
276 
484 
769 
802 
866 
586 
124, 
592 


56 
209 


699 


2155 


Continued on page 150 





CHEMICAL SHIPS 
ON A COST-CONSCIOUS 
OCEAN 


At least six new vessels will fly the flags of Chemical 
Process Industries firms in 1961. And this sizeable 
step-up of chemical tanker capacity is the biggest in 
10 years. But what caused management to make this 
decision, in the face of a 40-50% reduction in domes- 


tic deep-sea shipping since 1955? 


Thousands of other CPI management men, with tre- 
mendous tonnages to move and mounting costs on 
their backs, have been asking the same question. Say 
CHEMICAL WEEK’S editors in a recent feature... 
“Ships still best answer one of the CPI’s biggest traf- 
fic problems —the economical movement of large 
volumes over long distances.” And as CW’s readers 
bite into the story, they get all the pros and cons — on 
construction, operating costs, competitive transports, 
rates, trends — the taut, timely and interpretive re- 
porting they can always count on from their favorite 


businesspaper. 


Every editorial page of CHEMICAL WEEK reflects 
management’s responsibilities, wide and weighty... 
from running a corporation to running a process... 
building a new plant to breaking into new markets 
... watching customer inventories to implementing 
technological advances. What makes this magazine 
unique is not that it does so much so well but that it 
so validly mirrors the minds of men your advertising 
has to sell. 


Industry Spokesman for CPl-Management 


Chemical Week 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 
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June Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Industrial Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





Space/Aeronautics (13) : 161 438 
SPE Journal (12) — : 51 43 
Steel (52) , : 384 429 
Street Engineering (12) tele 17 21 
Telephone Engineer (24) ; 104 116 
Telephony (52) : 170 186 
Texas Contractor (52) (R) 151 174 
Textile Industries (13) 101 115 
Textile World (13) 102 98 
*Timberman (12) 50 61 
Tool & Manufacturing Engineer (13) 

(formerly Tool Engineer) 124 $148 
Tooling & Production (12) 79 90 
Transportation Supply News (12) 

(1/9 page ad units) 285 335 

(Converted to 105gx15 type page) 32 37 
Wastes Engineering (12) ; 24 33 
Water & Sewage Works (13) 58 52 
Water Works Engineering (12) 37 49 
Welding Engineer (12) - . 77 105 
Western Architect & Engineer (12) 

(R) , 18 17 
Western Aviation, Missile & Space 

Industries (12) (R) 19 26 
Western Builder (52) (R) 303 304 
Western Construction (12) (R) 

Western Machinery & Steel World 

(12) (R) 60 73 
Western Manufacturing (12) (R) 

(formerly called Western Industry) 69 61 
“Western Material Handling (12) (R) 36 27 
Western Metalworking (12) (R) 35 54 
"Wood & Wood Products (12) 65 103 
World Oil (14) 136 130 
World Petroleum (13) (9x12) 52 50 
Year-to-Date 

Percent Change — 9.6 

Page Change —14,913 Total 


June Pages 


1010 
295 
2302 
81 
648 
1088 
982 
607 
983 
361 


966 
539 


1650 
183 


142 
314 
326 
351 


98 


403 


288 
166 
247 
404 
723 
475 


1480 
300 
2634 
98 


660 
1161 
1068 

792 

721 

376 


1028 
551 


1953 
217 
165 
358 
356 
407 


91 


464 


296 
224 
319 
467 
851 
505 


23,806 26,289 140,168 155,081 


Pages-to-Date 





Trade Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





Air Conditioning, Heating & Re- 

frigeration News (53) (1014x114) 126 147 
American Artisan (12) * 60 88 
American Lumberman & Building Products 

Building Materials Merchandiser) 
American Paper Merchant (12) 31 42 
“Automotive News (53) 149 168 
Boating Industry (13) 127 159 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 102 114 
Building Materials Merchandiser 

(26) (formerly American Lumber- 

man & Building Products Merchan- 

diser) 
Building Supply News (12) 
Chain Store Age 

Druggist Edition (12) 

Executive Editions Combination 

(13) : 
General Merchandise Variety Store 
Editions (12) 

Grocery Editions (12) 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (12) 

(7x10 units) 

(Converted to 11x15 type page) 
Contractor (24) (7x10 units) 

(Converted to 11x15 type page) 
Department Store Economist (12) 
Domestic Engineering (12) 103 
Electric Heat & Airconditioning (6) 

(934x13¥/2) oe 
Electrical Wholesaling (12) 91 109 
Farm & Power Equipment (12) 42 37 
Feed & Farm Supplier (12) (formerly 

called Hatchery & Feed) 22 38 
Floor Covering Profits (See Modern Floor Coverings) 
Florists Review (52) 313 328 
Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) 78 70 
Gas Heat (12) _ 33 32 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics (13) 50 64 
Glass Digest (12) 71 73 


1961 
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817 
439 


229 
982 
1168 
606 


80 
550 


211 


2049 
467 
221 
376 
423 


898 
564 


Merchandiser (See 


271 
1163 
1356 

720 


June Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Trade Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





Hardware Age (27) . See 187 209 
Hardware Retailer (12) ae 80 104 
Hatchery & Feed (See Feed & Farm Supplier) 
Heating & Air Conditioning Con- 
tractor (12) - as bits 40 45 
Implement & Tractor (26) 89 102 
Industrial Distribution (13) 129 205 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (13) 68 $329 
Jobber Product News & Jobber News 
(13) (1/9 page ad units) 202 228 
(Converted to 105gx15 type page) 22 25 
Jobber Topics (12) 202 231 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning (12) _ 
Modern Floor Coverings (13) (former- 
ly Floor Covering Profits) 
Modern Tire Dealer (12) 
Motor (12) - 
Motor Age (12) =o 
Motor Service (12) (45x6%) 
National Jeweler (12) —-~-........ 
Office Appliances (13) 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler (12) : : 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business | 
(12) (formerly Plumbing & Heating 
Business) 
Poultry Processing & Marketing (12) 
Progressive Grocer (12) : ; 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) - 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) 
Service Station Management (12) 
(43/4x63/4) : 
Southern Automotive Journal (13) (R) 
Southern Building Supplies (12) (R) 
Southern Hardware (12) (R) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) - : 
*Super Market Merchandising (12) - 
Super Service Station (12) 
Variety Store Merchandiser (13) 
Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) 
Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist (12) ; 29 
Year-to-Date 
% change — 
Page change 


10.9 


3.823 Total 4,471 


June Pages 


1234 
724 


296 
787 
917 
560 
1659 
184 
1388 


302 


405 


190 


31,146 


1412 
1018 


337 

849 
1186 
§809 


1496 
166 
1547 


Pages-to-Date 





Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





Advertising Age (52) (10!4x14) 263 292 
Advertising & Sales Promotion (12) 

(formerly Advertising Require- 

ments) _ 68 
American Funeral Director (12) ie 54 
*American Motel (12) 5 71 
*American Restaurant (24) 47 
ES ES PE ee 67 
Buildings (13) —.... 45 
Chain Store Age Restaurant Editions 

Ct 33 
College & ‘University. Business (12) 52 
Dental Survey (12) ; 98 
Drive-In Management (12) 54 
Fast Food (12) : ‘ 61 
Finance (12) 5 ’ 27 
Hospital Management (12) 63 
Hospitals (24) 4 108 
Hotel Monthly (12) 26 
Industrial Marketing (13) 2 107 
Inplant Food Management (12) 37 
Interiors (12) : 108 
Journal of the American Medical 

Assn. (53) ‘ ; 508 
Law & Order (12) 40 46 
Mayor & Manager (12) (41/4x6- ¥g) 10 8 
Medical Economics (26) _.. ; o> ae 402 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) 86 107 
Modern Hospital (12) cin 143 161 


1937 


364 
355 
44] 
295 
387 
405 


290 
358 
945 
345 
410 
186 
347 
771 
166 
517 
218 
601 


2724 
252 
55 
1979 
608 
894 


2040 


350 
351 
400 
389 
403 
365 


257 
365 
590 
346 
447 
230 
327 
753 
187 
622 
242 
660 


3288 
303 
50 
2597 
643 
946 


Continued on page 152 





So a oo oe ome vl ay 


in ‘e 
i 


i 


| billion dollar annual rate for the first half. of 
; ? ‘6h, op sy ebpate ia gate It’s : 


| any one of their “Buying Units” spend for 


Units” spend a 
plants and 


at a $15 million rate. Standard Brands better 


- than $94 million. Pillsbury, General Foods, 


Armour, Borden... how many dollars will 


SNe your product? 


‘ 
“EADQUARTER'S OFFICE 


FOOD Engineering has not only identified 


these “Buying Units” for you... it has actually 


isolated the management-men-who-buy in each 
unit. Would: you like to see exactly what you 
get for your advertising dollar . . . at Beatrice, 
at Borden, at Nabisco... at Standard Brands, 


: 3 Pillsbury, General Foods, Armour and the 


other big-spenders? Write on your letterhead, 


| and we'll gladly show you. 





_fene Popes PoyesteDate 
Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





Modern Medicine (24) (4!/4x6-3/) 352 420 2140 2621 
Nation’s Schools (12) 99 105 751 794 


Oral Hygiene (12) (4-5/16x7-3/16) 89 93 566 557 
Overview (12) 31 47 306 349 


Premium Practice (12) 54 44 467 434 
Restaurant Management (12) 66 90 457 543 
Scholastic Coach (10) 42 36 

School Management (12) 64 61 

Volume Feeding Management (12) 69 72 

Year-to-date 


% change . 9.4 
Page change 2,229 Total 3,264 3,618 21,442 23,671 


June Pages Pages-to-Date 
Export-Import Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Agricultura de las Americas (12) 30 37 204 219 
American Automobile (12) (2 edi- 
tions) 219 
American Exporter (12) (2 editions) 104 
Automotive World (12) (2 editions) 56 


Caminos y Construccion Pesada (12) 24 36 


El Farmaceutico (12) ' 28 38 
El Hospital (12) 15 16 
Embotellador (7) ‘ ss 40 40 


*Hacienda (12) Ses, 53 72 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

International (12) ; , 25 39 
Industrial World (12) (2 editions) 79 87 
Ingenieria Internacional Construc- 

cion (12) 62 58 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

(12) 55 59 
International Management (12) 52 71 


Oral Hygiene (12) (Spanish ed.) 
(4-S/16x7-3/16) 15 15 93 86 


Petroleo Interamericano (12) 55 60 313 44] 
Pulp & Paper International (13) 24 26 182 169 


Revista Aerea Latinoamericana (12) 16 20 111 118 
Revista Industrial (12) (7x10 units) 46 40 150 133 
(Converted to 9x14-34 type page) 24 20 77 68 


Textiles Panamericanos (13) 33 27 206 209 


World Construction (12) 47 36 208 194 
World Farming (12) 23 19 111 98 
World Mining (13) 54 34 350 389 
Year-to-date 

% change . 9.5 


Page change . 661 Total 1,133 1,187 6,295 6,956 


FOOTNOTES 


industrial Division 


‘American Builder .. . 
Western section. 

*Architectural Record . . . 196] year-to-date figures do not include 
advertising in Mid-May ‘’Record Houses” issue nor in the spe- 
cial Western Section. 

"Automatic Control . . . 1961 year-to-date total reflects publisher's 
correction of previously reported volume. 

“Baking Industry . . . 1961 year-to-date total reflects publisher's 
correction of previously reported volume. 

"Building Products . . . includes 7 pages of advertising in Western 
Section. 

“Chemical Week . . . 1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher's 
correction of cumulative volume previously reported for April 
1960. 

‘Construction Bulletin . . . 5 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

‘Dairy Record . . . 4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

“Design News . . . 1961 accumulative volume reflects publisher's 
correction of figures reported for May. 

*Dixie Contractor .. . 5 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

"Electronics .. . 5 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

“Insulation .. . 7 issues 1961; 6 issues 1960. 


does not include advertising in special 


152 @ July 1961 


“Meat Magazine .. . 7 issues 1961; 6 issues 1960. 

“Michigan Contractor & Builder . . . 4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

“Modern Machine Shop . . . 1961 year-to-date total reflects pub- 
lisher’s correction of previously reported volume. 

Modern Plastics . . . 1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher's 
correction of previously reported volume. 

“National Petroleum News .. . 1961 year-to-date total reflects 
publisher’s correction of previously reported volume. 

“Pulp & Paper... 2 editions 1961; 1 edition 1960. 

"Rocky Mountain Construction .. . 196] year-to-date total reflects 
publisher's correction of previously reported volume. 

“Southwest Builder & Contractor .. . 5 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

*Timberman ... 7 issues 1961; 6 issues 1960. 

*""Western Material Handling . . . 6 issues 1961; 7 issues 1960. 

"Wood & Wood Products .. . June 1960 total includes ‘‘take- 
over’ space from two purchased publications — The Wood- 
Workers and Veneers & Plywood. 


Trade Division 
Automotive News .. . 1961 year-to-date total reflects publisher's 
correction of previously reported volume. 
“Super Market Merchandising . . . 1960 year-to-date total reflects 
correction of cumulative volume previously reported for April. 


Class & Professional Division 
**American Motel . . . June volume includes 10 pages of regional 
advertising. 
“American Restaurant . . 
regional advertising. 


June volume includes 2 pages of 


Export-Import Division 
*Hacienda ... 1 edition 1961; 2 editions 1960. 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of Classified Advertising in their June, 1961 issues, listed 
alphabetically 


Publication June Total-to-date 


Advertising Age (52) (101/414) 36 
American Funeral Director (12) 54 
Astronautics (12) 69 
Automotive News (53) 62 
Aviation Week (53) 228 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 31 
Chemical Engineering (26) 86 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) 182 
Coal Age (12) 34 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 130 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 69 
Constructioneer (53) (R) 43 
Control Engineering (12) 4] 
Electrical World (52) 5 28 
Electronics (53) , 174 
Engineering News-Record (52) : 186 
Excavating Engineer (12) 28 
Florists’ Review (52) 7 485 
Foundry (12) 52 
Glass Digest (12) 30 
Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (4!/2x6¥/2) 192 
Hardware Age (27) 26 
Iron Age (52) 74 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. (53) 154 
Lumberman (13) 31 
Mechanical Engineering (12) 42 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) (R) 74 
National Jeweler (12) 29 
National Provisioner (52) 36 
Nucleonics (13) 43 
Oil & Gas Journal (52) 60 
Paper Mill News (52) 75 
Paper Trade Journal 90 
Pit & Quarry (12) 46 
Power (12) _... ; 37 
Printing Magazine (13) 30 
Public Works (12) 36 
Roads & Streets (12) 67 
Rock Products (12) 35 
Rocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 38 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 36 
Telephone Engineer (24) 42 
Telephony (52) 77 
Texas Contractor (52) (R) 47 
Textile World (13) 40 
Western Builder (52) (R) 392 
Wood & Wood Products (12) 55 
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Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


@ Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/,¢ each. Quantity rates on 50¢ reprints are: 10 
to 50, 40¢ each; 50 to 100, 32!/,¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. 


R440 What factors influence industrial buy- 

ing decisions? 

R439 Desk-top films: an industrial sales 

aid. 

RA38 How to produce a good external pub- 

lication. 

R437 Top 25 agencies bill $146 million in 

business papers. 

R436 How do pr agencies charge for their 

services? 

R435 Small company seeks to integrate 

an industry's marketing efforts. 

R434 Why don’t industrial buyers say 

what they mean? 

R433 Today's industrial ad manager . . 

IM’s survey of the “average adman,” his 

past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 

R432 1961 ad budget survey .. IM’s an- 

nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 

and year’s totals, 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 

million in 1961. 

R429 How to organize the industrial ad 

manager job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 

sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 

exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 

trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 

uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engi- 

neers. 

R423 Here’s proof that foreign ad readers 

want facts, too. 

R422 Circulation 

media selection. 

R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 

afford to advertise. 

R420 Trade show planning pays off for 

FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 

as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 

editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 

tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 

ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 

job gets done. 

R413 How creative are you? Here’s a 

test. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 

R410 What to do when your market dis- 

appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 

trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a long- 
er reach. 


analysis—a must in 


R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail 
sale. 

R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 

R400 How American-Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R399 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 

R398 Who should conduct marketing sur- 
veys? 

R397 How salesmen use ads in day-to-day 
selling. 

R394 Eight ways to improve your inquiry 
handling. 

R393 How to error-proof a company anni- 
versary. 

R392 How to sell management on a big 
budget boost. 

R391 Are trade show exhibits worth their 
cost? 

R390 How industrial advertising agencies 
make their money. 

R389 How to make customers reach for 
your catalog. 

R387 Let’s take a new look at industrial 
sales psychology. 

R385 Here’s proof that the industrial buyer 
is human. 

R383 Building corporate images with pres- 
tige brochures. 

R382 What happens to a catalog after 18 
years? 

R379 Industrial design as a function of 
marketing. 
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R377 What's best? Big ads seldom or lit- 
tle ads often? Part II (see # 356) 

R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards through 
distributor education. 

R374 Distributor feedback sessions solve 
problems. 

R373 How to use readership research. 
R372 Here’s how to get and use better ad- 
vertising photographs. 

R370 What to do the next time they want 
to cut your ad budget. 

R369 Why it takes effective plans and 
merchandising for new product success. 
R367 Getting the most from a case his- 
tory. 

R366 You have to build markets for your 
products. 

R365 Trouble’s coming if you're not or- 
ganized for sales. 

R364 A look at procurement in the aircraft 
and missile market. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products. 

R362 How to choose your manufacturers 
agent. 

R361 A basic guide to better press re- 
leases. 

R360 How to sell an idea to your boss. 
R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations. 

R356 What's best? Big ads seldom or small 
ads often? (see #377) 

R355 How to get technical help with tech- 
nical publicity. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning. 
R351 When should you buy outside pro- 
motional services? 

R350 A guide to effective selling at a 
trade show. 

R349 How to humanize technical ads. 
R347 How to pay ad agencies what 
they're worth. 

R346 What else does your ad agency 
have to offer? 


Please use this coupon. Order by number 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must 
accompany order under $2. 
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TO BUSINESS PAPER EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 


IM announces its 23rd annual 


competition for editorial excellence 


For more than 20 years, INDUSTRIAL MaR- 
KETING has conducted an annual Editorial 
Achievement Competition for Business Publi- 
cations. Its purpose is to give public recogni- 
tion to outstanding editorial achievement by 
the business press and thus to encourage all 
business publications to make further improve- 
ments in editorial content and presentation. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING now takes pleasure 
in announcing the 23rd such annual editorial 
competition. It is, as in the past, open to a// 
English-language business papers published in 
the United States or Canada. Material pub- 
lished during the period from July 1, 1960, 
through June 30, 1961, is eligible for entry. 

The competition is broken down into three 
categories of business papers—industrial; mer- 
chandising, trade and export; and class, insti- 
tutional and professional. In each of these 
three categories, there are five entry classifica- 
tions for various types of editorial achieve- 
ments, including best series of articles, best 
single article, best issue, most improved graphic 
presentation and best research. Normally the 
judges award one first-place plaque and two 


2 OO 


certificates of merit in each of these classifica- 
tions—a total of 45 awards. Judging is done 
by an impartial group of industrial advertisers, 
agency men, graphic arts specialists, etc. 

The competition rules have been changed 
this year to insure that only the very best busi- 
ness publication efforts of the past year will be 
submitted. The major changes are that each 
publication is limited to two entries — one on 
editorial content and one on graphic design — 
and that each entry must be accompanied by a 
$5 entry fee. 

Judging will be held late in September in 
New York, and the awards will be presented 
at a special, “awards” luncheon in New York 
early in December. 

Write now for detailed competition rules 
and instructions, and at the same time tell us 
how many official entry blanks you will need. 
All entries must be received at IM’s New York 
office by Sept. 11, 1961. Make sure that you 
have your entry in in plenty of time. Write now 
for your rule sheet and entry blanks to: Editor, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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“MUST ‘YOu SELL TO ENGINEERS? 
MATERIALS RESEARCH & STANDARDS 
American Society for Testing Materials 


1916 Race Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


- Gentlemen: 
Please tell me how we, too, can sell to the senior engineers 
and scientists who are the “pace setters” 


and evaluation — and who write 
ards. 


Company 
Address 
[] Please send complimentary 


RESEARCH & STANDARDS. 


1961 


bide 442 ” 


TEXTILES 


PANAMERICANOS 
talks the language of | 


Latin America’s 


textile manufacturers | 


For 21 


textile producer audience with two 
basic services: 


@ Intensive coverage of current technical and business 
advances, as well as general industry news 


@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only language 
Clearly understood by the majority of Latin Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to | 


the nearly 4,268 textile plants in 
Latin America—manufacturers 
170,000,000 consumers. 


For complete information on Latin America’s | 
textile industry—and the publications which | 


serve it best—cell or write . 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


570 Seventh Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 


INC. 





in materials research 
the authoritative ASTM Stand- 


copy of MATERIALS 


years, | 

longer than | 
any other ities in the field— | 
Textiles Panamericanos has served its | 


for | 


MARKETING AIDS 


All of these marketing helps are avail- 
able free. To get them, just circle the 
numbers of the items you want on the 
reply card on the insert facing this 
page, and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


7O01/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Merchandising service 


A booklet from Boxboard Containers, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, introduces 
the new market/merchandising 
for advertisers, designed to help 
follow up their BC advertising with a com- 
plete merchandising program. 

Available services described include 
coded mailing lists, information on tailor- 
ing mailings for needs and 
groups, art and copy aid from the maga- 
zine’s staff, and rules for setting up ad- 


service 
them 


specific 


vertising displays. 


702/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Wisconsin markets 


The state of Wisconsin is broken down 
by map and figures into marketing areas 
in a two-page statistical report by Russell 
T. Gray, Inc., 155 North Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 6. 

Utilizing figures of the 1958 Industrial 
Census, this second of the individual state 
breakdowns by the Gray agency illus- 
trates particularly well the part that large 
metropolitan areas play in over-all mar- 
keting plans. 


703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Two-color printing effects 


A 6x9” portfolio put out by Beckett Pa- 
per Co., Hamilton, O., is designed to show 
how two-color printing effects can be 
achieved economically by using colored 
inks on colored papers. Ninety-eight pa- 
per and ink combinations are illustrated 
by using the seven acetate sheets, each 
printed in a different color, over the 14 
colored paper swatches included. 

Identical copy on the acetate sheets in- 
cludes a photo halftone, two paragraphs 
of type (one in reverse), and four tint 
blocks of 75%, 50%, 25% and 10% 


screens, 





faat- Va -¢-tilale 


* Send for these free selling tools 


704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electronic name finder 


The modern approach to finding a name 
for a new product or company by means 
of a computer is described in a booklet 
on “word generation” offered by Service 
Bureau Corp., an IBM subsidiary located 
at 425 Park Ave., New York 22. 

Replacing more costly methods of find- 
ing names—brainstorming sessions, con- 
tests, etc—the SBS service will produce 
a list of words with any combination of 
desired characteristics. The booklet gives 
sample specifications and shows a typical 
word list. 


705/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
‘61 printing outlook 


The results of an annual executive opin- 
ion survey regarding the outlook for the 
printing industry in 1961 are contained in 
an eight-page booklet available from 
Printing Magazine, 466 eKinderkamack Rd., 
Oradell, N.J. 

The report also discloses current status 
of expansion plans, employment and price 
levels, competition from private plants, 
etc., and includes several supplemental 
graphs and tables of supporting data. 


706/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metalworking data 


This 32-page booklet describes the mar- 
keting assistance program available from 
Iron Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadel- 
phia 39, in addition to giving a complete 
rundown on contents and uses of its data 
book on basic metalworking. 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


The brochure, through use of charts, 
tables, maps and graphs, explains the 
“how to’s” of measuring sales perform- 
ance, planning territories, sales prospect- 
ing and forecasting, etc., in the basic 
metalworking markets. 


707/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Largest commercial banks 

A listing of the 300 largest commercial 
banks in the United States, ranked by 
deposits and listed geographically, is 


available from American Banker, 32 Stone 
St., New York 4. Also included is a rank- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


617 


Please send me the following 
research and media data ... 


701 702 703 704 
706 707 708 
710 711 712 





705 





709 





713 714 





@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

(] Check enclosed [] Send bill 


Postage 


ing of the 500 largest banks in the free 
world, with a geographical index of the 
242 of them outside the United States. 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tire industry image survey 


An appraisal of leading tire manufac- 
turers’ corporate personality by a panel 
of 1,000 business executives is contained 
in a 56-page report available from Na- 
tion’s Business, 71] Third Ave., New York. 

The survey, conducted recently by the 
magazine’s research department, contains 


the respondent’s verbatim comments to 


Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 
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ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Oct. 15, 1961 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


questions about the progress and future 
growth prospects of 18 companies in the 
rubber industry. 


709/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Marketing program hints 


A summary of marketing opportunities 
and problems introduces this 16-page bro- 
chure from Lester B. Knight & Associates, 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6. The 
booklet describes elements of a sound 
marketing plan, lists specific marketing 
problems that have been solved for cli- 
ents, and gives a general description of 
the consulting firm's organization, services 
and policies. 


710/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Promotion gimmicks 


A new compact catalog of more than 
500 advertising and promotional items is 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


offered by Marvic Advertising Corp., 861 
Manhatten Ave., Brooklyn 22. 

Prices for the specialties—suitable for 
direct mail enclosures, trade show give- 
aways, over-the-counter handouts and 
business gifts—range from a penny 
apiece in quantity to $30 each. 


711/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Northern Ireland opportunity 


An 8!/:x11" 16-page brochure liberally 
illustrated with color photos shows and 
describes the industrial opportunity, labor 
and market advantages and living bene- 
fits to be found in Northern Ireland. Avail- 
able from the British Industrial Develop- 
ment Office of the British Consulate-Gen- 
eral, P.O. Box 206, New York 16, the 
booklet spells out the strategic importance 
of this part of the United Kingdom in 
dealing with European markets econom- 
ically. 

It is replete with case histories of U.S. 
industries which have located there; facts 
and figures on renting, buying or building 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago. Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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research and media data... 
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703 710 711 712 
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713 714 





@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- jj ADDRESS 


trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 





Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 
[] Check enclosed [] Send bill 


CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Oct. 15, 1961 


plants; housing, cultural and _ scientific 


development. 


712/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Cloth tape uses 


A 12-page brochure published by Per- 
macel, New Brunswick, N.J., on its line of 
pressure-sensitive and heat sealing cloth 
tapes, describes the specific qualities, fea- 
tures and uses for each type, and illus- 
trates applications with on-the-job photos. 

The booklet gives government speci- 
fications for Permacel cloth tapes, and 
also shows dispensing equipment avail- 
able for them. 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Visual sales aids 


A portfolio of visual sales aids for sales 
promotion and direct mail is available 
from Taylor Merchant Corp., 48 W. 48th 


+ 
ot 


Descriptions and price lists for stereo 
slides and viewer kits, film strips and 
miniature color photo stamps are in- 
cluded in the file-size folder. 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Tank truck market survey 


An analysis of the buying and reading 
habits of top management in the tank 
truck industry is contained in market sur- 
vey of the industry just completed by 
Petroleum & Chemical Transporter Maga- 
zine, 7815 Old Georgetown Rd., Washing- 
ton 14, D.C. 

The survey reveals a 21% increase in 
the number of tank trucks in use today 
since 1957. 


dé 
ie 
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for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 
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am Brown be a= directly affect what you sell water mete 
olsters @ asn It’s easy to underestimate the power of a small-town mayor, and of his i fol gere r=) tan 
T ° police chief. Yet, on the shoulders of these men rests the framework of local ' t 
ullets sno government in the United States. In their hands lies the peace and future of drant systen 
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How to get your message across fo these key buyers effectively 
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Mayors, town managers and police chiefs cannot spare time to read every 


Kelels equip publication on the market. But they make time to read two publications that alt paveme 
are specifically aimed at them and their problems—MAYOR & MANAGER, 
seed clocks and LAW & ORDER. rns @ brush: 
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IMPROVEMENT PLANNING SERVICE 


WILL YOUR ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR BUY ALL THIS 


LWORKSHEET 


= AUTOMOTIVE InOUSTRIES a 
rsc3'2 Metalworking Improvement Planning Service 
—j 4TH Wa dE Rd a A 





A.1.’s Metalworking Improvement Planning Service Takes 
Your Ad And Your Technical Data Sheet To 
Top Executives In The Automotive Industries. 


Your advertisement in A.I.’s September 1st 
Machine Tool and Production Equipment Issue 
brings you the extra value (at no extra cost) 
of the Metalworking Improvement Planning 
Service. Here’s how this Service works: 


2. DATA SHEET 








Advertisers in A.I.’s 
Machine Tool and Pro- 
duction Equipment 
Issue can prepare a 2- 
sided technical data 
sheet on their equip- 
ment and products. 
These data sheets will 
be sent with the work- 
sheet to the top auto- 
motive metalworking 
executives. 


The top metalworking executive 
in each automotive plant gets a 
specially designed 22” x 28” work- 
sheet that guides him in evalu- 
ating his own tooling and 
production equipment and opera- 
tions. The worksheet is also 
bound into every issue of A.I.’s 
Machine Tool and Production 
Equipment Issue. 


























METAL WORKING 


IMPROVEMENT PLANNING SERVICE 


3. YOUR AD 


4, SPECIAL ISSUE 





Automotive Industries’ 
September 1st Machine 
Tool and Production 
Equipment Issue is a 
year-round reference 





Your advertising mes- 
sage in A.I.’s Machine 


Threaded in iust 6 seconds 


Ag 
S 
Y 











Tool and Production 
Equipment Issue is an 
integral and forceful 
part of your communi- 
cations to metalworking 
executives. It ties right 
in with the data sheet 
and the editorial con- 
tent of the issue. 


guide with case histo- 
ries of specialized auto- 
motive metalworking 
improvements made 
possible by modern ma- 
chine tools and equip- 
ment. Its editorial 
content is geared to 
“Making Production 
Pay” in automotive 
manufacturing — the 
only issue of this type 
published. 











TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXTRA VALUE 
IN A.I.’S SEPTEMBER 1st 

MACHINE TOOL AND PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT ISSUE. GET ALL THE 

DETAILS FROM YOUR A.I. REPRESENTATIVE. 


CLOSING DATE: AUG. 10 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 























